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THE SICKNESS AND 


deal with. For one thing, they 


HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE/were almost all old or elderly 


OF BLEABURN. 
IN THREE PARTS. 


CHAPTER I. 
Ir was not often that anything 


men. 


The boys were out after 
the rabbits on the neighbouring 


moor; and the young men were 


faraway. A recruiting party had 
met with unusual success, for two 


happened to enliven the village of| successive years — (now some 


Bleaburn, in Yorkshire: but there 
was a day in the summer of 1811, 
when the inhabitants were roused 
from their apathy, and hardly 
knew themselves. A stranger was 
once heard to say, after some ac- 
cident had compelled him to pass 
through Bleaburn, that he saw 
nothing there but a blacksmith a- 


time since) — in inducing the men 
of Bleaburn to enter the King’s 
service. Ina place where nobody 
was very wise, and everybody was 
very dull, the drum and fife, the 
soldierly march, the scarlet coats, 
the gay ribbons, the drink and the 

ay, had charms which can hardly 
»e conceived of by dwellers in 


sleep, anda couple of rabbitshung|towns, to whose eyes and ears 
up by the heels. That the black-| something new is presented every 
sinith was wholly asleep at midday|day. Several men went from Blea- 
might indicate that there was ajburn to be soldiers, and Bleaburn 
public house in the place; but,|/was declared to be a loyal place; 
even there, in that liveliest andjand many who had never before 
most intellectual spot in a country |heard of its existence, spoke of it 
village of those days, — the ale-|now as a bright example ofattach- 
house kitchen — the people sat|/ment and devotion to the throne 
half asleep. Sodden with beer,jin a most disloyal age. While, 
and almost without ideas and in-|throughoutthe manufacturing dis- 
terests, the men of the place let/tricts, the people were breaking 
indolence creep over them; and|machinery — while on these very 
there they sat, as quiet a set of| Yorkshire hills they were drilling 
customers as ever landlord had toltheir armed forces — while the 
Household Words. If. 1 


2 


moneyed men were grumbling at;about it, in short. If they had 
the taxes, and at the war in Spain, | known the fact that while our al- 
whence, for a long time, they had/lies, the Spaniards, Portuguese, 
heard of many disasters and no/and Germans, suffered but mode- 
victories; and while the hungry|rately, the British were slaughter- 
labourers in town.and country|ed as horribly as they could have 
were asking how they were to buy} been under defeat: so that, out of 
bread when wheat was selling at/six thousand men who went up the 
95s. the quarter, and while therejhill, only fifteen hundred were 
were grave apprehensions of|left standing at the top, the people 
night-burnings of the corn maga-| might have let their bonfires burn 
zines, the village of Bleaburn,|out as soon a3 they would, and 
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which could not be seen without 
being expressly sought, was 
sending up strong men out of its 
cleft of the hills, to fight the bat- 
tles of their country. 

Perhaps the chief reason of the 


might have put‘out their candles 
that mourners might weep in dark- 
ness. But they burst into rejoicing 
first, and learned details after- 
wards. 7 ae 
Every boy in Bleaburn forgot 


loyalty, as well as the quietness of|the rabbits that day. All were 


Bleaburn, was its lying in a cleft 
of the hills; in a fissure so deep 
and narrow, that a traveller in a 
chaise might easily pass near it 
without perceiving that there was 
any settlement at all, unless it was 
in the ae when the people 
were lighting their fires, or on the 
night of such a day as that on 
which our story opens. In the one 
case, the smoke issuing from the 
cleft might hint of habitations: in 
the other, the noise and ruddy 


busy getting in wood for the bon- 
fire. Nota swinging shutter, not 
a loose pale, not a bit of plank, or 
ricketty gate, or shaking foot- 
bridge escaped their clutches. 
Where they hid their stock during 
the day, nobody knew; butthere | 
was a mighty pile at dusk. It was 
then that poor Widow Slaney, 
stealing out to close her shutter, 
because she could not bear the 
sound of rejoicing, nor the sigh} 
of her neighbours abroad in the 


light would leave no doubt of|ruddy light, found that her shutter 


there being somebody there. 
There was, at last, a victory in 
Spain. 

buerahad arrived; and it spread 
abroad over the Kingdom, light- 


was gone... All day, she had been 
in the loft, lest she should see any- 


The news of the battle of| body; for the clergyman had been 


to tell her that her son Harry had 
been shot asa deserter. She had 


ing up bonfires in the streets, and|refused to believe it at first; but 
inillions of candles in windows,|Mr. Finch had explained to her 
before peop had time to learn at|that the soldiers in Spain had suf- 


what cost 


is victory was obtain-|fered so cruelly from hunger, and 


ed, and how very nearly it had|want of shoes and of every com- 
been a fatal defeat, or anything! fort, that hundreds of them had 
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gone into the towns to avoid star-; but she perceived that the farmer 
vation; and then, when the townsjhad heard her. 


were taken by the allies, such 


“Yes,” said he, without any 


British soldiers as were found,and|sound of heart-pain in his voice. 
were declared to have no business | “Jack has lost his right leg, Mr. 


there, were treated as deserters,|Finch tells me. 


And I tell Mr. 


for an example. It was some com-|Finch, it is almost a pity the other 


fort that Mr. Finch did not think/ did not go after it. 

had done any thing/no more good of either of them 
wicked; ‘but Mrs. Slaney/when he had let them do such a 
not meet any one, nor bear|thing as carry him off from his 
home and his duty.” 


that . 
ve 

could aro 
the flaring light on her ceiling; so 
she went up to thé loft again, and 
cried all night in the dark. Far- 
mer Neale was the wonder of the 
place this evening. He was more 


He deserved 


“How can you, Mr. Neale?” 


burst out both the women. 


‘How can I do what, my dears? 


One thing I can do; and that 18, 


gracious than anybody, though}see when an undutiful son is pro- 


there was nobody who was not, at|perly punished. 


Ile must live on 


all times, afraid of him. When he|his pension, however: he can be 


was seen eae 
narrow street, t 

themselves. 
able to resist altogether the temp- 
tation of dry thorns in his fences, 
and of the chips which had still 
lain about where his winter felling 
had been done, and they con- 
cluded he was come now to give 
them a rough handling: but they 
found themselves mistaken. He 
was in high good-humour, sending 
such boys as he could catch with 
orders upon his people at home 
for a tar-barrel and a whole load 






of faggots. 
“’T is hardly natygal, though, is 
it?” said Mrs. QMMAr to Ann 
nder. “IQ not seem 
l for any fathg@§gpe rejoice in 


ory when his“®wn son has 
8s best leg there.” 
as Jack Neale lost his leg? 


down the steep| of no use to me, now; and I can’t 
e little boys hid|be burdened with a cripple at 
They had not been|home.”’ 


‘“‘T don’t think he will ask you,” 
Mrs. Billiter said. ‘He was none 
so happy there before as to want 
to come again.” 

AnnWarrender told this speech 
to her father afterwards as the se- 
verest she had ever heard from 
Mrs. Billiter; and they agree 
that it was very bold, considering 
that Billiter was one of Farmer 
Neale’s labourers. But they also 
agreed that it was enough to stir 
up flesh and blood to see a man 
made hearty and good-humoured 
by misfortune having befallen a 
son who had offended him. After 
all, poor Jack Neale had run away 
only because he could not bearhis 
father’s tyranny. Two more of 
the Bleaburn recruits had suffered 


O! what a thing!” exclaimed Ann|— had been killed outright; one 
Warrender. She was going on,|a widower, who, in his first grief, 
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had left his babes with their grand- 
mother, and gone to the wars; and 
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depended on his employment for 
bread, and on his temper for much 


the other, an ignorant lout, who, ofthe peace of their lives. 


had been entrapped because he 
was tall and strong; had been 
fuddled with beer, flattered with 
talk of finery, and carried off be- 
fore he could recover his slow 
wits. He was gone, and would 
soon be forgotten. 

“T say, Jem,” said Farmer 
Neale, when he met the village 
idiot, Jem Johnson, shuffling 
along the street, staring at the 
lights: ‘you ’re the wise man, 
after all: you ’re the best off, my 
man,” 

Widow Johnson, who was just 
behind, put her arm in poorJem’s, 
and tried to make him move on. 
She was a stern woman; but she 
was as much disgusted at Farmer 
Neale’s hardness as her tender- 
hearted daughter, Mrs. Billiter, 
or anyone else. 

“Good day, Mrs. Johnson,” 
said Neale. “You are better off 
for a son than I am, after all. 
Yours is not such a fool as to go 
and get his leg shot off, like my 
precious son.” 

Mrs. Johnson looked him hard 
in the face, as she would a mad- 
man ora drunken man whom she 
meant to intimidate; and com- 
‘pelled her son to pass on. In 
truth, Farmer Neale was drunk 
' with evil passions; in such high 
apirits, that, when he found that 
the women — mothers of sons — 
would have nothing to say to him 
to-day, he went to the public- 


house, where he was pretty sure of more than is the fair share of Ot 


being humoured by the men who 


On his way he met the clergy- 
man, and proposed to him to make 
a merry evening of it. “If you 
will just step in at the Plough and 
Harrow, Sir,” said he, “and tell 
us all you have heard about the 
victory, it will be the finest thing 
— just what the men want. And 
we will drink your health, and the 
King’s, and Marshal Beresford’s, 
who won the victory. It is a fine 
occasion, Sir; an occasion to con- 
firm the loyalty of the people. 
You will come with me, Sir?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Finch, “I 
have to go among another sort of 
people, Neale. If you have spi- 
rits to make merry to-night, [own 
to you [have not. Victories that 
cost so much, do not make me 
very merry.” 

“Qh, fie, Mr. Finch! How are 
we to keep up our character for 
loyalty, if you fail us — if you put 
ona black face in the hour of re- 
joicing?” 

“ Just come with me,” said Mr. 
Finch, “and I can show you cause 
enough for heaviness of heart. In 
our small village, there is mourn- 
ing in many houses. Three of 
our late neighbours are dead, and 







one of theuygm@ such a way as will 
break his @i@iper’s heart.’ 
“And & rer has lost 







you are tRBRKing 

Sir, and don’t be afraidj 
feelings about it. Well, ig 
tain that Bleaburn has su 


place; but we must be loyal.” 
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“And so,” said Mr. Finch, “you 
are going to prepare more of your 
neighbours to enlist, the next time 
a recruiting party comes this way. 
Oh, I don’t say that men are not 
to be encouraged to serve their 
king and country: but it seems to 
me that our place has done its 
duty well enough for the present, 
I wonder that you, as a farmer, do 
not consider the rates, and dread 
the peas ences of having the 
women and children on ourhands, 
if our able men get killed and 
maimed in the wars. I should 


a 


respected Widow Slaney, and 
could not countenance noisy mirth 
while she was sunk in horror and 
erief. They were hungry enough, 
too, to look upon young Slaney's 
death as something of an outrage. 
If hunger and nakedness had 
driven him into the shelter of a 
town, to avoid dying by the road- 
side, it seemed to them that being 
shot was ahard punishment forthe 
offence. Mr. Finch endeavoured 
to show, in hackneyed language, 
what the dereliction = really 
was, and how intolerable during 


have thought that the price of|warfare; but the end of it was that 


bread —” 

“There, now, don’t let us talk 
about that!’ said Neale; ‘You 
know that is a subject that we 
never agree about. We will let 
alone the price of bread for to- 
da ms 

Neale might easily forget this 
sore subject, and every other that 
was disagreeable to other people, 
in the jollity at the Plough and 
Harrow, where there was an 
uproar of tipsy mirth for the 

eater part of the mght. But 

- Finch found little mirth 
among the people left at home in 
the cottages. The poor women, 
who lived hardly, knitting for 
eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
four, and finding themselves less 
and less able to overtake the ad- 
vancing prices of the necessaries 
of life, had no great store of 
spirits to spend in rejoicing over 
victories, or anything else; and 
among them there was one who 
loved Jack Neale, and was he- 
loved by him; and others, who 


the neighbours pitied the poor 
young man the more, the more 
they dwelt upon his fate. 

As it turned out, Bleaburn made 
more sacrifices to the war than 
those of the Battle of Albuera, 
even before drum or fife was again 
heard coming over the moor. The 
place had not been healthy be- 
fore; and illness set in somewhat 
seriously after the excitements of 
the bonfire night. The cold and 
wet spring had discouraged the 
whole kingdom about the harvest; 
and in Bleaburn it had done some- 
thing more. Where there are 
stone houses, high winds aggra- 


vate the damage of wet weather.’ 


The driven rain had been sneked 


in by the stone; and more wet waa’ 


absorbed from the foundations, 
when the swollen stream had 
rushed down the hollow, and over- 
flowed into the houses, and the 
pigstyes, and every empty place 
into which it could run. here 
there were glass windows and fires 
in the rooms, the panes were dewy, 


ao 
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and the walls shiny with trickling | feited themselves with beer on the 
drops; and in the cottages where} night of the rejoicing, and broiled 
there were no fires, the inhabitants | themselves in the heat of the bon- 
_were so chilly, that they stuffed|fire, and fevered mind and body 
up every broken window-pane,|with shouting, and singing, and 
and closed all chinks by which air| brawling, and been brought home 


might enter, in hopes of keeping 
themselves warm; but the floors 
were never really dry that sum- 
mer, and even the beds had a 
chilly feel. The best shoes showed 
mould between one Sunday and 
another; and the meal in the bin 
(of those who were so fortunate as 
to have a meal-bin) did not keep 
well. Mr. Finch had talked a 
great deal about what was to be 
expected from summer weather 
und the harvest; but as the weeks 
went on, there were graver doubts 
about the harvest than there had 
been even while people were com- 


to be laid upon musty straw, under 
a somewhat damp blanket. This 
excess was hardly more pernicious 
to some than depression was to 
others. Those of the people at 
Bleaburn that had received heart- 
wounds from the Battle of Albuera, 
thought they could never care 
again for any personal troubles or 

rivations; but they were not long 
in learning that they now suffered 
more than before from low diet 
and every sort of discomfort. 
They blamed themselves for 
being selfish; but this self- blame 
again made the matter worse. 


plaining at Easter, and shaking|They had lost a hope which had 


their heads at Whitsuntide; and/kept them up. T 
when a few days of hot weather} only in wee » bu 
came at last, the people of Blea-| discouraged. 


iey were not 
t thoroughly 
Their gloom was 


burn did not know how to bear|increased by seeing that a change 


them at all. The dead rats and 
decaying matter which had been 
deposited by the spring overflow, 
made such a stench that people 
shut their windows closer than 
_ever. Their choice now was be- 
tween being broiled in the heat 
which was reflected from the sides 
of the cleft in which they lived, 
and being shut into houses where 
the walls, floors, and windows 
were reeking with steam. The 
women, who sat still all day, knit- 
ting, had little chance for health 
mn such abodes; and still less had 
such of the men as, already 
weakened by low diet, had sur- 


had come over Mr. Finch. On 
Sundays he looked so anxious, 
that it was enough to lower 
ee Se spirits to go to church. 

I8 very voice was dismal, as he 
read the service; his sermon grew 
shorter almost every Sunday: and 
it was about everything that the 
people cared least about. He gave 
them discussions of doctrine, or 
dry moral essays, which were as 
stones to them when they wanted 
the bread of consolation and the 
wine of hope. Here and there, 
women said it really was too much 
for their spirits to go to church, 
and they staid away; and the boys 
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and girls took the eppor any of your trunk, if that were all, 
to go spying upon the rabbits. It/but—” 

was such boys and girls that gave; ‘‘The what?” interrupted the 
news of Mr. Finch during the; young lady. 

week. Every morning, he wasso| ‘The cordon, they call it, 
busy over his books in his study,/Ma’am. To preserve ourselves, 
that it was no easy matter to get a| we have set people to watch on the 
sight of him; and every fine aiter-|moor above, to prevent anybody 
noon he went quietly, by a bye-|from Bleaburn coming among us, 
path, to a certain spot on the/|to spread the fever. Ma’am, it is 
moor, where an ostler from the;worse than anything you ever 
Cross Keys at O — was awaiting | heard of.” 

him with the horse on which he| ‘Not worse than the plague,” 
took long rides over the hills./thought Mary Pickard, in whose 
Mr. Finch was taking care of his/mind now rose up all she had read 


health. 


CHAPTER Il. 


and heard of the horrors of the 
great plague, and all the longing 
she had felt when a child to have 
been a clergyman at such atime, 


“CanThave a chaise?” inquired |or at least, a physician, to give 


a young lady, 
by the panel 
at O—. 


on being get down|comfort to numbers in their ex- 
at the Cross Keys, |tremity. 


‘“Indeed, Ma’am,” resumed the 


“Yes, Ma’am, certainly,” replied |landlady, ‘‘you cannot go there. 


the neat landlady. 

“Tiow far do you call it to 
Bleaburn?” 

“To Bleaburn, Ma’am! It is six 
miles. But, Ma’am, you are not 
going to Bleaburn, surely.” 

“Indeed lam. Why not?” 

‘Because of the fever, Ma’am. 
There never was anything heard 
of like it. You cannot go there, 
I assure you, Ma’am, and I could 
not think of sending a chaise 
there. Neither of my post-boys 
would go.” 

‘“‘One of them shall take me as 
near as is safe, then. I dare sa 
we shall find somebody who will 


By what I hear, there are very few 
now that are not dead, or down 
in the fever.” 

“Then they will want me the 
more,” said Mary Pickard. “I 
must go and see my aunt. I wrote 
to her that I should go; and she 
may want me more than I 
thought.” 

“Have you an aunt living at 
Bleaburn?” asked the landlady, 
in some surprise. “I did not know 
that there was any lady living at 
Bleaburn. I thought they ad 
been all poor people there.’ 

“T believe my aunt is poor,” 
said Mary. “J have heard nothing 


take care of my little trunk till Ij/of her for several years, except 


can send for it.” 


mcrely that she was living at 


“The cordon would take carc|Bleaburn. She had the education 
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of a gentlewoman; but I believe)“ Might that be she?” Mary had 
her husband became a commonjnever heard of Silly Jem; but 
labourer before he died. I am|when she found that Widow John- 
‘from America, and my name is}son had a daughter, some years 
Mary Pickard, and my aunt’sname| married, that she had white hair, 
is Johnson; and I shall be gladiffand strong black eyes, and a 
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‘you can tell me anything about|strong face altogether, and that 
er, if this fever is really raging as|she seldom spoke, she had little 


you say. 
go home to America.” 

_- * You see, Ma’am, if you go,” 
atid the landlady, contemplating 
the little trunk, “you will not be 
able to come away again while the 
fever lasts.” : 

“And you think I shall not have 
clothes enough,”’ said Mary, smi- 
ling. “I packed my box for a week 
only, but I dare say I can manage. 
If everybody was ill, I could wash 
my clothes myself. I have done 
such a thing with less reason. Or, 
I could send to London for more. 
I suppose one can get at a post- 
office.” 

“Through the cordon, I dare 
say you might, Ma’am. But,really, 
I don’t know that there is anybody 
at Bleaburn that can write aletter, 
except the clergyman and the 
doctor and one or two more.” 

“My aunt can,’ said Mary, 
“and it is because she does not 
answer our letters, that [ am so 
anxious to see her. You did nottell 
me whether you know her name, 
— Johnson.’ be 
“A widow, I think you said, 
Ma’am.” And the landlady called 
to the ostler to ask him if he knew 


I muat see her before Ij doubt that one so like certain of 


her relations was her aunt. The 
end of it was that Mary went to 
Bleaburn. She ordered the chaise 
herself, leaving it tu the landlady 
to direct the post-boy where to 
set her down; she appealed to the 
woman’s good feelings to aid her 
if she should find that wine, linen 
or other comforts were necessary 
at Bleaburn, and she could not be 
allowed to come and buy them: 
explained that she was far from 
rich, and told the exact sum which 
she at present believed she should 
be justified in spending on behalf 
of the sick; and gave a reference 
to a commercial house in London. 
She did not tell — and indeed she 
gave only @ momentary thought 
to it herself— that the sum of 
money she had mentioned was 
that which she had saved up to 
take her to Scotland, to see some 
friends of her family, and travel 
through the Highlands. As she 
was driven off from the gateway 
of the Cross Keys, nodding and 
smiling from the chaise window in 
turning the corner, the landlady 
ceased from commanding thepost- 
boy onno account to go beyond 


anything of a Widow Johnson, who}the brow, and said to herself that 
lived at Bleaburn. Will Ostler said{this Miss Pickard was the most 
there was a woman of that namejwilful young lady she had ever 
who was the mother of Silly Jem.{known, but that she could not 
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help liking her, too. She did not; With a walk in such places asghese 
seem to value her life any more/every day, I am sure I could go 
than a pin; and yet she appeared through any thing.” ie 
altogether cheerful and sensible.} This seemed very rational be- 
If the good woman had been able| forehand. It neverentered Mary's 
to see into Mary’s heart, she would | head that for a long while to come, 
have discovered that she had the! she should never oncehave leisure 
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best reason inthe world for valuin 
life very much indeed: but she ha 
been so accustomed, all her life, 
to help everybody that needed it, 
that she naturally went straight 
forward into the business, without 
looking at difficulties or dangers, 
on the right hand or the left. 
Mary never, while she lived, 


for a walk. 
‘Yon ’s the cordon,” said the 
post-boy, at last, pointing with his 


ate ao 
“What do you understand by a 
cordon?” 

“Them people that you may see 
there. I don’t know why they call 
them so; for ] don’t hear that they 


forgot this drive. Her tone of}do anything with a cord.” 


mind was, no doubt, high, though 
she was unconscious of it. It was 
a splendid August evening, and 
she had never before seen moor- 
land. In America, she had tra- 
velled among noble inland forests, 
and a hard granite region near the 
coasts of New England: but the 
wide-spreading brown and green 
moorland, with its pools of clear 
brown water glittering in theeven- 
ing sunshine, and its black cocks 


“Perhaps it is because there is 
a French word — cordon — that 
means any thing that encloses any 
other thing. They would call your 
hat band acordon, and an officer’s 
sash, and a belt of trees round a 
park. So, I suppose these people 
surround poor Bieaburn and let 
nobody out.” 

‘May be so,” said the man, “but 
I don’t see why we should go to 
the French for our words or any- 


popping out of the heather, and|thing else, when we have every- 


running into the hollows, was quite 
new to her. She looked down, 


thing better of ourown. Form 
part, I shall be beholden to the 


two or three times, into a wooded! French for no word, now I know 


dell where grey cottages were 
scattered among thecoppices, and 
a little church tower rose above 


of it. Ishall call them people the 
watch, or something of that like.” 
“IT think I will call them mes- 


them; but the swelling ridges of|sengers,” said Mary: ‘and that 
the moor, with the tarns between,|will sound least terrible to the 
immediately attracted her eye/people below. They do go on 
again. errands, do not they, — and take 

“Surely,” thought she, ‘“the{and send parcels and messages?” 
cordon will let me walk on the} ‘They are paid to do it, Miss: 
moor in the afternoons, if I gojbut they put it upon one another, 
where I cannot infect any body.|or get out of the way, if they can, 


? 
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— they are so afraid of the fever,; While she was descending a eid 
ou see. — I think we must stop/slope, with sometimes grass, an 


ere, please, Miss. I could goa 
little nearer, only, you see —.” 

“I see that you are afraid of the 
fever too,” said Mary, with asmile, 
_ g6she jumped out upon the grass. 
One of the sentinels was within 
hail. Glad of the relief from the 
_“dulness of his watch, he came with 
“alacrity, took charge of the little 
‘trunk, and offered to show the 
_fady, from the brow, the way down 
the hollow to the village. 

The post-boy stood, with his 
money in his hand, watching the 
retreating lady, till, underasudden 
impulse, he hailed her. Looking 
round, she saw him running to- 
wards her, casting a momentary 
glance back at his horses. He 
wanted to try once more to per- 
suade her to return to O—. He 
should be so happy to drive her 
back, out of the way of danger. 
His employer would be so glad to 
see her again! Whenhe perceived 
that it was no use talking, he went 
on touching his hat, while he 
begged her to take back the shil- 
ling she had just given him. It 
would make his mind easier, he 
said, not to take money for bring- 
ing any lady to suchaplace. Mary 
suw that this was true; and she 
took back the shilling, promising 
that it should be spent in the ser- 
vice of some poor sick person. 

As Mary descended into the 
hollow, she was struck with the 
quiet beauty of the scene. 


sometimes grey rock, by the road- 
side, the opposite height rose pre- 
cipitous; and from chinks in its 
brow, little drips of water fell or 
oozed down, callinginto life ferns, 
and grass, and ivy, in every moist 
crevice. Near the top, there were 
rows of swallow-holes; and the 
birds were at this moment all at 
play in the last glow of the summer 
day, now dipping into the shaded 
dell, down to the very surface of 
the water, and then sprinkling the 
grey precipice with their darting 
shadows. Below, when Mary 
reached the bridge, she thought 
all looked shadowy in more senses 
than one. The first people she 
saw were some children, exces- 
sively dirty, who were paddlin 

about in a shallow pool, whic 

was now none of the sweetest, 
having been filled by the spring 
overflow, and eradually drying up 
ever since. Mary called to these 
children from the bridge, to ask 
where Widow Johnson lived. She 
could learn nothing more than 
that she must proceed; for, if the 
creatures had not been almost too 
boorish to speak, she could have 
made nothing of the Yorkshire 
dialect, on the first encoung@r,..: 
the narrow street, evaRgaivan 
seemed closed, and evGHpaar 
ters of some. She could see no- 
body in the first two or three shops 
that she passed; but, at the 






The|baker’s, a woman was sitting at 


last sun-blaze rushed level alongiwork. On the entrance of a 
the upper part of the cleft, while|stranger, she looked up in sur- 
the lower part layin deep shadow. |prise; and, when at the door, to 
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oint out the turn down to Widow| know, I have no time to go to 
ohnson’s, she remained there,| church in these days.” 
with her work on herarm,towatch| ‘You would not see many peo- 
the lady upthestreet. Thedoctor,|ple, if you went. See! some of 
quickening his pace, came up,|the children are following her! It 
saying, is long since they have seen a 
‘Who was that you were speak-| young lady, in a white gown, and 
ing to? — A lady wanting Widow|with a smile on her face, in our 
Jahnison! What a very extraor-|street. There she goes, past the 
dinary ing) Did you tell her|corner; she has taken the right. 
the fever had got there?” turn.” 
‘Yes, Sir.” 
‘“What did she say?” 
‘‘ She said she must go and nurse 
them.” 
“Do you mean that she is going 
to stay here?” 
‘“‘T suppose 60, by her talking of 


m. 

‘‘T will just let her get the meet- 
ing over, and settle herself a 
little,” said the doctor; “and then 
I will go and pay my respects to 
her.” 

The little rabble of dirty chil- 
dren followed Mary round the 
corner, keeping in the middle of 
nursing them. She says Widow | the lane, and at some distance be- 
Johnson 1s her aunt. hind. When she turned to speak 

“Ol! that’s it! I have heard|to them, they started and fled, as 
that Mrs. Johnson came of a good| they might have done, if she had 
family. But what a good creature|been a ghost. But when she 
this must be— that is,if she knows | laughed, they returned cautious- 
what she is about. If she is off/ly; and all their brown forefingers 
before Morning, I shall think it pointed the same way at once, 
Was & ViSl0N, dropped down out of| when she made her final inquiry 
the clouds, Eh? about which was the cottage she 

“She is not handsome enough|wanted. ‘wo little boys were 
to be an angel, or anything of that| pushed forward by the rest; and 
kind,” said the baker’s wife. it transpired that these were grand- 

“QO! isn’t she? I did not see| children of Widow Johnson. 
her face. But it is allthe better,| “Is she your granny?” said 
if she is not very like an angel.|Mary. “Then, I am your cousin. 
She is all the more likely to stay|Come with me; and if granny is 
and nurse the Johnsons. Upon/very much surprised to see me, 
my word, they are lucky people if| you must tell her that I am your 
she does, I must go and pay myjcousin Mary.” sxx. 
respects to her presently. — Do pede 
look now — at the doors all along|tion of entering thewgam 
the street, on both sides the wa § sli ped away, and hr@g 
I have not seen so many people|behind it; and Mary hit 
at once for weeks past; — for, you! duce herself. 
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After knocking in vain for some | floor, and €urtained with a yellow 
time, she opened the door, and/and tattered piece of muslin, was 
looked in. No one was in the/the only break in the wall. On 
room but a man, whom she at once |the deal table stood a phial or two, . 
recognised for Silly Jem. He was/and a green bottle, which was pre-. 
half-standing, half-sitting, against|sently found to contain rum. A 
the table by the wall, rolling his|turn-up bedstead, raised only a 
head from side to side. By pojfoot from the floor, was in a cor- 
mode of questioning could Mary |ner; and onitlay some one who was 
obtain a word from him. The|very restless, feebly throwing off 
only thing he did was to throw a/the rug, which was immediately 
great log of wood on the fire, when |replaced by a sleepy woman who 

she observed what a large fire he|dozed between times in a chair 
had. She tried to take it off|that boasted apatchwork cushion. 
again; but this he would not per-|Mary doubted whether the large 
mit. The room was insufferably | black eyes which stared forth from 
hot and close. The only window /|the pillow had any sense in them. 
was beside the door; so that there|She went to see. — 
was no way of bringing acurrent| ‘Aunty,’ said she, going to the 
of fresh air through the room.|bed, and gently taking one of the 
Mary tried to open the window; wasted hands that lay outside. “I 
but it was not made to open, ex-|am come to nurse you.” 
cept that a small pane atthe top,; The poor patient made a strong 
three inches square, went uponjeffort to collect herself, and to 
hinges. As soon as Mary had|speak. She did notwantanybody. 
opened it, however, poor Jem|She should do very well. This 
went and shut it. Within this|was no place for strangers. She 
kitchen, was a sort of closet for|was too ill to see strangers, and so 
stores; and this was the whole ofjon; but, from time to time, a few 
the lower floor. Mary opened one! wandering words about her know- 
other door, and found within it a/ing best how to choose a husband 
steep, narrow stair, down which | for herself —her having a right to 
came a sickening puff of hot, foul;marry as she pleased — or of in- 
air. She went up softly, and Jem |sisting that her relations would go 
slammed the door behind her. It|their own way in the world, and 
seemed as if it was the business of leave her hers — showed Mary 
his life to shut everything. that she was recognised, and what 

Groping her way, Mary came to | feelings she had to deal with. 

a small chamber, which she sur-| ‘She knowswhere I camefrom; 
pee teytant fromthe stair,| but she takes me for my mother 
weeewine herself within. /or my grandmother,” thought she. 
Remmeeeto ceiling; and “If she grows clear in mind, we 
Seewepemang from the rafters. A;shall be friends on our own ac- 
‘Mamet window, two feet from the|count. If she remains delirious, 
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she will become used'to the sight 
of me. I must take matters into 
my own hands at once.” 

The first step was difficult. 
Coolness and fresh air were want- 
ed above everything. But there 
was no chimney; the window 
would not open; poor Jem would 
not let any door remain open for a 
moment; andthe sleepy neighbour 
was one of those who insist upon 
warm bed-clothes, large fires, and 
hot spirit-and-water, in fever 
cases. She was got rid of by bein 
paid to find somebody who woul 
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everybody and everything wanted 
washing extremely. But she could 
find no water, but some which 
seemed to have been used — which 
was, at all events, not fit for use 
now. For water she must wait till 
somebody came. About air, she 
did one thing more — a darin 
thing. She had a little diamon 
ring on her finger. With this, 
without noise and quickly, she cut 
so much of two small panes of the 
chamber-window as to be able to 
take them clean out; and then she 
rubbed the neighbouring panes 


go for Mary’s trunk, and bring it| bright enough to hide, as she 


here before dark. She did her|ho 


ped, an act which would be 


best to adininister another dose of|thought mad. When she looked 
ram before she tied on her bon-|round again at Aunty, she could 
net; but as the patient turned] fancy that there was a somewhat 


away her head with disgust, Mary 
interposed her hand. The dram 
was Offered to her, and, as she 
would not have it, the neighbour 
showed the only courtesy then 
ee by drinkin ary’s 
1ealth, and welcome to Bicabaca. 
‘The woman had some sharpness. 
She could see that if she took Jem 
with her, and put the trunk on his 
shoulder, she should get the por- 


clearer look about the worn face, 
and a little less dulness in the eye. 
But this might be because she her- 
self felt less sick now that fresh 
air was breathing up the stairs. 
There was something else upon 
the stairs — the tread of some one 
coming up. It was the doctor. He 
said he came to pay his respects to 
the lady before him, as well as to 
visit his patient. It was no season 


ter’s fee herself, instead of giving|for losing time, and doctor and 


it to some rude boy; and, as Mary 
observed, would be doing a kind- 
ness to Jem in taking him for a 
pleasant evening walk. Thus the 
coast was cleared. In little more 
than half-an-hour they would be 
back. Mary made the most of her 
time. 

She set the doors below wide 
open, and lowered the fire. She 


would fain have put onsome water 


to boil, for it appeared to her that 


nurse found in a minute that they 
should agree very well about the 
treatment of the patient. Ani- 
mated by finding that he ape 
no longer be wholly alone in? 

terrible wrestle with disease and 
death, the doctor did things which 
he could not have believed he 
should have courage for. He even 
emptied out the rum-bottle, and 
hurled it away into the bed of the 
stream. The last thing he did was 







arn up his cuffs, and actuall 
me in two pails of water wit 
yer own hands. He promised (and 
kept his promise) to send his boy 
with a supply of vinegar, and a 
message to the neighbour that she 
was wanted elsewhere, that Mary 
inight have liberty to refresh the 
‘patient, without being subject to 
the charge of murdering her. “A 
charge, however,” said he, “which 
I fally ect will be brought 
againstgmy one of us who knows 
how tofiurse. I confess they have 
cowed me. In sheer despair, |] 
have let them take their own way 
pretty much. But now we must 
see what can be done.” | 

“Yes,” said Mary. ‘“Itis fairly 
our turn now. We must try how 
we can cow the fever.”’ 


me 
SPRING -TIME oy 


COURT. .. 
% 
TIIEY say the Spring has coghe again! 
There is no Spring-time hare; 
In this dark, reeking court, there seems 
No change throughout the year: 
Except, sometimes, ‘tis bitter cold, 
Or else ‘tis hot and foul; 
How hard it is, in such a place, 
To feel ono has a soul! 





They say the Spring has come again! 
I scarce believe ‘tis so; 

For where's the gun, and gentle breeze, 
That make the primrose blow? 
h, would that I could lead my child 
Over the meadows green, 

And see him playing with the flowors 
His eyes have never seen! 


His toys are but an oyster-shell, 
Or piece of broken delf; 
His playground is the gulley's side, 
With outcasts like himsclf! 
J used to play on sunny banks, 
Or else by pleasant streams; 
How oft— oh, God be thanked! how oft— 
I seo them in my dreams. 
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I used to throw my casement wida, 
To breathe the morning's breath; 
But now I keep the window close — 
The air smells so like death! 
Once only, on my window-sill 
I placed a little flower, 
Something to tell me of the flelda — 
It withered in an hour. 


Why are we housed like filthy swine ? 
Swine! they have better care; 

For we are a up with the plague, 
Shut out from light and air. 

We work and wear our lives away, 
To heap this city’s wealth; 

But labour God decreed for us — 
‘Tis man denies us health! 


They say the Spring has come again 
To wake the sleeping seed, 
Whether it be the tended flower, 
Or poor, neglected weed! 
ThenHarvest comes.Think you our wrongs 
For ever, too, will sleep ? 
The misery which man has sown, 
Man will as surely reap! 





THE PLANET-WATCHERS 
OF GREENWICH. 


THERE is amorsel of Greenwich 
Park, which has, for now nearly 
two centuries, been held sacred 
from intrusion. It is the portion 
inclosed by the walls of the Obser- 
vatory. Certainly a hundred thou- 
sand visitors must ramble overthe 
surrounding lawns, and look with 
curious eye upon the towers and 
outer boundaries of that litle ci- 
tadel of science, for one who finds 
admission to the interior of the 
building. Its brick towers, with 
flanking turrets and picturesque 
roofs, perched on the side of the 
gravelly hill, and sheltered round 
about by groups of fine old trees, 
are as well known as Greenwich 
Hospital itself. But what work 
goes on inside its carefully pre- 
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served boundary and under those|ment, and was known afterwards 
moveable, black-domed roofs, is a}to have climbed the Observatory 


popular mystery. Many a holiday- 
m 
by the fall, at one o'clock, of the 


er’s wonder has been excited! admission at the little blac 


hill, and to have rung and gained 
2 ; mys- 
terious gate in the Observator 


huge black ball, high up there, by| wall. Let us see what is told in his 
the weather vane on the topmost|report of what he saw within that 


oint of the eastern turret. — 
nows, or is told if heasksa loiter- 


He! sacred portal. 


In the park on a fine day all 


ing pensioner, that the descent of| seems life and gaiety —once within 


the ball tells the time as truly as 
the sun; and that all the ships in 
the river watch it to set their chro- 
nometers by, before they sail; and 
that all the railway clocks, and all 
the railway trains over the king- 


the Observatory boundary, the 
first feeling is that of isolation. 
There is a curious stillness about 
the place, and the footsteps of the 
old pensioner, who cioses the gate 
upon a visitor, echoes again onthe 


dom are arranged punctually by} pavement as he goes away to wake 


its indications. 


But how the up 


from his astronomical or me- 


heavens are watched to secure this|teorological trance one of the of- 


punctual definition of the flight officers of this sanctum. 


time, and what other curious la- 
bours are going on inside the Ob- 
servatory,isasealed book. The 

ublic have always been, of neces- 
sity, excluded trom the Obser- 
vatory walls, for the place is de- 
voted to the prosecution of a 
science whose operations are in- 
consistent with the bustle, the 
interruptions, the talk, and the 
anxieties of popular curiosity and 
examination. 

But when public information 
and instruction are the objects, 
the doors are widely opened, and 
the press and its atiachés finda way 
into this, as into many other sa- 
cred and forbidden spots. Only 
last week one of “our own con- 
tributors’’ was seen in a carriage 


Soon, 
under the guidance of the good 
genius so invoked, the secrets of 
the place begin to reveal them- 
selves. 

The part of the Observatory so 
conspicuous from without is the 
yortion least used within. When 
it was designed by Christopher 
Wren, the general belief was that 
such buildings should be lofty, 
that the observer might be raised 
towards the heavenly bodies whose 
motions he was to watch. More 
modern science has taught its dis- 
ciples better; and in Greenwich, 
— which is an cminently practical 
Observatory, — the working part 
of the building is found crouching 
behind the loftier towers. These 
are now occupied as subsidiary to 


on the Greenwich railway, poring|the modern practical building. 


over the paper in the last Edin- 


The ground floor is used as a resi- 


burgh Review that describes our|dence by the chief astronomer; 


national astronomical establish- 


above is the large hall originally 
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built to contain huge moveable|to 
telescopes and quadrants — such ha 


as are not now employed. Now- 
a-days, this hall occasionally be- 
comes a sortof scientific counting- 
house— irreverent but descriptive 
term — in which, from time to 
time, a band of scientific clerks 
are congregated to post up the 
books, in which the daily business 
of the planets has been jotted 
down by the astronomers who 
watch those marvellous bodies. 
Another portion is a kind of mu- 
seum of astronomical curiosities. 
Flamstead and Halley, and their 
immediate successors, worked in 
these towers, and here still rest 
some of the old, rude tools with 
which their discoveries were com- 
pleted, and their reputation, and 
the reputation of Greenwich, were 
established. As time has gone on, 
astronomers and opticians have 
invented new and more perfect 
and more luxurious instruments. 
Greater accuracy is thus obtain- 
able, at a less expenditure of hu- 
man patience and labour; and so 
the old tools are cast aside. One 
of them belonged to Halley, and 
was put up by him a hundred and 
thirty years ago; another is an old 
brazen quadrant, with which many 
valuable observations were made 
in by-gone times; and another, an 
old iron quadrant, still fixed in the 
stone pier to which it was first at- 
tached. Some of the huge tele- 
scopes that once found placein this 
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, and now unused, instruments 

a tube twenty-five feet long, 
whose cool and dark interior was 
so pleasant to the spiders that, do 
what they would, the astronomers 
could not altogether banish the 
persevering insects from it. Spin 
they would; and, spite of dusting 
aid cleaning, and spider-killing, 
spin they did; and, at length, the 
savans got more instruments and 
less patience, and the spiders were 
left in ae possession. This has 
been pleasantly spoken of as an 
instance of poetical justice. Itis 
but fair that spiders should, at 
times, have the best of astro- 
nomers, for astronomers rob spi- 
ders for the completion of their 
choicest instruments. No fabric 
of human construction is fine 
enough to strain across the cye- 
piece of an important telescope, 
and opticians preserve aparticular 
race of spiders, that their webs 
may be taken for that purpose. 
The spider lines are strained 
across the best instruments at 
Greenwich and elsewhere; and 
when the spinners of these beauti- 
fully fine threads disturbed the 
accuracy of the tubeinthe western 
wing of the old Observatory, it 
was said to be but fair retaliation 
for the robberies the industrious 
insects had endured. 

A narrow stair leads from the 
unused rooms of the old Obser- 
vatory to its leaded roof, whence 
a magnificent view is obtained ; the 


ld Observatory, have been sent/park, the hospital, the town of 
“away. One went to the Cape of Greenwich, and the windings of 
Good Hope, and has been useful|the Thames, and, gazing further, 
there. Another of the unsatisfac-| London itself comes grandly into 
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the prospect. Themostinveterate 
astronomer could scarcely fail to 
turn for a moment from the won- 
ders of the heavens to admire thes 
lories of the earth. From the 
eads, two turrets are reached, 
where the first constantly active 
operations in this portion of the 
building, are in progress. 

At the present time, indeed, 
these turrets are the most useful 
portions of the old building. In 
one is placed the well-known con- 
trivance for registering, hourafter 
hour, and day after day, the force 
and direction of the wind. To 
keep. such a watch by human vi- 
gilance, and to make such a re- 
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down their character and force. 
The sheets of paper on which the 
uncertain element, the wind, is 
aring witness against itself, is 
xed upon aframe moved by clock- 
work. Steady as the progress of 
time, this ingenious mechanism 
draws the paper under the sus- 
pended vo . Thus each mi- 
nute and each hour has its written 
record, without human help or in- 
spection. Once a day only, an 
assistant come to put a new blank 
sheet in the place of that which 
has been covered by the moving — 
pencils, and the latter is taken 
uway to be bound up in a volume. 
The book might with truth be let- 


gister by human labour, would be 
a tedious, expensive, and irksome| written by Itself,’’ — an AZolian 
task; and human ingenuity taxed |autobiography. 
itself to make a machine for per- Close by is another contrivance 
fecting such work. The wind/for registering in decimals of an 
turns a weather-cock, and, by aid|inch the quantity of rain that falls. 
of cog-wheels the motion is trans-| The drops are caught, and passing 
ferred to a lead pencil fixed over|down a tube, a permanent mark is 
a sheet of paper, and thusthe wind |made by which the quantity is de- 
is made to write down the direc-|termined. 

tion which itselfis blowing. Not} The eastern turret isdevoted to 
far distant is a piece of metal, the|the Time Ball and its mechanism. 
flat side of which is ever turned by/Far out at sea— away from all 
the weather-cock to meet the full|sources of information Lut those 
force of the wind, which, blowing] to be asked of the planets, his com- 
upon it, drives it back against a/pass, his quadrant, his chronome- 
spring. To this spring is affixed|ter, and his almanack, the mariner 
a chain passing over pullies to-/feels the value of time in a way 
wards another pencil, fixed above| which the landsman can scarcely 
a sheet of paper,and moving faith-|conceive. If his chronometer 1s 
fully, more or less, as the wind|right, he may feel safe; let him 
blows harder or softer. And thus|have reason to doubt its accuracy, 
the “gentle zephyr” and the/and he knows how the perils sur- 
fresh breeze, aad the heavy gale, rounding him are increased, An 
and, when it comes, the fu- onds in his time 
rious hurricane, are made to note 

Household Words. II. 


tered “ The istory of the Wind: 






error of a few ge: 
may place hint: 
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error of a few minutes may lead |tised eye upon the face of the dial. 
him to steer blindly to his certain|One minute — two minutes pass. 
wreck. Hence his desire when heis | Thirty seconds more, and the trig- 
leaving port to have his time-pieees|ger has released the Ball. As it 
righttoasecond; and hence theex- | leaves the top of the shaft, it 18 one 
penditure of thought, and labour,|o’clock to the tenth of a second. 
and money, at the Greenwich Ob-|By the time it has reached the 
servatory, to afford the shipping of| bottom itis some five seconds later. 
the great port of London, andthe; Leaving the Ball Turret, and 
English navy, the exact time —jthe old building which it sur- 
true to the tenth of a second, or;mounts, the new Observatory, 
six hundredth of a minute — and | where the chief work of the estab- 
to afford them also a book, the|lishment is done, claims our no- 
Nautical Almanack, containing a/|tice. This attention would scarce- 
mass of astronomical facts, on'ly be given to its outward ap- 
which they may base their calcu-| pearance for itis a long low build- 
lations, with fullreliance as to their | ing, scarcely seen beyond its own 
accuracy. Every day for the last|boundaries. The Greenwich Ob- 
seventeen years, at five minutes servatory is not a show place, but 
before one o'clock, the black ball| an eminently practical establish- 
five feet across and stuffed withiment. St. Petersburg and other 
cork, is raised halfway up its shaft| cities have much more gorgeous 
above the eastern turret of the) buildings devoted to astronomical 
Observatory ; — at two-and-a-half| purposes, and Russia and other 
minutes before that hour, it rises} countries spend much more money 
to the top. Telescopes from many |on astronomy than England does, 
8 point, both up and down the/yet the Greenwich Tables have a 
river, are now pointed to this dark | world-wide reputation, and some 
spot above the Greenwich trees,|of them are used as the pround- 
and many an anxious mariner has/j work for calculations in all Obser- 
his eae uci beside him, that/vatories at home andabroad. The 
their indications may be made,astronomer does not want marble 
true. Watch the Ball as you stand ‘halls or grand saloons for his 
in the Park. It is now just raised./work. Galileo used a bell-tower 
You must wait two minutes and ajat Venice, and Kepler stood on 
half, and as you do so, you feel|the bridge at Prague to watch the 
what a minute may be. It seems/|stars. The men, not the buildings, 
a long, palpable, appreciable time, |do the work. No disappointment 
indeed. In the turret below,|need be felt, then, to find the mo- 
stands a clock telling the true time, |dern Observatory a range of un- 
gained by a laborious watching ofjadorned buildings running east 
‘the clock-stars; and beside the;and west, with slits in the roof 
clock, 1s @ man with a practised {and in some of the walls. Within 
hand upon atrigger, and a prac-/these simple buildings are the in- 
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struments now used, displaying,120/., and two additional eom- 


almost the perfection of mecha- 
nica] skill in their construction and 
finish — beautifully adapted to 
the object they have to fulfil, and 
in perfect order. They are fixed 
on solid piers of masonry, deeply 
imbedded in the earth, to secure 
freedom from vibration — a qua- 
lity better obtained when the foun- 
dations are on sand or gravel than 
when on rock. 

To describe the instruments by 
their technical names, and to go 
into any particulars of the instru- 
ments they have superseded, would 
take space, ogly to do the work 
ofa scientific treatise. Enough, 
therefore, to say that there are the 
telescopes best adapted to the 
chief duty of the place, which is, 
watching the moon whenever she 
is visible; watching the clock-stars, 
by which the true time is calcu- 
lated more exactly than it could 
be from observations of the sun 
alone; and watching other plane- 
tary bodies as they pass the me- 
ridian. Eclipses, occultations, 
and other phenomena, of course, 
have their share of attention, and 
add tothe burden of the observer’s 
duties. 

The staff of the Observatory in- 
cludes a chief astronomer, Mr. 
Airy, with a salary of 8002. a year; 
and six assistants who are paid, 
4701., 2901., 2407., 150/., 180/., and 
130/., respectively. This does not 
include the officers of the Meteo- 
rological branch of the establish- 
ment, to be spoken of hereafter; 
and which consists of Mr. Glaisher, 


puters. At times, when these 
scientific labourers have collected 
more observations tan they are 
able to work out; ‘udiditional help 
is summoned, in shape of the body 
of scientific clerks before spoken 
of; who, seated at desks, cast up 
the accounts the planetary bodies, 
including such regular old friends 
as the moon and fixed stars, but 
not forgetting those wandering 
celestial existences that rush, from 
time to time, over the meridian, 
and may be fairly called the 
chance customers of the astro- 
nomer. 

Though the interior of the Ob- 
servatory seems 80 still, the life of 
those employed there has its ex- 
citements. ooking through te- 
lescopes forms a small part only 
of their duty — and that duty 
cannot be done when the weather 
is unfavourable. On cloudy days 
the observer is idle; in Due t 
weather he is busy; and a lon 
continuance of clear days and 
nights gives him more employment 
than he can well complete. Sum- 
mer, therefore, is his time of 
labour; winter his time of rest. 
It appears that in our climate the 
nights, on the whole, are clearer 
than the days, and evenings less 
cloudy than mornings. Every 
assistant takes his turn as an ob- 
server, and a chain of duty is kept 
up night and day; at other pe- 
riods, the busiest portion of the 
twenty-four hours at the Obser- 
vatory, is between nine in the 
morning and two in the afternoon. 


with 240/. a year, one assistant at)During this time they work in si- 
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lence, the task being to complete 
the records of the observations 
made, by filling in the requisite 
columns of figures upon printed 
forms, and then adding and sub- 
tracting them as the caserequires. 
Whilst thus engaged, the assistant 
who has charge of an instrument 
looks, fromtime to time, at his star- 
regulated clock, and when it warns 
him that his expected ee is 
nearly due, he leaves his com- 
panions, and quietly repairs to the 
room where the telescope is ready. 
The adjustment of this has pre- 
viously been arranged with the 
greatest nicety. The shutter is 
moved from the slit in the roof, 
the astronomer sits upon an eas 

chair with a moveable back. If 
the object he seeks is high in the 
heavens, this chair-back is lowered 
till its occupant almost lies down; 
if the star is lower, the chair-back 
is raised in proportion. He has 
his note-book and metallic pencil 


inhand. Across the eye-piece of|and the task is done. 


the telescope are stretched seven 
lines of spider-web, dividing the 
field of view. If his seat requires 
change, the least motion arranges 
it to his satisfaction, for it rests 


upon a railway ofits own. Beside 


him is one of the star-clocks, and 
as the moment approaches for the 
appearance of the planct, the ex- 
citement of the moment increases. 
“The tremble of impatience for 
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appears, the observer, in technical 
language, takes a second from the 
clock face; that is, he reads the 
second with his eye, and counts on 
by the ear the succeeding beats of 
the clock, naming the scconds 
mentally. As the star passes each 
wire of the transit, he marks down 
in his jotting-book with a metallic 
pene the second, and the second 
only, of his observation, with such 
a fraction of a second as corre- 
sponds, in his judgement, to the in- 
tervalof time between the passage 
of the star, and the beat of the 
clock which preceded such pas- 
sage.” e 

An experienced observer will 
never commit an error in this 
mental calculation, exceeding the 
tenth of asecond, or six hundredth 
of a minute. When the star has 
been thus watched over the seven 
cobweb lines (or wires), the ob- 
server jots down the hour and mi- 
nute, in addition to the second, 
Stars, not 
very near the sun, may be seen in 
broad daylight, but, at night, it 
is requisite to direct aray of light 
from a lamp, so far to enlighten 
the field of the telescope, as to 
permit the spider lines to be seen 
running across the brighter ground 
on which the expected star is to 
be visible. bat 

The adjustment of thei 


ments is a task of’ 





the entrance of the star on the;Ift they are out of tie-only a 
field of view,” says an Edinburgh)shadow of a shade of ‘a hair’s- 
Reviewer, “is like that of a sports-| breadth, the desired accuracy is 
man whose dog has just made a|interfered with, and they have to 
full point, and who awaits the|/be re-adjusted. Temperature is 


widing of the game. 


re 


When a starjof course an important element 
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in their condition, and a slight 
sensibility may do mischief. ‘The 
warmth of the observer's body, 
when approaching the instru- 
ments, has been known to affect 
their accuracy; and to avoid such 
sources of error, instruments have 
at times been cased in flannel, that 
the non-conducting powers of that 
homely fabric might screen the 
too-sensitive metal. 

Sunday is acomparative holiday 
at the Observatory, for then, ex- 
cept when any extraordinary phe- 
nomena are expected, the only 
duty done is to drop the Time 
Ball, and observe the moon’s 

lace. The moon is never neg- 
ected, and her motions have 
been here watched, during the last 
hundred and seventy years, with 
the most pertinacious care, — to 
the great service of astronomy, 
and the great benefit of naviga- 
tion. 

The library should not pass un- 
noticed. It is small; but being 
devoted to works upon astronomy, 
and the kindred sciences, there is 
ample room forall that has hitherto 
been written on the subject, or 
that can, for many generations, be 
produced. The observations of 
a lifetime spent in watching the 
stars., r be printed in marvel- 
lousl}# few pages. <A glance 
through the Greenwich Astrono- 
mical Library gives a rough ge- 
neral idea of what the world has 
done and is doing for the pro- 
motion of this science. Russia 
contributes large, imperial-look- 
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munificent patronage of a despot; 
Germany sends from different 
points a variety of smaller, cheap- 
er-looking, yet valuable con- 
tributions; France gives proofs 
of her genius and her discoveries; 
but her forte is not in observation. 
The French are bad observers. 
They have no such proofs of un- 
remitting, patient toil in search 
of facts, as those afforded in the 
records of the Greenwich Tables 
of the Moon. Indeed, Greenwich, 
as we have already said, is a work- 
ing Observatory; and those who 
go into its library, and its fire- 
pe manuscript-room, and see 
10w its volumes of observations 
have been growing from the small 
beginnings of the days of Flam- 
stead and Halley, to those of our 
later and more liberal times, will 
have good reason to acknowledge 
that the money devoted to this 
establishment has been well em- 
a ae 

ne other spot must be noticed 
as amongst the notable things in 
this astronomical sanctum. It is 
the Chronometer-room, to which, 
during the first three Mondays in 
the year, the chief watchmakers 
of London send in their choicest 
instruments for examination and 
trial. The watches remain for a 
good portion of a year; their rates 
being noted, day by day, by two 
persons; and then the makers of 
the best receive prizes, and their 
instruments are purchased for the 
navy. Other competitors obtain 
certificates of excellence, which 


ing tomes, that tell of extended | bring customers fromthe merchant 
observations made under the|service; whilst others pass unre- 


‘warded. To enter theroom where 
these admirable instruments are 
kept, suggests the idea of going 
intoaBrobdingnagWatch-factory. 
Round the place are ranged 
shelves, on which the large watches 
are placed, all ticking in the most 
distinct and formidable way one 
against another. When they first 
arrive, in January, they are left to 
the ordinary atmospheric tem- 
perature for some months. Their 
rates being taken under these cir- 
cumstances, a large stove in the 
centre of the apartment is lighted, 
and heat got up to a sort of artifi- 
cial Hast India or Gold Coast 
point. Tried under these influ- 
ences, they are placed in an tron 
tray over the stove, like so many 
twatch-pics in a baker’s dish, and 
the fire being encouraged, they 
arc literally kept baking, to see 
how their metal will stand that 
style of treatment. Whilst thus 
hot, their rates are once more 
taken; and then, after this fiery 
ordeal, such of them as their 
owncrs like to trust to an opposite 
test, are put into freezing mix- 
tures! Yet, so beautifully made 
are these triumphs of human in- 
genuity — so well is their mecha- 
nism “corrected” for compen- 
sating the expansion paueed by 
the heat, and the contraction in- 
duced by the cold — that an even 
rate of going is established, so 
nearly, that its variation under op- 
posite circumstances becomes a 
matter of close and certain esti- 
mate. 

The rates of chronometers on 
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Admiralty, atthe Observatory, are 
posted up and printed in an official 
form. Upon looking to the docu- 
ment for last year, we find a state- 
ment, of their performances du- 
ring six months of 1849, with me- 
moranda of the exact weeks during 
which the chronometers were ex- 
posed to the open air at a north 
window; the weeks the Chrono- 
meter-room was heated by astove, 
the chronometers being dispersed 
on the surrounding shelves; and 
the weeks during which they were 
raced in the tray abovethe stove. 
‘he rate given during the first 
week of trial is in every case omit- 
ted; like newly entered school- 
boys their early vagaries are not 
taken into account; but after that, 
every merit and every fault is 
watched with jealous care, and, 
when the day of judgment comes, 
the order of the arrangement of 
the chronometers in the list is 
determined solely by considera- 
tion of their irregularities of rate 
as expressed in the columns, “Dif- 
ference between greatest and 
least,’ and, ** Greatest difference 
between one week and the next.” 
The Royal Observatory, ac-. 
cording to a superstition agi 
wholly extinet, is the heagedye 
ters, not only of Agstiaaeaedl 
of Astrology. “#1re struc 
awfully regarded, by a small sec- 
tion of the community which igno- 
rance has still left amongst us, as 
a munufactory of horoscopes, and 
a repository for magic mirrors and 
divining-rods. Not long ago a 
well-dressed woman called at the 







trial for purchase by the Board of|Observatory gate to request ahint 
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as to the means of recovering 4 
lost sum of money; and recently: 
somebody at Brighton dispatched 
the liberal sum of five shillings in 
a post-office order to the same 
place, with a request to have his 
nativity castin return! Another, 
only last year, wrote as follows: — 
abe hae been informed that there 
are persons at the Observatory 
who will, by my enclosing a remit- 
tance and the hour of my birth, 
give me to understand who is to be 
my wife’ An early answer, stating 
all particulars, will oblige,” &e. 

This sketch descriptive of its 
real duties and uses are not neces- 
sary to relieve the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory from the charge of being 
an abode of sorcerers and astro- 
logers. A few only of the most 
ignorant can yet entertain such 
notions of its character; but they 
are not wholly unfounded. Magi- 
cians, whose symbols are the Ara- 
bic numerals, and whose arcana 
are mathematical computations, 
daily foretell events in that build- 
ing with unerring§ certainty. 
They pre-discover the future of 
the stars down to their minutest 
evolution and eccentricity. From 
data furnished from the Royal 
Observatory, 1s compiled an extra- 
ordinary prophetic Almanack 
from which all other almanacs are 
copied. It foretells to a second 
when and where each of the pla- 
nets may be seen in the heavens at 
any minute for the next three 
rears. The current number of the 

autical Almanack is for the Year 
of Grace 1853. 

In this quiet sanctuary, then, 
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the winds are made to register 
their own course and force, and 
the rain to gauge its own quantity 
as it falls; the planets are watched 
to help the mariner to steer more 
safely over the seas; and the 
heavens themselves are investi- 
gated for materials from which 
their future as well as their past 
history may be written. 


SWEDISH FOLK-SONGS. 


THE DOVE ON THE LILY. 


THERE sits a pure dove on a lily so 
white, 
On midsummer morning: —~ 
She sang of Christ Jesus from morning 
to night, 
In Heaven there is great joy, O! 


She sang, and she sang, ‘t was a joy to 
hear, 
Expecting a maiden in Heaven that year. 


“And should I reach Heaven ere twelve- 
Inonths are o'er, 

Sickness and pain I should know never 
more.” 


To her father’s hall the maiden she went, 
And through her left side a sharp pain 
was sent. 


“Oh! make my bed, mother, in haste, 
mother dear, 

I shall in the ficlus no more wander this 
year." 


‘And speak such words, daughter, dear 
daughter, no more; 

Thou shalt wed with a king ere twelve- 
months are o'er.” 


‘Oh! better that I be In Heaven a bride, 
Than remain on the earth amid kingly 


pride. 

‘‘And father, dear father, go fetch me a 
pricst, 

Tor I know that, ere long, death will be 
my gucst. 
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wh 
“And brother, dear brother, go get me a;for all sick persons and young 


bier; 
And sIster, dear sister, do thou dress my 
hair.” 


The maiden, she died, and was laid on 
her bier, 

And all her hand-maidens they plaited 
her hair. 


They carried her out from her father's 
hall door; 

And the angels of God with Hghts went 
before. 


They carried the corpse to the church- 
yard along, 

And the angels of God went before with 
a song, 


They buried the maiden bencath the 
dark sod, 
On midsummer morning: — 
And her coming was even well pleasing 
to God; 
In Heaven there is great joy, O! 





A WALK IN A WORK- 
HOUSE. 


A FEW Sundays ago, I formed 
one of the corgregation assembled 
in the chapel of a large metropoli- 
tan Workhouse. With the excep- 
tion of the clergyman a erk, 
and a very few oflicials,- there 
were none but paupers present. 
The children sat in the galleries; 
the women in the body of the cha- 
pel, and in one of the side aisles; 
the men in the remaining aisle. 
The service was decorously per- 
formed, though the sermon might 
have been much better adapted to 
the comprehension and to the cir- 
cumstances of the hearers. The 
usual supplications were offered, 
with more than the usual signi- 
_ficancy in such a place, for the 


children, for all that were desolate 
and oppressed, for the comforting 
and helping of the weak - hearted, 
for the raising-up of them that had 
fallen; for all that were in danger, 
necessity, and tribulation. The 
prayers of the congregation were 
desired “for several persons inthe 
various wards, dangerously ill;” 
and others who were recovering 
returned their thanks to Heaven. 
Among this congregation, were 
some evil-looking young women, 
and beetle-browed young men; 
but not many — perhaps that kind 
of characters kept away. Gene- 
rally, the faces (those of the chil- 
dren excepted) were depressed 
and subdued, and wanted colour. 
Aged people were there, in ever 
varicty. umbling, blear-cyed, 
spectacled, stupid, deaf, lame; 
vacantly winking in the gleams of 
sun that now and then crept in 
through the open doors, from the 
vaved yard; shading their listen- 
ing ears, or blinking eyes, with 
their withered hands; poring over 
their books, leering at nothing, 
going to sleep, crouching and 
drooping in corners. There were 
ae, old women, all skeleton 
within, all bonnet and cloak with- 
out, continually wiping their eyes 
with dirty dusters of pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs; and there were ugly old 
crones, both male and female, with 
a ghastly kind of contentment 
upon them which was not at all 
comforting to see. Upon the 
whole, it was the dragon, Pau- 
perism, in a very weak and im- 


fatherless children and widows,| potent condition; toothless, fang- 
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less, drawing his breath heavily 
enough, and hardly worth chain- 


ing up. : 

Vhen the service was over, I 
walked with the humane and con- 
scientious gentleman whose duty 
it was to take that walk, that Sun- 
day morning, through the little 
world of poverty enclosed within 
the workhouse walls. It was in- 
habited by a population of some 
fifteen hundred or two thousand 
paupers, ranging froin the infant 
newly born or not yet come into 
the pauper world, to the old man 
dying on his bed. 

In aroom opening from asqualid 
yard, where a number of listless 
women were lounging to and fro, 
trying to get warm in the ineffec- 
tual sunshine of the tardy May 
morning — in the “Itch Ward,’ 
not to compromise the truth — a 
woman such as HoGartu has often 
drawn, was hurriedly. getting on 
her gown, before a gust¥ fire. She 
was the nurse, or wardswoman, of 
that insalubrious department — 
herself a pauper — ilabby, raw- 
boned, untidy — unpromising and 
coarse of aspect as need be. But, 
on being spoken to about the pa- 
tients whom she had in charge, 
she turned round, with her shabby 
gown half on, half off, and fell a 
crying with all her might. Not 
for show, not querulously, not 
in ae mawkish sentiment, but in 
the deep grief and affliction of 
her heart; turning away her dis- 
hevelled head: sobbing most bit- 
terly, wringing herhands, and let- 
ting fall abundance of great tears, 
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was the matter with the nurse of 
the itch-ward? Oh, “the dropped 
child”? was dead! Oh, the Ehild 
that was found in the street, and 
shehad brought up ever since, had 
died an hour ago, and see where 
the little creature lay, beneath this 
cloth! The dear, the pretty dear! 

The dropped child scemed too 
small and poor a thing for Death 
to be in earnest with, but Death 
had taken it; and already its di- 
minutive form was neatly washed, 
composed, and stretched as if in 
sleep upon a box. I thought I 
heard a voice from Heaven saying, 
It shall be well for thee, O nurse 
of the itch- ward, when some less 
gentle pauper does those offices to 
thy cold form, that such as the 
dropped child are the angels who 
behold my Father’s face! 

In another room, were several 
ugly old women crouching, witch- 
like, round a hearth, and chatter- 
ingand nodding, after the manner 
of the monkies. ‘All well here? 
And enough to eat?” A general 
chattering and chuckling; at last 
an answer froma volunteer. ‘Oh 
yes gentleman! Bless you gentle- 
man! Lord bless the parish of St. 
So-and-So! Jt feed the hungry, 
Sir, and give drink to the thusty, 
and it warm them which is cold, so 
it do, and good luck to the parish 
of St. So-and-So, and thankee 
gentleman!” Elsewhere, a party 
of pauper nurses were at dinner. 
‘“‘How do you get on?” “Qh pretty 
well Sir! We works hard, and we 
lives hard — like the sodgers!”’ 

In another room, a kind of pur- 


that choked her utterance. What/gatory or place of transition, six 
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or eight noisy madwomen were ga-;and accommodation, better pro- 
thered together, under the super-| vided for, and taken care of, than 
intendence of one sane attendant. |the honest pauper. 


Among them was a girl of two or 
three and twenty, very prettily 
dressed, of most respectable ap- 
hai ges , and good manners, who 

ad been broughtin from the house 


And this conveys no special im- 
putation on the workhouse of the 
parish of St. So-and-So, where, 
on the contrary, [saw many things 
to commend. It was very agree- 


where she had lived as domestic|able, recollecting that most infa- 


servant (having, I eupnOr no 
friends), on account of being sub- 


mousand atrocious enormity com- 
mitted at Tooting — an son dea 
l 


ject to epileptic fits, and requiring| which, ahundred years hence, wi 


to be removed under the influence 
ofavery bad one. She was by no 
means of the same stuff, or the 
sume breeding, or the same ex- 


still be vividly remembered in the 
bye-ways of English life, and 
which has done more to engender 
a gloomy discontent and suspicion 


yerience, or in the same state offamone many thousands of the 
3 3 


mind, as those by whom she was 
surrounded; and she pathetically 
complained that the daily associa- 
tion and the nightly noise made 


poops thanall the Chartist leaders 
could have done in all their lives 
— to find the pauper children in 
this warkhouselooking robust and 


her worse, and was driving her[{well, and apparently the objects 


mad — which was perfectly evi- 
dent. The case was noted for en- 
a and redress, but she said 
she had already been there for 
some weeks. 

If this girl had stolen her mis- 
tress’s watch, I do not hesitate to 
say she would, in all probability, 
have been infiuitely better off. 
Bearing in mind, in the present 


of very great care. In the Infant 
School — a large, light, airy room 
at the top of the building — the 
little creatures, being at dinner, 
and eating their potatoes heartily, 
were not cowed by the presence of 
strange visitors, but stretched out 
their small hands to be shaken, 
with a very pleasant confidence. 
And it was comfortable to see two 


brief description of this walk, not|mangey pauper rocking - horses 


only the facts already stated in this 
Journal, in reference to the Model 
Prison at Pentonville, but the ge- 
neral treatment of convicted pri- 
soners under the associated silent 
aystem too, it must be once more 
distinctly set before the reader, 
that we have come to this absurd, 
this rous, this monstrous 
pass, e dishonest felon is, in 
respe eanliness, order, diet, 


rampantinacorner. In the girls’ 
school, where the dinner was also 
in progress, everything’ bore a 
cheerful and healthy aspect. The 
mealwas over, in the boys’ school, 
by the time of our arrival there, 
and the room was not yet quite re- 
arranged: but the boys were roam- 
ing unrestrained about a large and 
airy yard, as any other schoolboys 
might have done. Some of them 
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had been drawing large ships upon|wards, wearing out life, God 
the schoolroom wall; and if they | knows how — this was the scenery 
had a mast with shrouds and stays|through which the walk lay, for 
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set up for practice (es they have 
in the Middlesex House of Cor- 
rection), it would be so much the 
better. Atpresent, if a boy should 
feel a strong impulse upon him to 
learn the art of going aloft, he 
could only gratify it, I presume, 
as the men and women paupers 
gratify their aspirations after het- 
ter board and lodging, by smash- 
ing as many workhouse windows 
as possible, and being promoted 
to prison. 
none place, the Newgate of the 
Workhouse, a company of boys 
and youths were locked up in a 
yard alone; their day-room me 
a kind of kennel where the casua 
poor used ee. to be littered | 
down at night ivers of them! 
had been there some long time. 
“Are they never goiteSiiigeee 
was the natural enquiry. 
of theasare crippled, in some form 
‘Sebther,” said the Wardsman, 
and not fit for anything.” They 
slunk about, like dispirited wolves 
or hyenas; and made a pounce at 
their fuod when it was served out, 
much as those animals do. ‘The 
big - headed idiot shuffling his feet 
along the pavement, inthe: sunlight 
outside, was a more agreeable ob- 
ject everyway. 

Groves of babiesinarms; groves 
of mothers and other sick women 
in bed; groves of lunatics; jungles 
of men in stone - paved’ down- 
stairs day-rooms, waiting for their 
dinners; longerand longer groves 
of old people, i In upstairs sInfirmary | 













two hours. In some of these latter 
chambers, there were pictures 
stuck against the wall, and a neat 
display of crockery and pewter on 
akind of sideboard ; now and then 
it was a treat to see a plant or two; 
in almost every ward, there was 
a cat. 

In all of these Long Walks of 
aged and infirm, some old people 
were bed-ridden, and had been 
for a long time; some were sitting 
on their beds half-naked; some 
dying in their beds; some out of 
bed, and sitting at a table near 
the fire. A sullen or lethargic 
indifference to what was asked, a 
blunted sensibility to everything 
but warmth and food, a moody 
absence of complaint as being of 
no use, a dogged silence and re- 
wntful desire to beleftalone again, 
thought were generally apparent. 


On our walking into the midst of 


one of these dreary perspectives 
of old men, nearly the following 
little dialogue took place, the 
nurse not being immediately at 
hand: 

“ All well here?” 

No answer. An old man in a 
Scotch cap sitting among others 
on a form at the table, cating out 
of a tin poner pushes back 
his cap a little to look at us, claps 
it down on his forehead again with 
the palm of his hand, and goes on 

eating. 

« All well here?” (repeated.) 

No answer. Another old man 
sitting on his bed, paralytically 
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pee a boiled potato, lifts his 
iead, and stares. 

‘“‘Knough to eat?” 

No answer. Another old man, 
in bed, turns himself and coughs. 

‘How are you to-day?” To the 
last old man. 

That old man says nothing; but 


another old man, a tall old man of 


avery good address, speaking with 
perfect correctness, comes for- 
ward from somewhere, and vo- 
Junteers an answer. The reply 
:lmost always proceeds from a vo- 
lunteer, and not from the person 
looked at or spoken to. 

‘‘We are very old, Sir,” 
mild, distinct voice. ‘*We can’t 
expect to be well, most of us.” 

‘Are you comfortable?” 

‘‘T have no complaint to make, 
Sir.”” With a half shake of his 
head, ahalf shrug of his shoulders, 
and a kind of apo ogetic smile. 

‘Enough to eat?’ 

“Why, Sir, I have but a poe 
appetite,’ with the same air as 
before; “and yetI get through my 
allowance very easily.” 

“But,” showingaporringer with 
a Sunday dinner in it; “here is a 
portion of mutton, and three po- 
tatoes. You can’t starve on that?” 

“Oh dear no, Sir,” with the 
same apologeticair. ‘‘Notstarve.”’ 

a What do you want?”’ 

‘We have very little bread, Sir. 
It’s an exceedingly small quantity 
of bread.” 

The nurse, who is now rubbing 
her hands at the questioner’s 
elbow, interferes with, “It ain't 
muchraly, Sir. You see they ’ve 
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they ve took their breakfast, there 
can only be a little left for night, 
Sir.” 

Another old man, hitherto in- 
visible, rises out of his bedclothes, 
as out of a grave, and looks on. 

“You have tea at night?’’ The 
questioner is still addressing the 
well-spoken old man. 

“Yes, Sir, wehave tea at night.” 

“And vou save what bread you 


can from the morning, to eat with 
it?” 


“Yes, Sir—if wecan save any.” 
‘And you want more to eat 


+ a{with it?” 


“Yes, Sir.” Withavery anxious 
face. 

The questioner, in the kindness 
of his heart, appears a little dis- 
composed, and changes the sub- 
ject. 


J 
| “What has become of the old 


MNS ased to lic in that bed in 
corner ?” 

The nurse don’t remember what 
old man is referred to. Theré}ga: 
been such amany old men. a 
well-spoken old man is doubtful. 
The spectral old man who has 
come to life in bed, says, ‘Billy 
Stevens.” Another old man who 
has previously had his head in the 
fireplace, pipes out, 

‘“Charley Walters.” 

Something like a feeble interest 
is awakened. I suppose Charley 
Walters had conversation in him. 

“He’s dead!” says the piping 
old man. 

Another old man, with one ae 
screwed up, hastily displaces the 


only six ounces a day, and when! piping old man, and says: 
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“Yes! Charley Walters died in) Who could help wondering why 


that bed, and — and —” 

“Billy Stevens,’’ persists the 
spectral old man. 

‘No, no! and Johnny Rogers 
died in that bed, and — and 
they ’re both on ’em dead — and 
Sam’l Bowyer;”’ this seems very 
extraordinary to him; ‘he went 
out!” 

With this he subsides, and all 
the old men (having had quite 
enough of it) subside, and the 
spectral old man goes into his 
grave again, and takes the shade 
of Billy Stevens with him. 

Aswe turn to go out at the door, 
another previously invisible old 
man, a hoarse old man in a flannel 
gown, is standing there, as if he 
hud just come up through the 
floor. 

“IT beg your pardon, Sir, could 
I take the liberty of saying a 
word?” 

“Yes: what is it?” 

“T am greatly better in my 
health, Sir; but what I want, to 
get me quite round,” with his hand 
on his throat, ‘is a little fresh air, 
Sir. It has always done my com- 
plaint so much good, Sir. The 
regular leave for going out, comes 
round so seldom, thatif the gen- 
tlemen, next Friday, would give 
nie leave to go out walking, now 
ane then — for only an hour or so, 

ir! —”’ 

Who could wonder, looking 
through those weary vistas of bed 
and infirmity, that it should do 
him good to meet with some other 


— 


the old men lived on as they did; 
what grasp they had on life; what 
crumbs of interest or occupation 
they could pick up from its bare 
board; whether Charley Walters 
had ever described to them the 
days when he kept company with 
some old pauper woman in the 
bud, or Billy Stevens ever told 
them of the time when he was a 
dweller in the far-off foreign land 
called Home! 

The morsel of burnt child, lying 
in another room, so patiently, in 
bed, wrapped in lint, and looking 
stedfastly at us with his bright 
quiet eyes when we spoke to him 
biddlyicoked as if the knowledge 
of these things, and of all the 
tender things there are to think 
about, might have been in his 
mind — as if he thought, with us, 
that there was a fellow-feeling in 
the pauper nurses which appeared 
to make them more kind to their 
charges than the race of common 
nurses in the hospitals — as if he 
mused upon the Future of some 
older eluldren lying around him in 
the same place, and thought it 
best, perhaps, all things consi- 
dered, that he should die — as if 
he knew, without fear, of those 
many coffins, made and unmade, 
piled up in the store below — and 
of his unknown friend, “the drop- 
ped child,” calm upon the box-lid 
covered with a cloth. But there 
was something wistful and appeal- 
ing, too, in his tiny face, asif, in 
the midst of all the hard necessi- 


scenes, and assure himself that}ties and incongruities he pondered 
there was something else onearth?{on, he pleaded, in behalf of the 
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helpless and the aged poor, for ajsive plain, that lay along the shore 
little more liberty — and a little/ ofa mighty lake, to the banks of 
more bread. which thick plantations crowded 
so near that the old Irish called 
the water Lough-glas, which signi- 
fies waters of green. The districts 
where a short. but thick and sweet 
herbage sprung up among the 
rocks, were certainly put to the 
use of feeding cattle, and it was 
while employed there as a herd- 
boy, that Con Mc Nale determmed 
to become a farmer. Ilis mind 
was madeup. His earnings were 
hardly enough to keep life in him, 
and if he had tried to save the 
price of a spade out of them to be- 
rin business with, the chances are 
that he would have died prema- 
durely for want of food. But that 
didu’t matter much; he was de- 
termined to be a farmer. This 
which had been manufactured, as;determination was then as likely 
the mark in the crown declared, | of fulfilment as that of Oliver 
by the Saxons in the Borough of| Cromwell to become Protector of 
Southwark, which locality Con be-|the Realm, while tending the vats 
lieved to be in the naighbourhood |at Huntingdon; or that of Aladdin 
of England. The brogues were|to become aprince, when he was a 
also absent, but were favourably | ragged boy in the streets of Bag- 
represented by shoes of native;dad. ‘To show, however, what 
manufacture laced with  stoutjperseverance will do, when I made 
thongs. In fact, Mr. Mc Nale was/acquaintance with Mr. Con Me 
a fine specimen of the finest pi- Nale he had actually got posses- 
sion of aspade, and was making 
good use of it in a ditch — his own 
ditch, on his own land. As he 
lands and to Switzerland, and per- | went on, now digging, now resting 
haps seen many places not muchion thehanile, he told me all about 
more grand and picturesque than}his gradual promotion from a 
the district where Con Mc Nale;jherd-boy to a country jontleman. 
had made a patch of the desert to; “My father,” said he, “lived 
smile. A long range of blue moun-|under ould ue Kilkelly, an’ 
tains rising irregularly above each, for awhile tinded his cattle: but 
other, looked down on an exten-|the Squire’s gone out iv this part 
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Con Mc Natr would have been 
summarily repudiated as an Irish- 
man by our farce-writers and 
slashing novelists. He neither 
drank, fought, nor swore; did not 
make many blunders; and never 
addressed a friend either as his 
“honey” or his “jewel.” His co- 
tamore was of stout frieze, and 
though Con had long attained his 
fullheight, the tailor had left him 
room to grow. The cauleen was 
not his head-dress, for Con had 
arrived at the dignity ofa silk hat, 


santry in the world — without the 
rags. 
People have gone to the High- 
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iv the counthry, to Australia or 
some furrin part, an’ the mention- 
ed house (mansion house) an’ the 
fine propperty was sould, so it was, 
for little or nothin’, for the fightin’ 
was over in furrin parts; Boney 
was put down, an’ there was no 
price for corn or cattle, an’ ajon- 
tleman from Scotland came an’ 
bought the istate. We were warn- 
ed by the new man to go, for he 
tuk in his own hand all the in-land 
about the domain, bein’ a grate 
farmer. He put nobody in our 
little place, but pulled 1t down, 
an’ he guv father a five guinea 
note, but my father was ould an’ 
not able toface the world agin, an’ 
he went to the town an’tuk a room 
— a poor, dirty, choky place it was 
for him, myself, and sisther to live 
in. The naighbours were very 
kind an’ good, though. Sister 
Bridget got a place wid a farmer 
hereabouts, and I tuk the world on 
my own showlders. Ihad nothin’ 
at all but the rags I stud up in, an’ 
they were bad enuf. Voor Biddy 
got a shillin® advanced iv her 
wages that her masther was to giv 
her. She guv it me, for I was bent 
on goin’ towards Belfast to look 
for work. All along the road I 
axed at every place; they could 
giv it me but to no good, except 
when I axed, they ‘d giv me a bowl 
iv broth, or a piece iv bacon, or an 
oaten bannock, so that I had my 
shillin’ to the fore when I got to 
Belfast. 

‘Here the heart was near lavin’ 
me all out intirely. I went wand- 
therin’ down to the quay among 


the ships, and what should there;thratemint of all kinds. 
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be but a ship goin’ to Scotland 
that very night, wid pigs. In throth 
it was fun to sec the sailors at 
cross-purposes wid ’em, for they 
didn’t know the natur iv the 
bastes. I did. I knew how to coax 
‘em. J set to an’ I deludhered an’ 
coaxed the pigs, an’, by pullin’ 
them by the tail, knowing that if 
they took a fancy I wished to pull 
’em back out of the ship, they ’d 
run might and main into her, and 
so they did. Well, the sailors were 
mightily divarted, an’ when the 
pigs was aboord, I wint down to 
the place — an’ the short iv it 1s 
that in three days I was in Glasgow 
town, an’ the captain an’ the 
sailors sabschribod np tinshillins 
an’ guvitintomy hand. Well, I 
bought a raping hook, an’ away I 
trudged till I got quite an’ clane 
into the counthry, an’ the corn 
was, here and there, fit to cut. At 
last I goes an’ ax a farmer for 
work. He thought Iwas too wake 
to be paid by the day, but one field 
havin’ one corner fit to cut, an’ the 
next not ready, “Paddy,” says he, 
“you may begin in that corner, an’ 
I'll pay yees by the work yees do,’ 
an’ he guv ine my breakfast an’ a 
pint of beer. Well, I never quit 
that masther the whole harvest, 
an’ when the raping was over I 
had four goolden guineas to carry 
home, besides that was as sthrong 
as a lion. Yees would wonder 
how glad the sailors was to see me 
back agin, an’ ne’er a farthin’ 
would they take back iv their mo- 
ney, but tuk me over agin to Bel- 
fast, givin’ me the hoighth of good 
I did not 
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stay an hour in Belfast, but tuk to 
the road to look afther the ould 
man an’ little Biddy. Well, sorrows 
the tidin’s I got. The ould man 
had died, an’ the grief an’ dis- 
threas of poor little Biddy had 
even touched her head a little. 
The dacent people where she was, 
may the Lord reward ’em, though 
they found little use in her, kep 
her, hoping I would be able to 
come home an’ keep her mysclf, 
an’ solwas. I brought her away 
wid me, an’ the sight iv me put 
new life in her. I was set upon 
not being idle, an’ I ’Il tell yees 
what I did next. 

‘‘When I was little bouchaleen iv 
a boy I used to be a head on the 
mountain face, an’ ’twas often I 
shelteredmyself behind them gray 
rocks that ’s at the gable iv my 
house, an’ somehow it came into 
my head thatthe new Squire, being 
a grate man for improvin’, might 
let me try to brake in a bit iv land 
there, an’ sol goes off to him, an’ 
one iv the sarvints bein’ a sort iv 
cousin iy mine, I got to spake to 
the Squire, an’ behould yees he 
uv me lave at onst. Well, there ’s 
no time like the prisint, an’ as I 
passed out iv the back yard of the 
mentioned (mansion) house, I sees 
the sawyers cutting some Norway 
firs that had been blown down by 
the storm, an’ I tells the sawyers 
that I had got lave to brake in a 
bit iv land in the mountains, an’ 
what would some pieces iv fir cost. 
They says they must see what kind 
of pieces they was that I wished 
for, an’ no sooner had I set about 
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Squire himself comes ridin out of 
the stable-yard, an’ says he at onst, 
Mc Nale, says he, you may have a 
load iv cuttins to build your cabin, 
or two if you need it. ** The Hea- 
vens be your honour’s bed,” says 
I, an’ ] wint off to the room where 
I an’ Biddy lived, not knowin’ if I 
was on my head or a) heels. Next 
day, before sunrise, I was up here 
five miles up the face of Sheve- 
dan, with a spade in my fist, an’ I 
looked roun’ torthe most shiltered 
spot I could sit my eyes an. Here 
Isaw, where the house an’ yard are 
stan’in, aplotiv about an acre to 
the south iv that tall ridge ofrocks, 
well sheltered from the blast from 
the north an’ from the aste, an’ it 
was about sunrise an’ a fine morn- 
ing in October that I tuk up the 
first spadeful. There was a spring 
then drippin’ down the face 1v the 
rocks, the same you see gushin’ 
through the crockery pipe in the 
farm-yard; an’ I saw at once that 
it would make the cabin com- 
pletely damp, an’ the land about 
mighty sour an’ water-slain; so I 
determined to do what I saw done 
in Scotland. Isunka deep drain 
right under the rock to run all 
along the back iv the cabin, an’ 
workin’ that day all alone by my- 
self, I did a grate dale iv it. At 
night, it was close upon dark when 
I started to go home, sv I hid my 
Ae in the heath an’ trudged off. 
The next mornin’ I bargined with 
a farmer to bring me up a load 
fir cuttins from the Squire’s, oa 
oy the evenin’ they were throwf 
dgwn within a quarter iv a mile iv 


looking ’em through than the|my place, — for there was no road 
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to it then, an’ I had to carry ’em) brought, to make the partitions in 
myself for the remainder of the}the winter, an’in a day or two 
way. This occupied me till near) after I had got the inside so dhry 
nightfall; but I remained that) thatI was ableto bring poor Biddy 
nicht till I placed two upright] to live there for good and all. 
posts of fir, one at each corner iv/The Heavens be praised, there 
the front iv the cabin. was not a shower iv rain fell from 

“Twas detarmined to get the/the time I began the cabin till I 
cabin finished as quickly as pos-|cnded it, an’ when the rain did 
sible, that 1 might be able to nye fay not a drop came through, — 
upon the spot, for much time was/all was nee off by my dhrain 
lost in goin’ and comin’. The! into the little river before yees, 
next day I was up betimes, an’}The moment | was settled in the 
comminced dhraining 


finding a track iv stiff blue clay,;house I 


I cut a multitude of thick square 
sods iv it, an’ having set up two 
more posts at the remainin’ two 


about an acre iv bog in front, an 
the very first winter I sowed a 
shillin’s worth of cabbidge seed, 


corners iv the cabin, i laid fourjan’ sold in the spring a pound’s 


rows iv one gable, rising it about 
three fect high. Lavin’ laid the 


worth of little cabbidge plants for 


ithe gardins in the town below. 


rows, I sharpind three or four; When spring came—noticin’ how 


straight pine branches, an’ druv 
them down through the sods into 
the earth,to pin the wall inits place. 
Next day I iad a whole gable up, 
each three rows iv sods pinned 
through to the three benathe. In 
about cight days I had put up the 
four walls, makin’ a door an’ two 
windows; an’ now my outlay be- 
gan, for Thad to pay a thatcher to 
put on the sthraw an’ to assist me 
in risin’ the rafthers. 
week it was covered in, an’ it was 
a pride to see it with the new 
thatch an’ a wicker chimbley 
daubed with clay, like a pallis 
undernathe the rock. I now got 
some turf that those who had cut 
‘em had,ageaemoved, an’ they 
sould ’em: thrifle, an’ I madea 





the early planted praties did the 
best,] planted my cabbidge ground 
with praties, an’ I had a noble 
crap, While the ground was next 
year fit for the corn. In the mane 
time, every winther I tuk in more 
and more ground, an’ in summer I 
cut my turf for fewel; where the 
cuttins could answer, in winther, 
fora dhrain; an’ findin’ how good 
the turf were, I got a little powne 


In anotherjan’ carried ’em to the town to sell, 


when I was able to buy lime in 
exchange, an’ put it on my bog, 
so as to make it produce double. 


As things went on, l got assistance, 


an’ when L marrid, my wife had 


two cows that cuv me a grate hft. 


“] was always thought to be a 
handy boy; an’I could do aturn 


erate fire an’ slept on the flure ofjof mason-work with any man not 


my own house that nicht. Next 
day I got another load iv fir 
Hous: hold Words, II. 


riglarly bred to it; sol took one 
of my loads of lime, an’ instead of 
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puttin’ it on the land, I made it 
into morthar—and indeed the 
stones being no ways scarce, I set 
to an’ built a little kiln, like asI 
had seen down the counthry. I 
could then burn my own lime, an’ 
the limestone were near to m 

hand, too many iv’em. While all 
this was goin on, I had riz an’ 
sould a good dale iv oats and 
praties, an’ every summer | found 
ready sale for my turf in the town 
from one jontleman that I always 


charged at an even rate, year by: 


year. I got the help of astout boy,a 
cousin iv my own, who was glad iv 
a shilter; an’ when the childher 
were ould enough, I got some 
young cattle that could graze upon 
the mountain in places where no 
other use could be made iv the 
land, and set the gossoons to 
herd ’ein. 

“There was one bit iv ground 
nigh han’ to the cabin, that puz- 
zied me intirely. It was very 
poor and sandy, an’ little better 
than a rabbit burrow; an’ telling 
the Squire’s Scotch steward iv it, 
he bade me thry some flax, an’ 
sure enuf, so 1 did, an’ a fine crap 
iv flax I had, as you might wish to 
sce; an’ the stame-mills being 
beginnin’ in the counthry at that 
time, J sould my flax for a very 

ood price — my wife having 

hried it, beetled it, an’ scutched 
it with her own two hands. I 
should have said before, that the 
Squire himself came up here with 
a fot iv fine ladies and jontlemen 
to see what I had done; an’ you 
never in your life seed a man so 
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Mimber of Parlimint from Scot- 
land was with him, an’ he tould 
me I was acredit to ould Ireland; 
and sure, didn’t Father Connor 
read upon the papers, how he 
tould the whole story in the Par- 
limint House before all the lords 
an’ quality: but faix, he didn’t 
forgit me; for a month ortwoafter 
he was here, an’ it coming on the 
winter, comes word for me an’ the 
powney to go down to the men- 
tioned (mansion) house, for the 
steward wanted me; so away I 
wint, an’ there, shure enuf, was 
an illigant Scotch plough, every 
inch of iron, an’a lot of young 
Norroway pines —the same you 
see shiltering the house an’ yard 
— an’ all was a free prisint for me 
from the Scotch jontleman that 
was the Mimber of Parlimint. 
"T was that plough that did the 
meracles iv work hereabouts ; for 
1 often lint it to any that I knew to 
be a careful hand; an’ it was the 
manes iv havin’ the farmers all 
round send an’ buy ’em. At last 
I was able to build a brave snug 
house; and praised be Providence, 
I have never had an hour’s ill 
health, nora moment’s grief, but 
when poor Biddy, the cratur, died 
from us. It is thirty years since 
that morning that | tuk up the 
first spadeful from the wild moun- 
tain side; an’ twelve acres are 
good labour land, an’ fifteen 










drained, an’ good gregin’. ] have 
been payin’ rint twagyears, an’ 
am still, thank God, ‘able to take 


my own part iv any day's work, — 
plouch, spade, or flail.” 


well plased as he was, an’ a] “Ilave you gotalease? said I. 
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“No, indeed; not a schrape of; by the force of my suggestion, I 


a pin; nor I neveraxedit. ave 


I not my tnnani-rite?”’ 
From that subject, Mr. Mc Nale 
diverged slightly into politics, 


touching on the state of the coun-: 


thry,and untwisting some entangle- 


meuts of the “Irish difficulty” that | born on the 7th of 
might be usefully made known in} died on the 
the neighbourhood of West-|Hlis life was 


minster. 


‘'Troth, Sir,” said Con, “you! 
English are mighty grand in all| 
our doings. You dale wholesale; 


mall sorts iv things; good luck to 
you—in charity as well as in prgs, 
: 7 ¢ . ’ 
praties, an’ sich like. Well you 
want to improve Ireland by whole- 
sale; you set up illigant schames 
for puttin’ us all to rights by the 


million; for clanin’ an’ dranin’ a! 


whole province at onst; for givin 
labour to everybody; an’ 
mighty purty on paper, with 
figures all as round an’ nate as 
copybooks, with long rigiments 
of O’s, after’em. I’ve heard iv 
whole stacks of papers piled up 
an’ handsomely ticketed in tidy 
big ‘offices — all ‘rules and rigla- 
tions’ for labourers, which the 
boys can’t follow, and the in- 
spectors can’t force. Why not,” 
continued Mr. Con, giving his 
spade a thrust into the ground 

iat sent it up to the maker's 
name, “Why not tache the boys to 
do as I have done?” 


‘‘But all are not so persevering, 
so knowing, and so fond of work 
us you.” 

Whether Mr. Mc Nale was im- 
pressed by his own modesty, or 


jwas fourteen years of age when 
ithe 





‘| 
pa! 


all; 


| england and 





knew not. But he was silent. 


oe 
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Wittiam WorpsSWoORTH was 
April, 1770; he 
3d of April, 1850. 
»srolonged for ten 
years beyond ihe space attributed 
to man by the inspired Psalmist. 
He lived in an age unprecedented 
for its social and civil revolutions; 
for its discoveries in science, and 
their practical application. He 


» 


oo 


new North American Re- 
public was finally recognised as 
one of the brotherhood of na- 
tions; he witnessed the French 
Revolution; the subjection of 
every monarchy in Europe, except 
tussia, to the ab- 
solute will of a French emperor; 
the instalment and evaporation of 
the Holy Alliance; the HKuropean 
war of twenty years, and the /u- 
ropean peace of thirty - two years ; 
one Pope carried into exile by a 
foreign conqueror, another driven 
into exile by his own subjects: 
and at home, the trials of Hardy 
and Thelwall; the Bank Restric- 
tion Act; the origination of the 
Bell and Lancaster systems of 
education; the visit of the allied 
monarchs to London; the passing 
of Peel’s Bill; the introduction 
of Palmer’s mail-coaches and 
M‘Adam’s roads; the invention of 
steam navigation; the passing of 
the Reform Bill; the development 
of the Railway system, and the 
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selves. Coleridge subsequently 
developed it i more precise and 
uncxceptionable language in his 
Biographia Literaria. ‘The effect 
of its premature announcement 
was, that the Lyrical Ballads were 
judged, not by their own intrinsic 
merits, but by the theory upon 
which they were said to have been 
constructed. 

The insurmountable indolence 
of Coleridve — always planning 
works too great for human accom- 
plishment, and resting satisfied 
with projects — left Wordsworth 
to pursue his path alone. This he 
did with characteristic pertinacity 
of purpose; if criticism had any 
influence on hin at all, it was only 
to confirm him in his foregone 
conclusions. After an excursion to 
Germany, in which he was accom- 
panied by his sisterand Coleridge, 
he returned to his native country, 
“with the hope,” as he has told us 
in his Preface to the Excursion, 
‘“‘of being enabled to construct a 
literary work that might live.” 

In 1803, William Wordsworth 
married Miss Mary Hutchinson, 
and settled at Grasmere. Ie re- 
moved in a few years to Rydal 
Mount, where he continued to re- 
side till his death. Subsequently 
to this time his life is utterly de- 
void of personal incident, and may 
be briefly recapitulated before 


proceeding to chronicle his poeti- 


cal 
his 
him, he had one daughter, who 


ee which are indeed 
i 


died before him, and two sons, 


one of whom holds a vicarage in 
Cumberland, the other is a distri- 


fe. By his wife, who survives 
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ibutor of stamps. In 1814, Words- 
worth, by the patronage of the Earl 
of Lonsdale, was appointed dis- 
tributor of stamps for Cumberland 
and Westmoreland — a recogni- 
tion of the claims of genius to pub- 
lic support only second in eccen- 
tricity to the making of Burns an 
exciseman. After holding this 
oftice for twenty-eight years, he 
was allowed to relinyuish it to his 
second son, and retire upon apen- 
sion of 300d. a year. In 1843. he 
succeeded Southey in the limited 
emoluments and questionable dig- 
nity of the Laureateship. His 
slender inheritance, the benefi- 
cence of Raisley Calvert, his office 
under Government, his retiring 
yension, and his emoluments as 
saureate, sufficed, with his simple 
tastes, to enable him to wait the 
slow pecuniary returns of his li- 
terary labours. 

W hile the critical storm awaken- 
ed by the Preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads was still raging, he com- 
posed his Peter Bell and his Wag- 
goner, which were not, however, 
sublished till many years later. 
They are full of fine and deep-felt 
poctry. Their language is genuine 
racy English, and their versifica- 
tion unsurpassed for sweetness. 

It cannot, however, be denied that 
‘they are marked by a self-willed, 
exaggerated adherence to the 
theory of poetry he had promul- 
gated, the effect of something that 
is very like a spirit of contradic- 
tion. Ina playful adaptation of 
Milton’s sonnet, Tetrachordon, 
Wordsworth defends his choice 
of subjects by the admiration felt 
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or professed for ‘am o’ Shanter. 
He overlooks the utter difference 
between the mode in which Burns 
conceived and executed that poem, 
and himself his Benjamin the 
Waggoner. Burns was for the 
time the hero himself. In Tam o’ 
Shanter, and still more inthe Jolly 
Beggars, he expresses the very 
passions of the cliaeactars he pre- 
sents to us. Wordsworth, con- 
stitutionally incapable of the emo- 
tions of a boon companion, merely 
describes and moralises on the 
waywardness of his Benjamin. 
We sympathise with the common 
humanity of Burns’s genial repro- 


bates; we feel the cold shadow of 


Wordsworth’s Benjamin to be a 
hideous intruder among the fine 
poetical imagery and thought with 
which he is mixed up. 

In 1807, Wordsworth published 
two volumes, containing his own 
contributions to the Lyrical Bal- 
lads, with many additional poems. 


Minute detached criticism is not. 


the object of this sketch. Suffice 
itto say that many pieces in these 
volumes are unsurpassed in Eng- 
lish 
any language. 


rich lyrical exuberance of feeling; 


the Laodannia is as severely beauti- 


ful as a Greek statue; Hartleap 
Well is full of mellow humanity ; 


Rob Roy’s Grave, the Highland 
Girl, “She was a phantom of de- 
light ,”” — every piece, in short, is 
replete with delightful sentiment 
and graphic pictures of rural na- 


ry. 


ture. he objects of some o 


these poems obviously originate 


oetry, or in the poetry of 
ruag The Song at the 
feast of Brougham Castle has a 
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in a mistaken apprehenmon of the 
scope and purpose of poetry. 
Wordsworth was a curious ob- 
server of the workings of the 
human mind, and he sometimes 
confounded the pleasure derived 
from such metaphysical scrutiny 
with the pleasure derived fromthe 

resentation of poetical imagin- 
ings. Hence, what 1s questionable 
in his Idiot Boy, his Harry Gill, 
and some others. 

‘The Excursion, the most ambi- 
tious, and, with all its defects, the 
greatest of his works, was publish- 
edin 1814. Here the poet was in 
his true element. Wordsworth’s 
genius was essentially moralising 
and reflective. Incidents and ad- 
venture had no charm for him, 
He arrived at his knowledge of 
character by an inductive process, 
not like Shakespeare, by the in- 
tuition of sympathy and imagina- 
tion. He had no power of per- 
ceiving those light and graceful 
peculiarities of men and socicty, 
generally designated manners, 
vivid presentations of which con- 
stitute the charm of somany poets ; 
but he was tremulously alive to 
the charms of inanimate nature. 


*— The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy 
wood, | 
Their colours and their forms, were there 
to me 
An appetite; a fecling and a love, 
That had nou need of a remoter charm, 
By thought supplie J, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.” : 


His soul was full of lofty and 
imaginative conceptions of moral 
truths. He, therefore, after severe 
examination of his own poems, re- 
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solved to rest his claims to immor-|vears after the Excursion; and the 
tality on his composition of “aphi-; White Doe of Rylistone soon fol- 


losophical poem, containing views 
of Man, Nature, and Society; and 
to be entitled The Recluse, as 


lowed them, A miscellaneous vo- 


‘lume, of which the River Duddon 


was the most prominent, was pub- 


having for its principal subject the lished in 1820, and Yarrow Re- 


sensations and opinions ofa poet 
living in retirement.” 

How far this projected work has 
been advanced to completion, we 
have no means of knowing. <A 
preluninary work, descriptive of 
the growth of his own powers , ik, 
he has informed us, finished. The 

tecluse was to consist of three 
varts, the first and third contatn- 
ing chiefly meditations in the 
author's own person; the inter- 
mediate introducing characters m 
asemi-dramatic form. Itis to be 
regretted that his second part has 
alone been published, for Words: 
worth’s genius was essentially un- 
dramatic. But notwithstanding 
the disadvantages under which 
the poct laboured from the selec- 
tion of an uncongenial form, and 
his imperfect mastery of blank 
verse (a measure of which, per- 
haps, Milton alone among our 
Snglish poets has developed the 
full measure, and varicd power of 
modulation), the Excursion is, un- 
doubtedly, a poem in the highest 
and truest senseof the word. The 

hilosophical musings with which 
it abounds, are alike profoundand 
elevating. And nothing can sur- 
pass the deep pathos of the epi- 
sodes of Margaret and Een. 


visited, in 1835. Of all these 
works, it may suffice to say that 
they are highly characteristic of 
the author, and contain many 
beauties. 

Wordsworth’s poetry had lone 
to contend against the conven- 
tional prepossessions of the litera- 
ry world. From the beginning, 
however, his genius was felt by 
superior minds, and by afew young 
unprejudiced enthusiasts. Lis 
first admirers were literally a sect, 
and their admiration was, like the 
devotion of all sectarians, ardent 
and indiscriminating. ‘They have, 
however, served as interpreters 
between him and the reading pub- 
lic, and thus his merits have come 
to be generally acknowledged. 
His writings lent a tone to the 
works of some who, like Shelley, 
dissented from his theory; and 
some who, like Byron, systemfti- 
cally scoffed at them. The public 
taste was thus insensibly approxi- 
mated to them. Even yet, how- 
ever, Wordsworth is probably 
more praised than liked. But the 
process will goon, and in time what 
is really valuable in his poems will 
take the place that is due to it in 
the land’s literature. 

Of the first writings of Words- 


The subsequent publications of | worth little need be said. Though 


Wordsworth may be briefly enu- 
merated. Peter Bell and the 


they contain valuable thoughts, 
theyarelumberingand sufficiently 


Waggoner appeared within two/unreadable. The once furious con- 
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troversy about his literary creedas|increasing the commerce, com- 
heresy, need not be resypaitated;! forts, intercourse, affluenee, and 
there were great err a both | happiness of the whole communit 
sides. If his merits “indi-/they invaded the selfish saltude 
vidually depreciated, ‘there was/ ofthe oneman: ; and single-handed 
nruch inhis seemingly supercilious jhe did battle ag inst the armies of 
re-assertion, rather than defence|invading tourists, who came to 
and explanation of his views, to/share with him the heathful plea- 
extenuate the petulance with which | sures of the mountain and the lake, 
he was often treated. As for hisjin which he would have almost 
wanderings in the fields of politics; preserved a patent right for the 
and polemics, he is no exception | few. 
to the general truth, that the! This anti-natural spirit, how- 
warmest Uae rs of poets must) ever, did notalways leat himastray 
regret their deviations into such from the right path. In the Ex- 
uncongenial by-ways. cursion, were promulgated, for 
The man was like his poetry:)the first time, these views respect- 
simple and therefore conservative | ing the embruting tendency of the 
inhustastes: self-reliantand some-|unintermitting toil of our factor 
times repulsive trom his austerity,| labourers, the necessity of uni- 
yetwitharichfund of benevolence] versal cane ation by the State, and 
beneath the hard exterior. Ilis|the vocation of the English race to 
frame was strong and sinewy from|colonise the earth, which have 
his habits of exercise; his look| beenso many zealous missionaries. 
heavy, and, at first sight, unim-|We cannot better conclude these 
pressive ; but there was an inex-|desultory remarks, — an imperfect 
pressible charm in his smile. He| prelude to the lip of a truly good 
was the antithesis ofthe materialistjand great man — than by quoting 
and practical activity of the tine.|part of his weighty words in the 
Ife did not understand, and there- hecorion: respecting National 
fore could not appreciate , the| Education: — 
ennobling tendencies of the social|/“On! for the coming of that glorions 






ase ih a et 


and scientific career on which this ce ae = 
ave has entered — an age into eee ae ROvee Cee ere nena 


whithhe had lingered, rather than And best protection, this Imperial Realm, 
to which he belonged. He looked | Wille she exacta allegiance, shall admit 


An obligation, on her part, tu teach 
out upon the world from his €20-\Them who are born to serve her and 


tistic isolation rather as a critical obey ; 

ectator, than as a sympathiser. ee eee shen se : ue ; 

. . : A F rer children whot : n- 
His views of it were rusted over OT eg Pe annie a her 
with the conservative reyudices The rudiments of Letters, and to inform 
ofthe past. Railway she ated, and The mind with moral and religious truth, 
agninstthem wagedasonn eteer ing | | Both pr tie dies and practised — gv that 


war. Although 1 they were rapidly: However destitute, be left to droop 
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Ly timely culture unsustainod; or run 
Into a wild disorder; or be forced 
To drudge through weary life without the 
ald 
Of intellectual implements and tools; 
A savage horde among the civilised, 
A servile band among the lordly free! 
* * * * 
“The discipline of slavery is unknown 
Amongst us — hence the more do we re- 
quire 
The discipline of virtue; order else 
Cannot subsist, nor confidence, nor peace. 
Thus duties rising out of good possess’d, 
And prudent caution, necdful to avert 
Impending evil, do alike require 
That permanent provision should be made 
For the whole peuple to be taught and 
trained. 
4o shall licentiousness and black resolve 
Be rooted out, and virtuous habits take 
Their place; and genuine piety descend, 
Like an inheritance, from age to age.” 


These are indeed worthy to be- 
come Houschold words. 
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ONE EVENING In the month of}; 
March, 1798, — that dark time in 
Treland’s annals whose memory 
(overlooking allminor subsequent 
émeutes) is still preserved among 
us, as ‘‘the year of the rebellion” 
— a lady and gentleman were 
seated near 4 blazing fire in the 
old-fashioned dining-room of a 
large lonely mansion. They had 
just dined; wine and fruit were on 
the table, ‘both untouched, while 
Mr. Hewson and his wife sat si- 
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and then broke silence, by saying— 
‘“WeljJ, well, Charlotte, these 
are agdak times; there were ten 
men taken up to-day for burning 
Cotter’s house at Knockane; and 
Tom Dycer says that every ma- 
gistrate in the country is a marked 
man.” 

Mrs. Hewson cast a frightened 
clance towards the windows, which 
opened nearly to the ground, and 
gave aview of a wide tree-besprin- 
kied lawn, through whose centre a 
long straight avenue led to the 
high-road. There was also a foot- 
ee at either side of the house, 

yranching off through close 
thickets of trees, and reaching the 
road by a circuitous route. 

“Listen, James!’’ she cata: after 

a pause; “what noise is that?” 

* Nothing but the sighing of the 
wind among the trecs. Come, 
wife, you must not give way to 
imaginary fears.’ 

“But really [ heard something 
like footsteps on the gravel, round 
the gable-end — I wish” 

A knock at the parlour aos: In- 
terrupted her. 

“Come in.” 

The door opened, and Tim 
Gahan, Mr. Hewson’s confidential 
steward and right-hand man, en- 
tered, followed by a tar - haired 
delicate- looking boy of six years’ 


lently gazing at the fire, watching| old, dressed in deep mourning. 


its flickering light becoming gra- 
dually more vivid as the short 
Spring twilight faded into dark- 
ness. 

At length the husband poured 
out a glass of wine, drank it off, 


“Well, 
want ?”’ 

“Task your Tonour’s pardon for 
disturbing you and the mistress ; 
but I thought it right to come tell 
you the bad news I heard.” 


Gahan, what do you 
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“Something about the rebels, kitchen, and leave little Billy with 


I od Saag a 


66 


great rising intirely, to-morrow; 


thousands are to gather before| steward hastily. 


es, Sir; I got a whisper just! nuts” — she added, smilin 
now that there ’s going to be a/filled the child’s hands ai 


me — and with the apples and 
as she 
th fruit. 
“Thank you, Ma’am,” said the 
“T can't stop — 


daybreak at Kilcrean bog, where |I’m in a hurry home, where I 


In told they ’ve a power of pikes 
hiding; and then.they re to march 
on and sack every house in the 
country. I’llengage, when I heard 
it, I didn’t let grass grow under 
my feet, but came off straight 
to your Honour, thinking maybe 
you 'd like to walk over this fine 
evening to Mr.Warren’s, and settle 
with him what ’s best to be done.” 

“Oh, James! I beseech you, 
don’t think of going.” 

“Make your mind easy, Char- 
lotte; I den’t intend it: not that I 
suppose there would be much risk; 
but, all things considered, I think 
I’m just as comfortable at home.” 

The steward’s brow darkened, 
as he glanced nervously towards 
the end window, which jutting out 
in the gable, formed a deep angle 
in the outer wall. 

“Of course ’t is just as your 
Honour plases, but I’ll warrant 
you there would be no harm in 
going. Come, Billy,” he added, 
addressing the child, who by this 
time was standing close to Mrs. 
Tlewson, ‘““make your bow, and 
bid good night to master and mis- 
tress.” 

The boy did not stir, and Mrs. 
Hewson taking his little hand in 
hers, said — 

‘“ Youneednotgohome for half- 
an-hour. Gahan; stay and have a 
chat with the servants in the 


wanted to leave this brat to-night; 
but he would follow me. Come, 
Billy; come this minute, you young 
rogue.” 

Still the child looked reluctant, 
and Mr. Ilewson said peremp- 
torily — 

“Don’t go yet, Gahan; I want 
to speak to you by and by; and 
you know the mistress always likes 
to pet little Billy.” 

Without replying, the steward 
left the room; and the next mo- 
ment his hasty footsteps resounded 
through the long flagged passage 
that led to the offices. 

“There’s something strange 
about Gahan, since his wife died,”’ 
remarked Mrs. Hewson. ‘I sup- 

ose ‘tis grief for her that makes 
im look so darkly, and seem 
almost jealous when any one a eas 
tohis child. Poor little Billy! your 
mother was a sore loss to you.” 

The child’s blue eyes filled with 
tears, and pressing closer to the 
lady’s side, he said: — 

“Old Peggy doesn’t wash and 
dress me as nicely as mammy 
used.” 

“But your father is good to 
you?” 

“Oh, yes, Ma’am, but he’s out 
all day busy, and I’ve no one to 


talk to me as mammy used; for 
Peggy is quite deaf, and besidcs 
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she’s always busy with the pigsjrunning round to the back of the 
and chickens.” house — very like Gahan he is 
“Y wish I had you, Billy, to take|too!” 
care of and to teach, for your poor| Seizing the bell-rope, he rang 
mother’s sake.” it loudly, and said to the servant 
“And so you may, Charlotte,” |who answered his summons: — 
said her husband. “I’m sure} ‘Fasten the shutters and put u 
Gahan, with all his odd ways, is|the bars, Connell; and then tell 
too sensible atellow not to know) Gahan I want to see him.” 
how much it would beforhischild’s} The man obeyed; candles were 
benefit to be brought up and edu-{|brought, and Gahan entered the 
cated by us, and the boy would belroom. 
an amusement to usinthislonely| Mr. T[ewson remarked that, 
house. I’ speak to him about it|/though his cheeks were flushed. 
before he goes home. Dilly, my|his lips were very white, and his 
fine {ullow, come here,” he con-|bold dark eyes were cast on the 
tinucd, “jumpup on my knee, and! ground. 
tell me if you'd like to live here; “ Whattook youround the house 
always and learn to read and just now, Tim?” asked his master, 


write.” in a careless manner. 
“T would, Sir, if] could be with! “ Whattookmeround the house, 
father too.” is it? Why, then, nothing in hfe, 








“So youshall ;—and what about | Sir, but that just as I went outside 
old Peggy?” the kitchen door to take a syggiite. 


The child paused — 'T saw the pigs, that Shancen Sg 
“I'd liketogive herapewnorth!to put up in their styqqgieek 


of snuff and a piece of tobaccojright for the mistr¢ 
every weck, for she said the other| garden; so I just py 
day that that would make her quite] lighting as it was, 304 
happy.” and ran after thend#htaucht them 

My IWewson laughed, and Billy;on the grand wadkeender the end 

rattled on, still seated on his; window, and makeed, Ma'am, I 
ete when anoise of footsteps on had my own shage of work turning 
the ground, mingled with low sup-|them back to their proper spear.” 
pressed talking was heard outside.! | Gahan spok@avith unusual volu- 

* Janes, listen! there’sthe noise : bility, but without raising his eycs 
again.” ifrom the ground. 

It was now nearly dark, but Mr. | “Who were the people,” asked 
Hewson, still holding the boy in ‘his master, ‘whom I saw moving 
his arms, walked towards the, through the western grove?” 
window and looked out. “People! your Honour — not 

“I can sec nothing,” he said,— a sign of any people moving there, 
“stay — there are figures moving I’]l be bound, barring the pigs.” 
off umong the trees, and a man! *Then,” said Mr. een 
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smiling, to his wife, “the miracle 
of Circe must have been reversed, 
and swine turned into men; for, 
undoubtedly, the dark figures I 
saw were human beings.” 

“Come, Billy,” said Gahan, 
anxious to turn the conversation, 
‘will you come home with me 
now? I am sure ’t was very good 
of the nustress togiveyou all i them 
fine apples.” 

Mrs. Hewson was going to pro- 
pose Billy’s remaining, but her 
husband whispered: — “Wait till 
to-morrow.” So Gahan and his 
child were allowed to depart. 

Next morning the magistrates 
of the district were on the alert, 
and several suspicious looking 
men found lurking about, were 
takenup. A hat which fitted one 
of them was picked up in Mr. 
Hewson’s grove; the gravel under 
the end window bore many signs 
of trampling feet; and there were 
marks on the wall as if guns had 

rested against it. Gahan’s in- 
formation touching the intended 
meeting at Kilcrean bog proved 
to be totally without foundation; 
and after a careful search not a 
single pike or weapon of any de- 
scription could be found there. 
All these circumstances combined 
certainly looked suspicious; but, 
after a prolonged investigation, as 
no guilt could be uy brought 
home to Gahan, he was disinissed. 
One of his examiners, however, 
said privately, ‘‘ I advise you take 

‘are of that fellow, Hewson. 
I were in your slace, T’d just trust 
him as far as f could throw hin 
and not an inch beyond.” 


If 
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An indolent hospitable Irish 
country gentleman, such as Mr. 
Hewson, is never without an al- 
ways shrewd and often roguish 
prime minister, who saves his 
master the trouble of looking after 
hisown affairs, and manages every- 
thing that is to be done in both 
the home and foreign depart- 
ments, — trom putting t anew door 
on the pig-stye, to Jetting a farm 
of an hundred acres on lease. 
Now in this, or rather these capa- 
cities, Gahan had long served Mr. 
Hewson; and some seven years 
previous ¢ o the evening on which 
our story commences, he had 
strenethened the tie and = in- 
creased his influence ¢ onsiderably 
by marrying Mrs. Hewson’s fa- 
vourite and faithful maid. One 
child was the result of this union; 
and Mrs. Ifewson, who had no 
family of her own, took much in- 
terest in little Billy, — more es- 
pecially after the death of his mo- 
ther, who, poor thing! the neigh- 
pours said, was not very happy, 
and would gladly, if she dared, 
have exchanged her lonely cottage 
for the easy service of her former 

mistress. 

Thus, though for a time Mr. 
and Mrs. Hewson regarded Gahan 
with some doubt, the feeling gra- 
dually wore away, and the steward 
regained his foriner influence. 

‘Atter the lapse of a few stormy 
months the cbeliion was quelled: 
al] the prisoners taken up were sc- 
verally disposed of by hanging, 
transportation or acquittal, ac- 
cording to the nature and amount 
of the evidence brought against 
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them; and the country became as 
peaceful as it is in the volcanic na- 
ture of our Irish soil ever to be. 

The Hewsons’ kindness towards 
Gahan’s child was steady and un- 
changed. They took him into 
their house, and gave him a plain 
but solid education; so that 
William, while yet a boy, was 
enabled to be of some use to his 
patron, and daily enjoyed more 
and more of his confidence. 





Another Evening, the twenticth 
anniversary of that with which this 
narrative commenced,came round. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hewson were still 
hale and active, dwelling in their 
hospitable home. About cight 
o’clock at night, Tim Gahan, now 
a stooping, grey-haired man, en- 
tered Mr. Hewson’s kitchen, and 
took his seat on the corner of the 
settle next the fire. 

The cook, directing a silent 
significant glance of compassion 
towards her fellow-servants, said: 

“Would you like a drink of 
cider, Tim, or will you wait and 
take a cup of tay with myself and 
Kitty?” 

The old man’s eyes were fixed 
on the fire, and a wrinkled hand 
was planted firmly on each knee, 
as if to check their involuntary 
trembling. ‘17H not drink any- 
thing this night, thank you kindly, 
Nelly,” he said, in a slow musing 
manner, dwelling long on each 


word. 
‘Where ’s Billy?” he asked, 
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cook, with an expression in his 
eyes, which, as she afterwards said, 
‘took away her breath.” 

“Oh, never heed Billy! I sup- 
pose he ’s busy with the master. 

‘‘Where ’s the use, Nelly,” said 
the coachman, ‘in hiding it from 
him? Sure, sooner or Tate he 
must know it. Tim,” he continued, 
“God knows ‘tis sorrow to my 
heart this blessed night to make 
yours sore, — but the truth is, that 
William has done what he oughtn’t 
to do to the man that was all one 
as a father to him.” 

“What has he done? what will 
you dar say again my boy?” 

‘Taken money, then,” replied 
the coachman, “that the master 
had marked and put by in his desk ; 
for he suspected this some time 
past that gold was missing. This 
morning ’t was gone; a search was 
made, and the marked = gui- 
neas were found with your son 
William.” | 

The old man covered his face 
with his hands, and rocked himself 
to and fro. 

“Where is he now?” at length 
he asked, in a hoarse voice. 

“Locked up safe in the inner 
store-room; the master intends 
sending him to gaol early to- 
morrow morning.” 

“He will not,” said Gahan 
slowly. ‘Kill the boy that saved 
his life! — no, no.” 

‘Poor fellow! the grief 1s set- 
ting his mind astray — and sure 
no wonder!”’ said the cook, com- 


after a pause, in a quick hurricd| passionately. 


tone, looking up suddenly at the 


“Tm not astray!” cried the old 
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man, fiercely. 
master ? — take me to him.” 
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“ Where ’s_ the:and spoke loving words to him. 


Well tor us all you did so! That 


«Come with me,” said the but-|night — little you thought it! — 


ler, ‘and I’ll ask him will he see 


you?” 
With faltering steps the father 


complied; and when they reached | 


the parlour, he trembled exceed- 
ingly, and leant against the wall 
for support, while the butler open- 
ed the door, and said: 

«Gahan is here, Sir, and wants 
to know will you Jet him speak to 
‘ou for a mimgte?” 

© Tell hint dgpme in,” said Mr. 
Hewson, in a séfemn tone of sor- 





row, very different from his ordi-|ine. 


nary cheerful voice. 


“Sir,” said the steward, ad-! 


vancing, “they tell me you are 


going to send my boy to prison, — | 


Is it true?” 





I was banded with them that were 
sworn to take your life. They 
were watching you outside the 
window, and I was sent to inveigle 
you out, thatthey might shoot you. 
A faint heart [had for the bloody 
business, for you were ever and 
always a good master tome; but 
] was under an oath to them that I 
darn't break, supposing they or- 
dered me to shoot my own mother. 
Well! the hand of God was over 
you, and you wouldn’t come with 
J ran out to them, and I said 
— ‘Boys, if you want to shoot him, 
you must do it through the win- 
dow,’ thinking they ’d be afeard 
of that; but they weren’t — they 
were daring fellows, and one of 


* Too true, indeed, Gahan. The | them, sheltered by the angle of the 


lad who was reared in my house, 
whom my wife watched over in 
health, and nursed in sickness — 
whom we loved almost as if he 
were our own, has rolbed us, and 
that not once or twice, but many 
times. He is silent and sullen, 
too, and refuses to tell why he 
stole the money, which was never 
withheld from him when he want- 
edit. [can make nothing of him, 
and must only give him up to jus- 
tice in the morning.”’ 

“No, Sir, no. The boy saved 
your life; you can’t take his.” 

“You ’re raving, Gahan.” 

“Listen to me, Sir, and you 
won't say so. You remember this 
night twenty years? I came here 
with my motherless child, and 
yourself and the mistress pitied us, 


window, took deadly aim at you. 
‘That very moment you took Billy 
on your knee, and I saw his fair 
head in a line with the musket. I 
don’t know exactly then what I 
said or did, but. [ remember I 
caught the man’s hand, threw it 
up, and pointed to the child. 
Knowing I was a determincd man, 
I believe they didn't wish to pro- 
voke me; so they watched you for 
awhile, and when you didn’t put 
him down they got daunted, hear- 
ing the sound of soldiers riding by 
the road, and they stole away 
through the grove. Most of that 
gang swung on the gallows, but 
the last of them died this morning 
quietly in his bed. Upto yester- 
day he used to make me give hin 
money, — sums of money to buy 
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his silence — and it was for that I 
made my boy a thief. It was wear- 
ing out his very life. Often he 
wentdown on his knees tome, and 
said: ‘Father, I’d die myself 
sooner than rob my master, but I 
ean’t sce you disgraced. Oh, let 
us fly the country!’ Now, Sir, I 
have told you all—do what you 
like with me — send me to gaol, I 
deserve it— but spare my poor de- 
luded innocent boy!” 

It would be difficult to describe 
Mr. Hewson’s feelings, but his 
wife’s first impulse was to hasten 
to liberate the prisoner. With a 
few incoherent words of expla- 
nation she led him into the pre- 
sence of his master, who, looking 
at him sorrowfully but kindly, 
said: 

‘“Wilham, you have erred 
deeply, but not so deeply as I sup- 
posed. Your father has told me 
everything. I forgive him freely 
and you also.” 

The young man covered lis face 
with his hands, and wept tears 
more bitter and abundant than he 
had ever shed since the day when 
he followed his mother to the 
vrave. He could say little, but he 
knelt on the ground, and clasping 
the kind hand of her who had sup- 
pee to him that mother’s place, 

1@ murmured : 

“Wall you tell bim I would rather 
die than sin again.” 

Old Gahan died two years after- 
wards, truly penitent, invoking 
blessings on his son and on his 
benefactors; and the young man’s 
conduct, now no longer under 
evil influence, was so steady and 
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so upright, that his adopted pa- 
rents felt that their pious work 
was rewarded, and that,in William 
Gahan, they had indeed a son. 
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Vicrimisrp by a deceptiveidea 
originating im ‘The Complete 
Angler,” and which has been in- 
dustriously perpetuated by a 
numerous proprietary of punts 
and houses of pyblic entertain- 
ment and eel pigs the London 
disciples of Izaak Walton usually 
seek for sport in theupperregions 
of the Thames. They resort to 
Shepperton, orDitton,orTwicken- 
hain, or Richmond. Chiefly, it 
would seem, as a wholesome exer- 
cise of the greatest Christian 
virtue, patience; for recent ex- 
perience proves that anglers who 
soar above sticklebats, and are not 
content with occasional nibbles 
from starving gudgeons, or the 
frequent entanglements of wri- 
thing eels, mostly return to their 
homes and familics with their 
baskets innocent of the vestige of 
a single scale. 

If—as may be safely asserted 
— the aim, end, and purpose of 
all fishing is fish, the tenacity with 
which this idea is clung to, 1s 
astonishing; we may indeed say, 
amazing when we reflect thatthere 
exists — below bridge — a par- 
ticular spot, more convenient, 
more accessible, and affording 
quite as good accommodation as 
any of the above-bridge fishing 
stations, and which abounds at 
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particulur states of the tide, at 
particular times of the day, and at 
no particular seasons of the year, 
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the great fish focus; which, we 
may as well mention, to relieve 
suspense, is situated on the Mid- 


but all the year round, in fish of|dlesex shore of the Thames at a 


every s0rt, size, species, and con- 
dition, from the cod down to the 
sprat; from a salmon to a shrimp; 
from turbots to Thames flounders. 
Neither is there a single member 
of any one of these enormous 
families of fishes that may not be 
captured with the smallest pos- 
sible expenditure of patience. 
And although the bait necessary 
for that purpose (a white bait ma- 
nufactured of metal at an es- 
tablishment on that bank of the 
Thames known as ‘lower Hill,) is 
unfortunately not always procu- 
rable by every class of her Ma- 
jesty ssubjects; yet it isso eagerly 
caught at, that, with a moderate 
supply, the least expert may be 
sure of filling his fish-basket very 
respectably. 

n order to partake of all the 
advantages offered by this famed 
spot, it is necessary to rise be- 
times. The fishing excursion of 
which we are now about to give a 
sketch, commenced at about four 
o'clock on a Monday morning. 
The rain which fell at the time did 
not much matter, on account of 
the sheltered position of that 
margin of the ‘Thames to which 
we were bound. With a small 
basket, and the waistcoat pocket 
primed with a little of the proper 
sort of bait; with no other rod 
than a walking stick, and no fly 
whatever, (except one upon four 
wheels procure 


short distance below London 
Bridge, close to the Custom House, 
opposite the Coal Exchange, and 
has been known from time im- 
memorial as BILLINGBGATE. 
When we arrived at the collec- 
tion of sheds and stalls — like a 
dilapidated railway station — of 
which this celebrated place con- 
sists, it was nearly five o'clock. Its 
ancient reputation had prepared 
us for scenes of confusion and for 
volubility of abuse, which have 
since the times of the Tritons ever 
been associated with those whose 
special business is with fish. It 
was, therefore, with very great 
surprise that we walked unmo- 
lested through that portion of the 
cae sct aside as the market. 
e went straight to the river’s 
edge, rod in hand, without having 
had once occasion to use it as a 
weapon, and without hearing one 
word that might not have been 
uttered in the Queen’s drawing- 
room onacourt day. Nocrowding, 
no elbowing, no screaming, no 
fighting: no ungenteel nick- 
names, no foul-mouthed females 
hurling anathemas at their neigh- 
bours’ optics; no rude requests 
to despatch ourself anrerive Greeees 
to the uttermost depththe human 
mind is capable of ee no 
wish expressed that we might be 
inflated very tight indeed; no 
criticisms on the quality of our 


from a neigh-|hat; no impertinent questions as 


bouring cab stand, (we arrived at|to our present stock of soap; no- 
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thing whatever, in short, cal- 
culated to sustain the ancient re- 
putation of Billingsgate. 

With easy deliberation we 
sauntered down to the dumb- 
barge which forms a temporary 
landing-place while a better one 
is being built. There we beheld 
a couple of clippers, quite as trim 
as any revenuec-cutters over the 
sides of which were being handed 
all sorts of fish; cod, soles, whi- 


tings, plaice, John Dorys, 
mackerel; some neatly packed in 
baskets. That nothing should be 


wanting utterly to subvert es- 
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detect, as the tally was not de- 
ficient. 

At that time an immense num- 
‘ber of bad fish was condemned 
every morning by the super- 
intendent. There was an under- 
standing between the consignees 
and salesmen that when the market 
was well supplied, any overplus 
should be kept back in store boats 
at Gravesend, and not brought to 
market till the supply was dimi- 
nished, and the price raised. This 
dishonest mode of ‘regulating ” 


stale fish to be brought to it; 


st market caused a great many 


tablished notions of Billingsgate,! hence the quantity condemned. 
the order, quietness, and system| Now, however, the celerity with 
with which these cutters were, which fish can be conveyed pre- 
emptied, and their cargoes taken| vents any such practice, aa of 
to the stalls, could not be ex-jlate years the superintendent has 
ceeded. only had occasion to condemn in 
This office is performed by|rare instances. 
fellowship - porters. Being re-| Every possible expedient and 
sponsible individuals, they pre-|appliance is now resorted to, to 
vent fraud. Formerly a set of|bring fish to market fresh. As 
scamps, called laggers, ‘“con-|we have a minute or two to wait 
veyed” the fish; but they used to/on the Billingsgate punt before 
drop some of the best sort softly |the market opens, let us trace the 
into the stream, and pick them up|history of a fish from the sea to 
at low water. An idea may be/the salesman’s stall. Suppose him 
formed of the profits of their dis-|to be a turbot hauled with a 
honesty, from the fact that laggers|hundred other captives early on 
offered seven shillings a day to be| Monday afternoon on board one 
employed, instead of demanding) of the Barking fishing fleet moored 
the wages of labour. When ajon a bank some twenty miles off 
salesman had one or two hundred|Dover. Ie is no sooner taken on 
turbots consigned to him, a lagger| board than he is trans-shipped im- 
would give the hint to an accom-/mediately with thousands of his 
plice, who would quickly sub-jflat companions in a row-boat 
stitute several small fish for thejinto a clipper, which is being fast 
same number of the largest size;|filled from other vessels of the 
a species of fraud which the sales-/fleet. When her cargo is com- 
man had it not in his power to/plcte, she sets sail for the mouth 
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of the Thames, and on entering itjand the Plymouth Breakwater lie 


is met by a tug steamer, which 
tows her up to Billingsgate early 
on Tuesday morning, bringing 
our turbot alive — for he has been 
put into a tank in the hold of the 
clipper. He is sold as soon as 
landed, and finds his way to table 
in the neighbourhood of the Man- 
sion House or Belgrave Square 
some four-and-twenty hours after 
he has been sporting in the sea, 
not less than a hundred and fifty 
miles off. 

Enormous accessions in the 
supply of fish to the London mar- 
ket have been effected, first by the 
employment of clippers as carrier- 
boats, (instead of each fishing- 
boat bringing its own cargo as 
formerly,) and secondly, by the 
use of steam-tugs for towing the 
transit-craft up the river. In the 
old time a southwesterly wind 
deprived all London of fish. While 
it prevailed the boats, which 
usually took shelter in Holy or 
East Haven on the Essex shore, 
waited for a change of wind, till 
the fish became odoriferous. The 
cargo was then thrown overboard, 
and the boats returned on another 
fishing voyage. 

The Thames was, at that time, 
the only highway by which fish 
was brought to Billingsgate; but 
the old losses and delays are again 
obviated by another source of ac- 
celeration. Our turbot is brought 
at waggon pace compured with 
the more perishable mackerel. 
The Eddystone lighthouse is at 
least two hundred and fifty miles 
from Thames Street. Between it 


some hundreds of fishing boats, 
plying their trawl-nets. A shoal 
of mackerel, the superficies of 
which may be measured by the 
mile, find their way among them, 
and several thousands dart into 
the nets. They are captured, 
hauled on board, shovelled into 
a clipper, and while she stands 
briskly in for shore, busy hands 
on board are packing the fish in 
baskets. Thousands of these 
baskets are landed in time for the 
mail train, rattle their way per 
railroad to Paddington, and by 
seven o'clock on the following 
morning — that is, in sixteen hours 
after they were rejoicing in the 
‘“‘ocean wave” — arc in a London 
fishmonger’s taxed-cart on their 
road to the gridiron or fish-kettle, 
as the taste of the customer dic- 
tates. 

No distance appears too great 
from which to bring fish to Bil- 
lingsgate. Packed in long boxes, 
both by rail and river, between 
layers of ice, salmon come daily 
in enormous quantitics from the 
remotest rivers of Ireland, of 
Scotland, and even from Norway. 
So considerable an item is ice 
in the fishmonger’s trade, that a 
large proprietor at Barking has an 
ice-well capable of stowing eight 
hundred tons. Another in the 
same line of business has actually 
contracted with the Surrey Canal 
Company for all the ice generated 
on their waters! 

As we cogitate concerning these 
“creat facts” on the dumb-barge, 
and while the baskets and boxes 
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are being systematically landed, 
it strikes five. A bell — the only 
noisy appurtenance of Billings- 
gate — stunningly announces that 
the market is open. ‘The landing 
of fish proceeds somewhat faster, 
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“A crown?”’ 

“Done!” exclaims Mr. Jollins 
of Pimlico. 

“Five pounds, if you please!” 
demands the seller. A note is 
handed over, and the twenty cod 


and fishmongers, from all parts of|are hoisted into Mr. Jollins’s cart, 


London, and from many parts of 
the provinces—from Oxtord,Cam- 
bridge, Reading, Windsor, &c. — 
group themscives round the stalls 
of such salesmen as appear to have 
the choicest fish, hese are 
rapidly sold by (Dutch) auction; 
and taken to the buyers’ carts 
outside the market. 

Nothing can exceed the gentle- 
manly manner in which the auction 
is conducted, except the mode of 
doing business at Christie and 
Manson’s. Before the commence- 
ment, the salesman, with his 
flannel apron protecting his almost 
fashionable attire from scaly con- 
tact, is seen— behold him yonder! 
— seated behind his stall enjoying 
a mild Iavannah, with an ap- 
pearance of sublime indifference 
to allaround him. Presently, his 


which stands in Thames Street, 
before a second lot is quite dis- 
posed of. 

This mild proceeding is going 
on all over the market. On look- 
ing to see if the remotest relic of 
such a being as a fish-fag is to be 
seen, we observe a gentleman 
who, though girded with the flan- 
nel uniform of the craft, has so 
fashionable a surtout, so elegant a 
neckerchief, and such aluxuriance 
of moustache and whiskers, that 
we mistake him for an officer in 
her Majesty's Life Guards, selling 
fish by way of — what in Billings- 
gate used to be called — a “jolly 
lark.’ Enquiry proves, however, 
that he is the accredited consignee 
of one of the largest fishing fleets 
which sail out of the Thames. 

We are bound to confess that 


porter deposits a “lot” of fish be-|the high tone of refinement which 
tween him, and an eager group ofihad hitherto been so well sup- 


buyers. 
and mounts his rostrum. 


Ife puts down his cigar/ ported on the occasion of our visit, 


ecame in a little while, slightly 


‘What shall we say, gentlemen,|depressed. As the legislature of 


for this score of cod? 
say seven shillings a piece?” 
O answer. 
* Six?” 


Perfect silence. The auctioneer] of the 


Shall we|;the British empire consists of 


Crown, Lords, and Commons; 50 
also the executive of Billingsgate 
is composed of three estates: first, 
ord Mayor (Piscine secre- 


gives pause for consideration, and jtary of state, Mr. Goldham); se- 
takes a whiff at his Havannah.|condly, of an aristocracy, and, 
Time is, however, precious, where |thirdly, of a commonalty, of sales- 
fish is concerned, and he isnot}men. The latter — called in an- 
jong in abating another shilling.|cient Billingsgate Bummarees, in 
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modern ditto, ‘“Retailers”’ — are 
middlemen between the smaller 
fishmonger and the high salesman 
aristocracy. They purchase the 
various sorts of fish, and arrange 
them in small assorted parcels to 
suit the convenience of suburban 
fishmongers, or of those peripate- 
tic tradesmen, to whom was form- 
erly applied the obsolete term 
almost of “Costermonger.”’ The 
transactions between these parties 
were not conducted under the in- 
fluence of those strict rules of cti- 
nee which governed the earlier 
ealings of the morning. Indeed, 

we detected the proprietor of a 
very respectable looking donkey 
answering a civil enquiry from a 
retailer as to what he was “looking 
for” with 

“Not you!” 

It is right, however, to add, in 
de to the reputation of a loca- 
ity which has been so long and so 
undeservedly regardedasthchead 
quarters of verbal vulgarity, that 
a friend of the offender asked him 
solemnly tf he remembered were he 
wos; and if he warn’t ashamed of 
his-self for going and bringing his 
Cheek into that ‘ere markit? 

Connected with the perambula- 
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still exists in great force among 
the humbler orders. Few poor 
persons will eat fish when they can 
get meat; many prefer gruel, and 
some slow starvation. Divers 
kinds of wholcsome and nutritious 
fish are now sold at prices not 
above the means of the poorest 
persons; yet, so small is the de- 
mand, that the itinerant vendor — 
through whom what little that is 
sold reaches the humble consumer 
— makes it a matter of perfect in- 
difference when he starts from 
home whether his venture for the 
day shall be fish or vegetables. 
Hlis first visit is to Billingsgate; 
but if he find things, as regards 
price or kind, not to his taste, he 
adjourns to speculate in Covent, 
Garden. He has, therefore, no 
regular market for what, might 
most beneficially become a staple 
article. During the fruit season, 
little or no fish reaches the hum- 
bler classes; because then their 
purveyors find dealings with the 
“Garden” more profitable than 
dealings at the Gate.” 

Not long since a large quantity 
of wholesome fish of various sorts 
was left upon the hands of the 
market superintendent. By the 


ting purveyors, thereisasubject of|advice of the Lord Mayor, it was 


very great importance; namely, 
cheap food forthe poor. Although 
painiul revelations of want of pro- 


forwarded for consumption to 
Giltspur Street Compter. The 
risoners actually refused to eat 


per sustenance in every part of|it, and accompanied their refusal 


this overcrowded country, are 
daily breaking forth to light; al- 
though the low dietaries of most 
workhouses, and some prisons, are 
very often complained of; yet the 
old Celtic prejudice against fish 


with a jocose allusion to the want 
of & proper accompaniment of 
sauce, 

Among the stronger instances 
of the popularaversion to this kind 
of food, we may mention that in 
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1812, one of the members of the, was available for the supply of the 
Committee for the Relief of the| densest inland populations of this 
Manufacturing Poor, agreed with|island. Now, there is scarcely,a 
some fishermen to take from ten;creek or an estuary from which 
to twenty thousand mackerel a/ fish cannot berapidly transported, 
day, at a penny 2 piece; a price at! however great the distance. 

which the fishermen said they| Compared with the boundless 
could afford to supply the London|means of supply, and the light- 
market , to any extent, were they|ning-like powers of transit, the 
sure of aregular sale. Onthe15th|price of fish is at present mordi- 
June, 1812, upwards of seventeen | nately dear. But this is solely the 
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thousand mackerel, delivered at The demand 
is too inconsiderable to call forth 
any great and, therefore, econo- 
mical system. ‘The voyager, per 
steam, between the Thames and 
Scotland, or between London and 
Cork, cannot fail to wonder when 
he sees, as he surely will see ona 
warm, calm day, scores of square 
miles of haddocks, mackerel, pil- 
chards, herrings, &c.; when he has 
left on shore thousands of human 
beings pining for food. These 
enormous shoals approach the 
land, too, on purpose to be caught. 
In the History of British Fishes, 
Mr. Yarrell says, “ The law of Na- 
ture which obliges mackerel and 
many others to visit the shallower 
water of the shores at a particular 
season, appears to be one of those 
wise and beautiful provisions of 
the Creator by which not only is 
the species perpetuated with the 
greatest certainty, but alarge por- 
tion of the parent animals are thus 
brought within the reach of man, 
who, but for the action of this law, 
would be deprived of many of 
those species most valuable tohim 
as food. For the mackerel dis- 
persed over the immense surface 
of the deep, no effective fishery 


the stipulated price, were sent to 
Spitalfields, and sold to the work- 


ing weavers at the original cost of 


a penny a piece. Though pur- 
chased with great avidity by the 
inhabitants of that district, 1t soon 
appeared that Spitalfields alone 
would not be equal to the con- 


mackerel which daily poured into 
the market; they were, therefore, 
sent for distribution at the same 
rate, in other parts of the town; 
workhouses and other public 
establishments were also served, 
and the supply increased to such 
a degree, that five hundred thou- 
sand mackerel arrived and were 
sold in one day. 

This cheap and_ benevolent 
supply was eagerly absorbed while 
the distress lasted; but as soon as 


trade revived, the demand fell off 


and finally ceased altogether. 

Is this aversion to fish uncon- 
querable? If it be not, what an 
enormous augmentation of whole- 
some food might be procured to 
relieve the increasing wants of the 
humble and needy. All the time 

above experiment was tried, 
ay a small portion of the coast 


4 
ies. 


eunrpece of the vast quantities of 


fault of the public. 
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could becarried on; but epproad 
ing the shore as they do from all 
directions, and roving along the 
coast collected in immense shoals, 
nullions are caught, which pels 
but a very small portion sépggs 
with the myriads that g&cape 
The fecundity of some of the spe- 
cies is marvellous. It has been 
ascertained by actual experiment, 
that the roe of the cod-fish con- 
tains from six to nine millions of 





Cage. 
or are river fish lessabundant. 
Mr. Yarrell says, that two persons 
once calculated from actual obser- 
vation, that from sixteen to eigh- 
teen hundred of the delicate in- 
gredients for Twickenham pies 
assed a given pointonthe Thames 
in one minute of time; an average 
of more than one hundred thou- 
sand perhour. And this eel-fare, 
as it is called, is going on inces- 
santly for more than two months. 
The king of fish is equally prolific, 
and quite as easily captured. The 
choicest salmon that appear in 
Billingsgate are from the river 
Bann, near Coleraine. We found 
it eighteen-pence per pound; yet 
it is recorded that fourteen hun-! 
dred and fifty salmon were taken 
in that river at one drag of asingle 
net! 

The appetite for fish is, it would 
seem, an acquired taste; but it 
would be of enormous advantage 
if any means could be devised for 
encouraging the consumption of 
this description of food. In order 
to commence the experiment we 
would suggest the regular intro- 
duction of fish into workhouse 
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and prison dietaries. Formerly, 
such a measure was not sractioable 
during the whole of the year, but, 
with a trifling outlay, such a sys- 
tem of supply might be organised 
as would ensure freshness and 
constancy. 

‘The proprietor of the handsome 
donkey, who led us into this statis- 
tical reverie, informed us — and 
he was corroborated by his friend 
— that the only certainty was the 
red-herring and periwinkle trade; 
but then the competition was so 
werry great. “J don’t know how 
it is,” he observed, “but people’ 
buy salt things with all the wirtue 
dried out on ’em, but —”’ 

‘* That ’s because they has a re- 
lish,” interrupted the Mentor. 

“But fresh fish,’ renewed the 
other gentleman, with a glance of 
displeasure at being interrupted ; 
‘‘fresh fish — all alive, as we cries 
"em — fresh fish, mind you! — 
they can’t abear!” 

We also learnt from these ren- 
tlemen that the professors of the 
Hebrew faith were the only con- 
stant fish-caters. 


“And wy?’ continued the 
councillor, *‘cos when they eats 
fish, they thinks they’rea fasting |” 


This reminding us that we were 
actually fasting, we complimented 
our friend on his donkey (which 
he assured us was a “Moke” of 
the reg’lar Tantivy breed), and 
having completed the filling of our 
basket, were about to return home 
to breakfast, with an excellent ap- 
petite, and a mae respect for the 
manners of modern fishmongers, 
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when he hailed us easily with, 
“‘ Halioa, you Sir!” 
, We went back. 

“J tell youwot,” hesaid, jerking 
his thumb over his shoulder, inthe 
direction of the Market Tavern, 
— “but p’raps you have though.” 

“‘Have what?” said we. 

“Dined at Simpson’s, the Fish 
Hord’n’ry,” said he. 

“Never,” said we. 

“Do it!” said he. “You go and 
have a tuck-out at Simpson’s at 
four o’clock in the arternoon (wen 
me and my old ooman is a going 
to take our tea, with a winkle or 
wot not) and you ‘ll come out as 
bright as a star, and as sleek as 
this here Moke.” 

We thanked him for his hint 
towards the improvement of our 
Perens appearance, which was a 

i 
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onthe stairs, had leaped into seats, 
and were menacing expected tur- 
bots with their knives. 

We slipped into a vacant chair 


by gentleman from the Eastern 
Counties, who immediately in- 


formed us that Sir Robert Peel was 
all wrong, and the agricultural in- 
terest blown toshivers. This gen- 
tleman had little pieces of sticking- 
plaster stuck all over him, and we 
thought his discontent had broken 
out in an eruption, until he in- 
formed us that he had been “ going 
it, all last week” with some ruined 
friends of his who were also in 
town, and that “champagne and 
claret always had that effect upon 
him.”’ 

On our left hand, was an under- 
taker from Whitechapel. ‘‘Here’s 
a bill,” says he; “this General In- 


ttle dilapidated at that hour of|terment! What ’s to become of my 


the morning, and were so much 
impressed by the possibility of ri- 
valling the Moke, that we returned 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and climbed up to the first floor of 
Mr. Simpson’s house. 

A glance at the clock assured us 
that Mr. Simpson was a genius. 
He kept it back ten minutes, to 
give stragglers a last chance. A\l- 
ready, the long table down the 
whole length of the long low room 
was nearly full, and people were 
sitting at a side table, looking out 
through windows, like stern - win- 
dows aboardship, at flapping sails, 
and rigging. ‘The host was in the 
chair, with a wooden hammer ready 
to his hand; and five several gen- 
tlemen, much excited by hunger 
and haste, who had run us down 


old hands who haven’t been what 
you may call rightly sober these 
twenty years? Ain’t there any re- 
ligious feeling in the country?” 
The company had come, like 
the fish, from various distances. 
There was 4 respectable Jew pro- 
vision-merchant from Hamburg, 
over the way. Next him, an old 
man with sunken jaws that were 
always in motion, like a gutta 
percha mouth that was being con- 
tinually squeezed. He had come 
from York. Hard by, a very large 
smooth-faced old gentleman in an 
immense ribbed satin waistcoat, 
out of Devonshire, attended bya 
ae nephew who was walking the 
,ondon Hospitals. Lower down, 
was a wooden leg that had brought 
the person it belonged to, all the 
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way from Canada. Two “parties,” 
asthe waiter called them, who had 
been with a tasting-order to the 
Docks, and were a little scared 
about the eyes, belonged to Don- 
caster. Pints of stout and porter 
were handed round, agreeably to 
their respective orders. Every- 
body took his own pint pot to him- 
self, and secmed supicious of his 
neighbour. As the minute hand 
of the clock approached a quarter 
el four, the gentleman from the 
gastern Counties whispered us, 
that if the country held out for 
another year, it was as much as he 
expected. 

Suddenly a finesalmon sparkled 
andtwinkled likeasilver harlequin 
before Mr. Simpson. A goodly 
dish of soles was set onlower down; 
then, in quick succession, appear- 
ed flounders, fried eels, stewed 
eels, cod fish, melted butter, 
lobster-sauce, potatoes. Savoury 
steams curled and curled about the 
company’s heads, and toyed with 
the company’snoses. Mr. Simpson 
hammered on the table. Grace! 

For one silent moment, Mr. 
Simpson gazed upon the salmon 
asif he were the salmon’s admiring 
father, and then fell upon him, 
and helped twenty people with- 
out winking. Five or six flushed 
waiters hurried to and fro, and 
played cymbals with the plates; 
the company rattled an accompani- 
ment of knives and forks; the fish 
were no more, in a twinkling. 
Boiled beef, mutton, and a huge 
dish of steaks, were soon disposed 
of in like manner. Small glasses 
of brandy round, were gone, ere 
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one could say it lightened. Cheese 
melted away. Crusts dissolved 
into air, Mr. Simpson was gay. 
He knew the worst the company 
could do. He saw it done, twice 
every day. Again he hammered 
on the table. Grace! 

Then, the cloth, the plates, the 
salt-cellars, the knives and forks, 
the glasses and pewtcr-pots, being 
all that the guests had not eaten 
or drunk, were cleared; bunches 
of pipes were laid upon the table ; 
and everybody ordered what he 
liked to drink, or went his way. 
Mr. Simpson's punch, in wicked 
tumblers of immense dimensions, 
was the most in favour, Mr. 
Simpson himself consorted with a 
company of generous spirits — 
connected witha Brewery, perhaps 
— and smoked a mild cigar. The 
large gentleman out of Devon- 
shire: so large now, that he was 
obliged to move his chair back, to 
give his satin waistcoat play: or- 
dered a small pint bottle of port, 
passed it to the pink 1 ae and 
disparaged punch. The nephew 
dutifully concurred, but looked at 
the undertaker’s glass, out of the 
corner of his eye, as if he could 
have reconciled himself to punch, 
too, under pressure, on a desert 
island. The ‘“‘parties’’ from the 
Docks took rum-and-water, and 
wandered in their conversation. 
He of the Eastern Counties took 
cold gin-and-water for a change, 
and for the purification of his 
blood. Deep in the oiled depths 
of the old-fashioned table, a re- 
flection of every man’s fuce ap- 
peared below him, beaming. Many 
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pipes were lighted, the windows 
wereopened at top, and a fragrant 
cloud enwrapped the company, as 
if they were all being carried up- 
ward together. The undertaker 
pen areas monstrously at a joke, 
and the agriculturist thought the 
country might go on, say ten years, 
with good luck. 

Eighteen pencea-head had done 
it all — the drink, and smoke, and 
civil attendance excepted — and 
again this was Billingsgate! Verily, 
there is “‘an ancient and fish- like 
smell’’ about our popular opinions 
sometimes; and our hereditary 
exaltations and depressions of 
some things would bear revision! 


ree 


GREENWICH WEATHER- 
WISDOM. 


In England everybody notices 
the weather, and talks about the 
weather, and suffers by the 
weather, yet very few of us know 
anything about it. The changes 
of ourclimate have given us & con- 
stant and an insatiable national 
discase — consumption; the den- 
sity of our winter fog has gained 
an European celebrity; whilst the 
general haziness of the atmosphere 
induces an Italian or an American 
to doubt whether we are ever in- 
dulged with areal blue sky. “Good 
day’’ has become the national sa- 
lutation; umbrellas, water-proof 
clothes and cough mixtures are 
almost necessities of English life; 
yet, despite these daily and hourly 
proofs of the importance of the 
weather to each and all of us, it is 
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only within the last ten years that 
any effectual steps have been taken 
in England to watch the weather 
and the proximate elements which 
regulate its course and variations. 

et, in those ten years positive 
wonders have been done, and 
good hope established that a con- 
tinuance of patient enquiry will be 
rewarded by still further disco- 
veries. To take a single result it 
may be mentioned, that a careful 
study of the thermometer has 
shown that a descent of the tem- 
perature of London from forty-five 
to thirty-two degrees, generally 
kills about 300 persons. The 
may not all die in the very wee 
when the loss of warmth takes 
place, but the number of deaths is 
found to increase to that extent 
over the previous average within 
a short period after the change. 
The fall of temperature, in truth, 
kills them as certainly as a well 
aimed cannon-shot. Our chan- 
ging climate or deficient food and 
shelterhas weathered them for the 
final stroke, but they actually die 
at last of the weather. 

}3cfore 1838 several European 
states less apt than ourselves to 
talk about the weather, had taken 
it up as a study, and had made 
various contributions to the ge- 
neral knowledge of the subject; 
but in that year England began to 
act. The officials who now and 
then emerge from the Admiralty 
under the title of the “Board of 
Visitors,” to see whatisin progress 
at the Greenwich Observatory, 
were reminded by Mr. Airy, the 
astronomer royal, that. much good 
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might be done by pursuing a course} dwelling-place. In this collection 


of magnetic an 
observations. The officials “‘listen- 
ed and believed.” 

The following year saw a wooden 
fence pushed out behind the Ob- 
servatory walls in the direction of 
Blackheath, and soon afterwards 
uw few low-roofed, unpainted, 
wooden buildings were dotted over 
the enclosure. These structures 
are small enough and humble 
enough to outward view, yet they 
contain some most beautifully con- 
structed instruments, and ‘have 
been the scene of a series of obser- 
vations and discoveries of the 
greatest interest and value. The 
stray holiday visitor to Greenwich 
Park, who feels tempted to look 
over the wooden paling sees only 
a series of deal sheds, upon a 
rough grass- plat; a mast some 80 
feet high, steadied by ropes, and 
having a lanthorn at the top, and 
uw windlass below; and if he looks 
closer he perceives a small inner 
enclosure surrounded by a dwarf 
fence, an upright stand with a 
moveable top sheltering a collec- 
tion of thermometers, and here 
and there a pile of planks and 
unused partitioning that helps to 


meteorological] of deal 


ouses during the last ten 
years Nature has been constantl 
watched, and interrogated with 
the zeal and patience which alone 
can glean a knowledge of her se- 
crets. And the results of those 
watches, kept at all hours, and in 
all weathers, are curious in the ex- 
treme: but before we ask what they 
are, let us cross the barrier, and 
see with what tools the weather- 
students work. 

The main building is built in the 
form of a cross, with its chief front 
tothemagneticnorth. Itis formed 
of wood; all iron and other metals 
being carefully excluded; for its 
purpose is to contain three large 
magnets, which have to be isolated 
from all influence likely tointerfere 
with their truthful action. In three 
arms of the cross these magnets 
ure suspended by bands of un- 
wrought, untwisted silk. In the 
fourth arm is a sort of double win- 
dow filled with apparatus for re- 
ceiving the electricity collected at 
the top of the mast which stands 
close by. Thus in this wooden 
shed we find one portion devoted 
to electricity — to the detection 
and registry of the stray lightning 


give the place an appearance of|of the atmosphere— and the other 


temporary expediency — an aspect 


three to a set of instruments that 


something between a collection of| feel the influence and register the 


emigrants’ cottages and the yard 
ofadealer in second-hand building 
materials. But,—aswas said when 
speaking of the Astronomical Ob- 
servatory, — Greenwich is a prac- 
tical pace and not one prepared 
for show. Science, like virtue, 
does not require a palace for a 


variations of the magnetic changes 
in the condition of the air. “ True 
as the needle to the pole,” is the 
burden of an old song, which now 
shows how little our forefathers 
knew about this same needle, 
which, in truth, haga much steadier 
character than it deserves. Let 
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all who still have faithin the legend shining, as well as at night; and 
go to the magnet-house, and when|the object of the lower one is that 
they have seen the vagaries there|no trace of moisture, and no ap- 
displayed, they will have but a/proach of cold, shall give the elec- 
poor idea of Mr. Charles Dibdin’s| tricity a chance of slipping down 
sea-heroes whose constancy is de-'the mast, or the ropes, to the 
clared to have been as true as their| earth, but shall leave it no way of 
compasses were to the north. escape from the wise men below, 
Upon entering the magnet-|who want it, and will have it, 
house, the first object that attracts|whether it likes or no, in their 
attention are the jars to which the|jars, that they may measure its 
electricity is brought down. The/ quantity and its quality, and write 
fluid is collected, us just stated, by| both down in their journals. Itis 
a conductor running from the top/thus that electricity comes down 
of the mast outside. In order that|the wires into those jars on our 
not the slightest portion may bejright as we enter. If very slight, 
lost in its progress down, a lamp|its presence there is indicated b 
is kept constantly burning near|tiny morsels of pendent gold-leat; 
the top of the pole, the light of/if stronger, the divergence of two 
which pee warm and dry a body|straws show it; if stronger still, 
of glass that cuts offall communi-|the third jar holds its greater 
cation between the conductor and/foree, whilst neighbouring instru- 
the machinery which supports it.|ments measure the length of the 
Another light for the purpose of| electric sparks, ormark the amount 
collecting the electricity by its|ofthe electric force. At the desk, 
flame, is placed above the top of|close by, sits the observer, who 
the pole. This light, burning at|jots down the successive indica- 
night, has given rise to many ajtions. In his book he registers 
strange supposition in the neigh-|from day to day, throughout the 
bourhood. Itistoo high upto be|year, how much electricity has 
serviceable as a lanthorn to those been in the air, and what was its 
below. Besides, who walks in|character, even to such particu- 
Greenwich Park after the gates are|lars as to whether its sparks were 
closed? It can light only the birds] blue, violet, or purple in colour. 
or the deer. ‘Then, surely,” says| At times, however, he has to exer- 
another popular legend, “it is to|/cise great care, and it is not al- 
guide the shine on the river, when| ways that he even then escapes re- 
on their way up at night; — a sort| ceiving severe shocks. 
of land- mark to tell whereabouts} Passing on, we approach the 
the Observatory is when the moon} magnets. They are three in num- 
and stars are clouded, and refuse| ber; of large size, and differently 
toshow where their watchers are.’”’|suspended, to show the various 
All these speculations are idle,}ways in which such bodies are 
for the lights burn when the sun is|acted upon. All hang by bands of 
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unwrought silk. 


6 l 


If the silk were|long ago, but he had left his web 


twisted, it would twist the mag-| behind him, and that beautifully 
nets, and the accuracy of their|minute thread has been carrving 


osition would be disturbed. 


agnets, like telescopes, must 
be true in their adjustment to the 


hundredth part of a hair’s breadth. 
One magnet hangs north and 


south; another east and west; and 


athird, like ascale-beam, is ba- 
lanced on knife-edges and agate 
planes, so beautifully, that when 
once adjusted and enclosed in its 
case, it is opened only once a year, 
lest one grain of dust, or one small 
spider, should destroy its truth; 
for spiders are as troublesome to 
the weather-student as to the 
astronomer. These insects like 
the perfect quiet that reigns about 
the instruments ofthe philosopher, 
and with heroic perseverance per- 
sist In spinning their fine threads 
amongst his machines. Indeed, 
spiders occasionally betray the 
magnetic observer into very odd 
behaviour. At times he may be 
seen bowing in the sunshine, like 
a Persian fire - worshipper; now 
stooping in this direction, now 
dodging in that, but always gazing 
through the sun’s rays up towards 
that luminary. He seems dement- 
ed, staring at nothing. At last he 
lifts his hand; he snatches appa- 
rently at vacancy to pull nothing 
down. In truth his eye had at 
last caught the gleam of light re- 
flected from an almost invisible 
spider line running from the elec- 
trical wire to the neighbouring 
planks. The spider who had ven- 
tured on the charged wire paid the 
penalty of such daring with his life 


off to the earth a portion of the 
electric fluid, before it had been 
received, and tested, and regis- 
tered, by the mechanism below. 
Such facts show the exceeding de- 
licacy of the observations. 

For seven years, the magnets 
suspended in this building were 
constantly watched every two 
hours — every even hour — day 
and night, except on Sundays, 
the object being that some light 
might be thrown upon the laws 
regulating the movements of the 
mzriner’s compass; hence, that 
whilst men became wiser, naviga- 
tion might be rendered safer. The 
chief observer—the genius loci—is 
Mr. Glaisher, whose name figures 
in the reports of the Registrar- 
General. Ile, with two assistants, 
from year to year, went on making 
these tedious examinations of the 
variations of the magnets, by means 
of small telescopes, fixed with great 
precision upon pedestals of ma- 
sonry or wood fixed on the earth, 
and unconnected with the floor of 
the building, occupying a position 
exactly between the three mag- 
nets. This mode of proceeding 
had continued for some years with 
almost unerring regularity, and 
certain large quarto volumes full 
of figures were the results, when 
an ingenious medical man, Mr. 
Brooke, hit upon a photographic 
plan for removing the necessity 
for this perpetual watchfulness. 
Now, in the magnet-house, we see 
light and chemistry doing the tasks 
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before performed by human la-; Since the apparatus of Mr. 
bour; and doing them more faith-| Brooke for the self-registration of 


fully than even the most vigilant 
of human eyes and hands. Around 
the magnets are cases of zinc, 80 
Pe that they exclude all light 
rom without. Inside those cases, 
in one place, is a lamp giving a 
single ray of prepared light which, 
falling upon a mirror soldered to 
the magnet, moves with its mo- 
tions. This wandering ray, di- 
rected towards a sheet of sensitive 
photographic paper, records the 
magnct’s slightest motion! The 
paper moves on by clock-work, and 
once in four-and-twenty hours an 
assistant, having closed the shut- 
ters of the building, lights a lan- 
thorn of yellow glass, opens the 
magnet-boxcs, removes the paper 
on which the magnets have been 
enabled to record their own mo- 
tions, and then, having put in a 
fresh sheet of sensitive paper, he 
shuts it securely in, winds up the 
clock-work, puts out his yellow 
light and lets in the sunshine. His 
lanthorn glass is yellow, because 
the yellow rays are the only ones 
which can be safely allowed to fall 
upon the photographic paper du- 
ring its removal from the instru- 
nent, to the dish in which its 
magnetic picture is to be fixed by 
a further chemical process. It is 
the blue ray of the light that gives 
the daguerrotypic likeness; — as 


the magnetic changes has been in 
operation at Greenwich, the time 
of Mr. Glaisher and his assistants 
has been more at liberty for other 
branches of their duties. These 
are numerous cnough. Thermo- 
meters and barometers have to be 
watched as well as magnets. To 
these instruments the same inge- 
nious photographic contrivance is 
applied. 

I'he wooden building next to 
the magnet-house on the south- 
west contains a modification of 
Mr. Brooke’s ingenious plan, by 
which the rise and fall of the tem- 
perature of the air is self-register- 
ed. Outside the building are the 
bulbs of thermometers freely ex- 
posed to the weather. ‘heir 
shafts run through a zinc case, and 
as the mercury rises or falls, it 
moves 2 float having a projecting 
arm. Across this arm is thrown 
the ray of prepared light which 
falls then upon the sensitive paper. 
Thus we see the variations of the 
needle and the variations in heat 
and cold both recording their own 
story, within these humble-look- 
ing wooden sheds, as completely 
as the wind and the rain are made 
to do the same thing, on the top 
of the towers of the Observatory. 
The reward given to the inventor 
of this ingenious mode of self-re- 


most persons who have had their/gistration has been recently re- 
heads off, under the hands of M.!vealed in a parliamentary paper, 
Claudet, or Mr. Beard, or any of|thus: — “To Mr. Charles Brooke 
their numerous competitors in the|for his invention and establish- 
art of preparing sun -pictures,/ment at the Royal Observatory, 


well know. 


an Fie ahs 


of the apparatus for the self-re- 
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gistration of magnetical and me-|&c., of their different localities, 


teorological phenomena, 500 Z.”’ 
Every year the invention will save 
fully 500 2. worth of human toil; 
and the reward seems small when 
we see every year millions voted 
for warlike, sinecure, and other 
worse than useless purposes. 
Photography, however, cannot 
do allthe work. Its records have 
to be checked by independent ob- 
servations every day, and then 
both have to be brought to their 
practical value by comparison with 
certain tables which test their ac- 
curacy, and make them available 
for disclosing certain scientific re- 
sults. The preparation of such 
tables is one of the practical 
triumphs of Greenwich. Many a 
quiet country gentleman amuses 
his leisure by noting day by day 
the variations of his thermometer 
and barometer. Heretofore such 
observations were isolated and of 
no general value, but now by the 
tables completed by Mr. Glaisher, 
and ablishod by the Royal Socie- 
ty, they may all be converted into 
scientific values, and be made 
available for the increase of our 
weather-wisdom. Tor nearly sc- 
venty years the Royal Society had 
observations made at Somerset 
House, but they were a dead letter 
— mere long columns of figures 
— till these tables gave them sig- 
nificance. And the same tables 
now knit into one scientific whole, 
the observations taken by forty 
scientific volunteers, who, from 
day to day, record for the Re- 
paola General of births and 
eaths, the temperature, moisture, 


which vary from Glasgow toGuern- 
sey, and from Cornwall to Nor- 
wich. 

What the Rosetta stone is to the 
history of the Pharaohs, these 
Greenwich tables have been to the 
weather - hieroglyphics. They 
have afforded something like a 
key to the language in which the 
secrets are written; and it remains 
for industrious observation and 
scientific zeal to complete the mo- 
dern victory over ancient igno- 
rance. Already, the results of the 
Greenwich studies of the weather 
have given us a number of curious 
morsels of knowledge. The whole- 
sale destruction of human life in- 
duced by a fall in the temperature 
of London has just been noticed. 
Besides the manifestation of that 
fact, we are shown, that instead of 
a warm summer being followed by 
a cold winter, the tendency of the 
law of the weather is to group 
warm seasons together, and cold 
scasons together. Mr. Glaisher 
has made out, that the character 
of the weather seems to follow 
certain curves, 80 to speak, each 
extending over periods of fifteen 
years. During the first half of 
each of these periods, the seasons 
become warmcr and warmer, till 
they reach their warmest point, 
and: then they sink again, beco- 
ming colder and colder, till they 
reach the lowest point, whence 
they rise again. His tables range 
over the last seventy-nine years 
— from 1771 to 1849. Periods 
shown to be the coldest, were 
years memorable for high-priced 
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food, increased mortality, popu-|his Cosmos; and various authors 
lar discontent, and political chan-|have tried to account for it, — at 
ges. In his diagrams, the warm|present in vain. The favourite 
years are tinted brown, and the/notion, perhaps, is that which at- 
cold years grey, and as the sheets|tributes this period of cold to the 
are turned over and the dates|loosening of the icebergs of the 
scanned, the fact suggests itself}North. Another weather eccen- 


that a grey period saw Lord George 
Gordon's riots; a grey eriod was 
marked by the Reform Bill excite- 
ment; and a grey Tae saw the 
Corn Laws repealed. 

A few more morsels culled from 
the experience of these weather- 
seers, and we have done. 

Those seasons have been best 
which have enjoyed an average 
temperature — nor too hot nor too 
cold. 

The indications are that the 
climate of England is  beco- 
ming warmer, and, consequently, 
healthier; a fact to be partly ac- 
counted for by the improved 
drainage and the removal of an 
excess of timber from the land. 

The intensity of cholera was 
found greatest in those places 
where the air was stagnant; and, 
therefore, any means for causing 
its motion, as lighting fires and 
improving ventilation, are thus 
proved to be of the utmost conse- 
quence. ' 

Some day near the 20th of Ja- 
nuary — the lucky guess in 1838 
of Murphy’s Weather Almanac — 
will, upon the average of years, be 
found to be the coldest of the 
whole year. 


tricity is the usual advent of some 
warm days at the beginning of 
November. 

Certain experiments in progress 
to test the difference between the 
temperature of the Thames and of 
the surrounding atmosphere are 
expected to show the cause of 
the famous London fog. During 
the night the Thames is often from 
ten to seventeen degrees warmer, 
and in the day time from eight to 
ten degrees colder than the air 
above it. 

If the theory of weather-cycles 
holds good, we are to have seasons 
colder than the average from this 
time till 1853, when warmth will 


{begin again to predominate over 


cold. A chilly prophecy this to 
close with, and therefore, rather 
let an anecdote complete this 
chapter on the Weather-Watchers 
of Greenwich. | 
Amongst other experiments 
going on some time ago in the Ob- 
servatory enclosure, were some by 
which Mr. Glaisher sought to dis- 
cover how much warmth the Earth 
lost during the hours of night, and 
how much moisture the Air would 
take up in a day from a given sur- 
face. Upon the long grass within 


In the middle of May there are|the dwarf fencealready mentioned 


generally some days of cold, so|were placed all sorts of odd sub- 
severe as to be unexplainable. stances in little distinct quantities. 
Humboldt mentions this fact in] Ashes, wood, leather, linen, cot- 
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ton, glass, lead, copper, and stone, | of the garden any need for such a 
amongst other things, were there] work can be at any time discover- 
to show how each affected the| ed or invented, I like to dig ahole. 
question of radiation. Close by|On the 3d of March, 1849, I began 
upon @ post was a dish six inches/a hole behind the kitchen wall, 
across, in which every day there|whereinto it was originally in- 
was punctually poured one ounce/tended to transplant a plum-tree. 
of water,and at thesamehournext|The exercise was so much to my 
day, as punctually was this fiuid/taste, that a strange humour imn- 
re-measured to see what had been| pelled me to dig on. A fascina- 
lost by evaporation. For three|tion held me to the task. I neg- 
years this latter experiment had|lected my business. I disap- 

een going on, and the results|peared from the earth’s surface. 
were posted up in a book; but the} A boy who worked a basket by 
figures gave most contradictory| means of arope and pulley, aided. 


results. There was either some-|me; so aided, I confined my whole | 


thing very irregular in the air, or|attention to spade labour. ‘The 
tte very wrong in the ap-|centripetal force seemed to have 
paratus. It was watched for leak-| made me its especial victim. 1 dug 
age, but none was found, whenjon until Autumn. In the begin- 
one day Mr. Glaisher stepped out] ning of November I observed that, 
of the magnet-house, st tooking upon percussion, the sound given 
_ towards the stand, the mystery|by the floor of my pit wasresonanf. 
was revealed. The evaporating|I did notintermitmy labour, urged 
dish of the philosopher was being|as I was by a mysterious instinct 
used as a bath by an irreverent|downwards. On applying my ear, 
bird! — a sparrow was scattering|I occasionally heard a subdued 
from his wings the water left to be| sort of rattle, which caused me to 
drunk by the winds of Heaven.|form a theory that the centre of 
Only one thing remained to be|the earth might be composed of 
done; and the next minute saw a/mucus. In November, the Arpad 

en run through the tables that|/broke beneath me into a hollow, 

ad taken three years to compile. |and I fell a considerable distance. 
The: labour was jost — the work|I alighted on the box-seat of a 
had to be begun again. four-horse coach, which happened 
to be running at that time imme- 
diately underneath. The coach- 





ond 


MY WONDERFUL ADVEN- |man took no notice whatever of | 


TURES IN SKITZLAND. | my sudden arrival by his side. He 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. was so completely muffled up, that 
The Beginning is a Bore —] fall into Mis- I could observe only the skilful 
fortune. way in which he manipulated reins 


Iam fond of Gardening. I like|andwhip. The horses were yellow. 
to dig. If among the operations|I had seen no more than this, when 
Household Words. If, 5 
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the ae 
sently we pulledupataninn. <A 
waiter came out, and appeared to 
collect four bags from the passen- 
gers inside the coach. He then 
came round to me. 

‘Dine here, Sir?” 

“Yes, certainly,” said I. [like to 
dine— not the sole point of resem- 
blance between myself and the 
great Johnson. 

& x Trouble you for yourstomach, 
ir. 

While the waiter was looking up 
with a polite stare into my puzzled 
face, my neighbour,;the coachman, 
put one hand within his outer coat, 
as if to feel for money in his waist- 
coat-pocket. Directly afterwards 
his fingers came again to light, and 

ulled forth an enormous sack. 

Notwithstanding that it was abnor- 
mally enlarged, I knew by obser- 
vation of its form and texture that 
this was astomach, with the eso- 
phagus attached. ‘This, then, the 
waiter caught as it was thrown 
down to him, and hung it care- 


- deasly over his arm, together with 


the four smaller bags (which I now 
knew to be also stomachs) collect- 
ed from the passengers within the 
coach. I started up, and as I hap- 
pened to look round, observed a 
skeleton face upon the shoulders 
of a gentleman who sat imme- 
diately behind my back. My own 
featurcs were noticed at the same 
time by the guard, who now came 
forward, touching his hat. 
“Beg your pardon, Sir, but 
you ’ve been and done it.” 
“Done what?” 
“Why, Sir, you should have 
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ard’s horn blew, and pre-|booked your place, and not come 


up in this clandestine way. How- 
ever, you ’ve been and done it!” 

“My good man, what have I 
done fn 

‘Why, Sir, the Baron Terroro’s 
eyes had the box-seat, and I 
strongly suspect you ’ve been and 
sat upon them.” 

I looked involuntarily to see 
whether I had been sitting upon 
anything except the simple cu- 
shion. Truly enough, there was 
an eye, which I had crushed and 
flattened. 

“Only one,” I said. — 

“Worse for you, and better for 
him. The other eye had time to 
escape, and it will know you again 
that’s certain. Well, it’s no busi- 
ness of mine. Of course you ve 
no appetite now for dinner? 
Better pay your fare, Sir. To 
the Green Hippopotamus and 
Spectacles, where we put up, it’s 
ten-and-six.”’ 

‘“‘Is there room inside?” I en- 
plea It was advisable to shrink 

rom observation. 

“Yes, Sir. The inside passen- 
cers are mostly skeleton. There’s 
room for three, Sir. Inside, one- 
pound-one.” 

I paid the money, and beeame 
an inside passenger. : 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Of Divisions which occur in Skitzland — 
I am taken up. 


Professor Essig’s Lectures on 
Anatomy had so fortified me, that 
I did not shrink from entering the 
Skitzton coach. It contained li- 
ving limbs, loose or attached to 
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skeletons in other respects bare, 
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“Dinners, gentlemen!” said a 


except that they were clothed/| voice at the window, and the waiter 
with broadcloth garments, cut|handed in four stomachs, now to- 


after the English fashion. 


One /lerably well filled. Each passenger 


assenger only had a complete|received his property, and pulling 
ace of flesh, he had also one living] open his chest with as much com- 


hand; the other hand I guessed 
was bony, because it was concealed 


osure as if he were unbuttoning 
18 Waistcoat, restored his stomach, 


in a glove obviously padded. By!with a dinner in it, to the right 


observing the fit of his clothes, I| position. 


Then the reckonings 


came to a conclusion that this gen-| were paid, and the coach started. 


tleman was stuffed throughout; 
that all his limbs, except the head 
and hand, were artificial. T'wo 
pairs of Legs,in woollen stockings, 
and a pair of Ears, were ina corner 


I thought of my garden, and 


much wished that somebody could 
throw Professor Essi 

hole that [had dug. x 
were to be met with in Skitzland 


down the 
féw things 


of the coach, and inanothercorner|which would rather puzzle him. 
there were nineteen or twenty|They puzzled me; but I took re- 


Scalps. 


fuge in silence, and so fortified, 


I thought it well to look asto-|protected my ignorance from an 


nished at nothing, and, having 
pointed in a careless manner tothe 
scalps, asked what might be their 
destination? The person with 
the Face and Hand replied to me; 
and although evidently himself a 
gentleman, he addressed me with 
a tone of unconcealed respect. 

“They are going to Skitzton, 
Sir, to the hair-dresser's.”’ 

“Yes, tobesure,’ said. “They 
are to make Natural Skin Wigs. 
I might have known.” 

“‘I beg your pardon, Sir. There 
is a ball to-morrow night at Culm- 
sey. But the gentry do not like 
to employ village barbers, and 
therefore many of the better class 
of people send their hair to Skitz- 
ton, and receive it back by the re- 
turn coach properly cut and 
curled.” 

“Oh,” said I. “Ah! Oh, in- 
deed!” 


exposure. 
“You are going to Court, Sir, I 
resume?” said my Face and 
and friend, after a short pause. 
His was the only mouth in the 
coach, excepting mine, so that he 
was the aly passenger able to 
enter into conversation. 

“My dear Sir,” I replied, “let 
me be frank with you. I have ar- 
rived here unexpectedly out of 
another world. Of the manners 
and customs, nay, of the very na- 
ture of the people who inhabit this 
country, I know nothing. For 
any information you can give me, 
I shall be very grateful.” 

My friend smiled incredulity, 
and said, 

“Whatever you are pleased to 
profess, I will believe. What you 
ure pleased to feign a wish for, I 
am proud to furnish. In Skitzland, 
the inhabitants, until they come 

5* 
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of age, retain that illustrious ap-|lander our laws, as you, Sir, know 


earance which you have been 80 
ortunate as never to have lost. 
During the night of his twenty- 


much better than myself, estimate 
the destruction of any part absent 
on duty from its skeleton as a 


first birthday, each Skitzlander| crime equivalent to murder —” 


loses the limbs which up to that 
period have received from him no 
care, no education. Of those neg- 
lected parts the skeletons alone 
remain, but all those organs which 
he has employed sufficiently con- 
tinue unimpaired. I, for example, 
devoted to the study of the law, 
forgot all occupation but to think, 
to use my senses and to write. I 
rarely used my legs, and therefore 
Nature has deprived me of them.” 

“But,” I observed, “it seems 
that in Skitzland you are able to 
take yourselves to pieces.” 

ON, o one has that power, Sir, 
more pala! than yourself. What 
organs we have we can detach on 
any service. When dispersed, 
a simple force of Nature directs 
all corresponding members whi- 
ther to fly that they may re-assem- 
ble.” 


After this I held my tongue. 
Presently my friend again en- 
gunee whether I was going up to 

ourt? 

‘Why should I go to Court?” 

“Oh, Sir, it pleases you to be 
facetious. You must be aware 
that any Skitzlander who has been 
left by Nature in possession of 
ee imb, sits in the Assembly of 
the Perfect, or the Upper House, 
and receives many state emolu- 
ments and dignities.”’ 

“Are there many members of 
that Upper Assembly?” 

“Sir, there were forty-two. But 
if you are now travelling to claim 
your seat, the number will be 
raised to forty - three.” 

“The Baron Terroro—” I 
hinted. 

“My brother, Sir. His eyes are 
on the box seat under my care. 


“Tf they can fly,” I asked, “why| Undoubtedly he is a Member of 


are they sent in coaches? There|the Upper 


were a@ pair of eyes on the box 
seat.” 


ouse.” 
Iwas now anxious to get out 
of the coach as soon as possible. 


“Simply for safety against ac-|My wish was fulfilled after the 
cidents. Eyes flying alone are|next pause. One Eye, followed by 
likely to be seized by birds, and|six Pairs of Arms, with strong hard 


incur many dangers. 
sent, therefore, usually 


They are| Hands belonging to them, flew in 
under|at the window. 


I was collared; 


protection, like any other valuable|the door was opened, andall hands 


parcel.” 
‘Do many accidents occur?” 
“Very few. For mutual pro- 
tection, and also because a single 
member is often all that has been 
left existing of a fellow Skitz- 


were at work to drag me out and 
away. The twelve Hands whisked 
me through the air, while the one 
Kye saiied before us, like an old 
bird, leader of the flight. 
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upon his return. “Gentlemen, 
. CHAPTER THE THIRD. uit Ilium — Fuit Ischium — Fuit 
My Imprisonment and Trial for Murder. |Sacrum — Anatomy has lost her 
What sort of sky have they in|seat among the sciences. My 
Skitzland? Our earth overarches|occupation ’s gone.” Professor 
them, and, as the sunlight filters}; Owen’s Book “On the Nature of 
through, it causes a subdued illu-| Limbs,” must contain, in the next 
mination with very pure rays.jedition, an Appendix “Upon 
Skitzland is situated nearly in the} Limbs in Skitzland.” I was dragged 
centre of our globe, it hangs there|through the streets, and all that I 
like a shrunken kernel in the|saw there, in the present age of 
middle ofa nutshell. The height /little faith, I dare not tell you. 
from Skitzland to the over-arching|I was dragged through the streets 
canopy is great; so great, that|to prison and there duly chained, 
if I had not fallen personally from after having been subjected to the 
above the firmament, I shouldhave/|scrutiny of about fifty couples of 
considered it to be a blue sky/eyes drawn up in a line within the 
similar to ours. At night it is} prison door. Iwas chained ina dark 
uite dark; but during the day/cell,a cell so darkthat I could very 
there is an appearance in the faintly perceive the figure of some 
Heaven of white spots; their|/being who was my companion. 
zm tele reminded me of stars.| Whether this individual had ears 
noticed them as I was being con-|wherewith to hear, and mouth 
veyed to prison by the strong|wherewith to answer me, I could 
arms of justice, for it was by a|notsee,butataventure [addressed 
detachment of members from thejhim. My thirst for information 
Skitzton Police that I was now|was unconquerable; I began, 
hurried along. The air was very|therefore, immediately with a 
warm, and corroborated the com-/ question: 
mon observation of an increase| «[yriend, what are those stars 
of heat as you get into the pith of | which we see shining in the sky at 
our planet. The theory of Central mid-day?” 


ae pied arg : i oe An awful groan being an un- 
perience. satisfactory reply, I asked again. 


Wealighted near the outskirtsof|__ “Man, do not mock at misery. 
a large and busy town. Through| You will yourself be oneof them. 
its streets I was dragged publicly “The Teachers shall shine like 
much stared at, and much staring. | Stars in the Firmament.” Ihave a 
The street life was one busy night-| propensity for teaching, but was 
mare of disjointed limbs. Pro-| puzzled to discover how I could 
fessor Essig, could he have been give 80 practical an illustration of 
dragged through Skitzton, would the text of Fichte. 
have delivered his farewell lecture} ‘Believe me,” I said, “I am 


70 
strangely ignorant. Explain your- 
self.’ 


He answered with a hollow] That the 


voice: 
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stomach and hands, had been 
unable to observe what passed. 
ard, on the contrary, 


had taxed me with my deed, that 


‘Murderers are shot up out of|{he had seen me rise from my seat 


mortars into the sky, and stick 
there. Those white, glistening 
specks, they are their skeletons.” 

Justice is prompt in Skitzland. 
I was tried incredibly fast by a 
jury of twelve men who had ab- 
solutely heads. The judges had 
nothing but brain, mouth and ear. 
Three powerful tongues defended 
me, but as they were not suffered 
to talk nonsense, they had little to 
say. The whole case was too 
clear to be talked into cloudiness. 
Baron Terroro, in person, de- 
posed, that he had sent his eyes to 
see @ friend at Culmsey, and that 
they were returning on the Skitz- 
ton coach, when J, illegally, came 
with my whole bulk upon the box- 
seat, which he occupied. That 
one of his eyes was, in that man- 
ner, totally destroyed. but that the 
other eye, having escaped, iden- 
tified me, and brought to his 
brain intelligence of the calamity 
which had befallen. He deposed 
further, that having received this 
information, he despatched his 
uncrushed eye with arms from the 
police-office, and accompanied 
with several members of the 
detective force, to capture the 
offender, and to procure the full 
proofs of my crime. A _ sub-in- 
spector of Skitzton Police then 

eposed that he sent three of his 


upon the murdered eye, and that 
he had heard me make confession 
of my guilt. The guard was 
brought next into court, and told 
his tale. Then I was called upon 
for my defence. If aman wearin 
a cloth coat and trousers, onl 
talking excellent English, were 
to plead at the Old Bailey that he 
had broken into some citizen’s 

remises accidentally by falling 
few the moon, his tale would be 
received in London as mine was 
in Skitzton. I was severely re- 
primanded for my levity, and 
ordered to be silent. The Judge 
summed up and the Jury found 
me Guilty. The Judge, who had 
put on the black cap before the 
verdict was pronounced, held out 
no hope of mercy, and straight- 
way sentenced me to Death, ac- 
cording to the laws and usage of 
the Realm. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

The last Hours of the Condemned in 

Skitzland — I ain executed. 

The period which intervenes 
between the sentence and execu- 
tion of a criminal in Skitzland, is 
not longer than three hours. In 
order to increase the terror of 
death by contrast, the condemned 
man is suffered to taste at the 
table of life from which he is 


faculties, with his mouth, eye, and | banished, the most luscious viands. 


ear, to meet the coach. 
driver, 


consisting only of a/jhis wit can ask for, 


That the| All the attainable enjoyment that 


eis allowed 
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to have, during the three hours)their limbs are powerless, they 
before he is shot, like rubbish, off|have to be lifted and dragged 


the fields of Skitzland. 


about after the fashion that ex- 


Under guard, of course, I was| cited my astonishment. 


now to be led whithersoever I 
desired. 


Several churches were open.!house. 


They never are all shut in Skitz- 
ton. I was taken into one. A 
man with heart and life was preach- 
ing. People with hearts were in 
some pews; people with brains, in 
others; people with ears only, in 
some. Ina neighbouring church, 
there was a popular preacher, a 
skeleton with life. His congrega- 
tion was a crowd of cars, and 
nothing more. 

There was a day-performance 
at the Opera. I went to that. 
Fine lungs and mouths possessed 
the stage, and afterwards there 
was a great bewilderment with 
legs. 1 was surprised to notice 
that many of the most beautiful 
ladies were carried in and out, 
and lifted about like dolls. My 


guides sneered at my pretence of} where 


ignorance, when I asked why this 
was. But they were bound to 
please me in all practicable ways, 
S80 poe informed me, although 
somewha 


t pettishly. It seems that 


I said then, “Let me see the 
Poor.” They took me to a Work- 
The men, there, were all 
yellow; and they wore a dress 
which looked as though it were 
composed of asphalte; it had also 
a smell like that of pitch. Iasked 
for explanation of these things. 

A Superintendent of Police re- 
marked that I was losing oppor- 
tunities of real enjoyment for the 
idle purpose of persisting in my 
fable of having dropped down 
from the sky. However, I com- 
pelled him to explain to me what 
was the reason of these things. 
The information I obtained, was 
briefly this: that Nature, in 
Skitzland, never removes the 
stomach. Every man has to feed 
himself; and the necessity for find- 
ing food, joined to the necessity 
for buying clothesis, a mainspring 

By the whole clockwork of 
civilised life is kept in motion. 
Now, if a man positively cannot 
feed and clothe himself, he be- 
comes a pauper. He then goes 
to the Workhouse, where he has 


in Skitzland, laches who possess/his stomach filled with a cement. 
and have cultivated only their| That stopping lasts a life-time, 
good looks, lose at the age of|and he thereafter needs no food. 
twenty-one, all other endowments. | His body, however, becomes 
So they become literally dolls, yellow by the superfluity of bile. 
but dolls of a superior kind; for|The i ea ean which is the 
they can not only open and shut/Skitzland epithet for pauper, is at 
their eyes, but also sigh; wag/the same time provided with a suit 
slowly with their heads, and somejof clothes. ‘he clothes are of a 
times take a pocket-handkerchief| material so tough that they can be 
out ofa bag, and drop it. Butas!worn unrepaired for more than 


eighty years.. . The pauper is now 







freed fromr gare, ‘bat were he in 
this state. cast dodse upon society, 
since he ‘hae net that stimulus to 
labour whith excites industry in 
other men, he would become an 


¥ 
\ 


_ element. of danger in the state. 

Nature no longer compelling him 
to work, the law compels him. 
The remainder of his life is for- 
feit to the uses of his country. He 
labours at the workhouse, costing 


nothing more than the expense of|hole. 


lodging, after the first inconsider- 
able outlay for cement wherewith 
to plug his stomach, and for the 
one suit of apparel. 

When we came out of the work- 
house, all the bells in the town 
were tolling. The Superinten- 
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crack, or pierce in some degree 
that portion of the sky towards 
which the artillery had been 
directed. Ihere at once saw that 
I had discovered the true cause of 
earthquakes and volcanoes; and 
this shows how great light may be 
thrown upon theories concerning 
the hidden constitution of this 
earth, by going more deeply into 
the matter of it than had been 
done by any one before I dug my 
Our volcanoes, it is now 


proved, are situated over the 
market-places of various pro- 
vincial towns in Skitzland. When 


a revolution happens, the rebels 
are shot up, — discharged from 
mortars by means of an explosive 
material evidently far more power- 


dent told me that I had sadly|ful than our gunpowder or gun- 
frittered away time, for Lhad now|cotton; and they are pulverised 
no more than half an hour to live.|by the friction in grinding their 


Upon that I leaned my back|way through the earth. 


against a post, and asked him to 
prepare me for my part in the im- 
pone ceremony by giving me a 
ittle information on the subject 
of executions. 

I found that it was usual for a 
man to be executed with great 
ceremony upon the spot whereon 
his crime had been committed. 
That in case of rebellions or 

tumults in the provinces, when 
large numbers were not unfre- 
quently condemned to death, the 
sentence of the law was carried out 
in the chief towns of the disturbed 
districts. 
people were thus sometimes dis- 
charged from a single market- 


How 
simple and easy truth appears, 
when we have once arrived at it. 
The sound of muffled drumsap- 
proached us, and a long proces- 
sion turned the corner of a street. 
I was placed in the middle of it, — 
Baron Terroro by my side. All 
then began to float so rapidly 
away, that I was nearly left alone, 
when forty arms came back and 
collared me. It was considered to 
be a proof of my refractory dispo- 
sition, that I would make no use 
of my innate power of flight. I 
was therefore dragged in this pro- 


That large numbers of/cession swiftly through the air, 


drums playing, fifes lamenting. 
We alighted on the spot where I 


place, and that the repeated|/had fallen, and the hole through 
strokes appeared to shake, or|which I had come I saw above me. 
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It was very small, but the light eee oe ee 
from above shining more vividly BIRTH SONG. | eS 
through it made it look, with its; HAIL, new-waked atom of thé Bternal 


F whole ve 
rough edges, lik abe crumpled Young voyager upon Time's might river! 
moon. A quantity of some ex- Hail to thee, Human Soul, 

losive liquid was poured into a Hail, and for ever! 


, Pilgrim of Hfe, all bail) 
arge mortar, which had been] 4, Who at firat called forth 


erected (under the eye of Baron! From nothingnews the earth, 

Terroro) exactly where my mis-| Who clothed ie hills in strength, and 
dug ‘the sea — 

fortune happened. I was then! wi, dave the stare €0.geni 

thrust in, the Baron ramming me| Night, lik a diadem, 

down, and pounding with a long Thou little child, made thee; 


° Young habitant of earth, 
stock or pestle POM my head ina Fair as its flowers, though brought in 


noticeably vicious manner. The sorrow forth, 
Baron then cried “Fire!”’ and as Thou art akin to God who fashioned 
I shot out, in the midst of a blaze, thee! 
J saw him looking upward. The IIeavens themselves shall vanish as 
a scroll, 
CHAPTER TUE FIFTH. The solid earth dissolve, the stara grow 


pale, 
My revenge on the Skitzlanders. But thou, oh Human Soul, 


Shalt be immortal! Hail! 
By great good fortune, they had) pou young Immortal, hail! 


nay their artillery so well,that} He, before whom are dim 
was fired up through my hole Seraph and cherubim, 


again, and alighted in my own gar- Who sae cc strength and 
den, just a little singed. My ret Who sits upon Heavon's throne, 


‘ thought was to run to anadjoining The Everlasting One, 


. A ' 
bed of vegetable marrows. Thirty eAcantant eran thee: 


vegetable marrows andtwo pump-|Immortal in thy God, though mortal by 
kins [ rained down to astonish the thy birth, ei etvall 
Skitzlanders, andI fervently hone ee a eee 
that one of them may have knock- | 

ed out the remaining eye of my ee 

vindictive enemy, the Baron. I 


then went into the pantry, and ob- SONG OF DEATH. 
tained a basket full of eggs, and SITRINK not, O Human Spirit, 
having rained these down upon The Everlasting Arm is strong to save! 
the Skitzlanders, I left them Look up, lvok up, frail nature, put thy 
; trust 
It was after breakfast when I} In nim who went down mourning to 
went down to Skitzland, and I ‘c a dust, me 
‘ : nd overcame the grave 
came back while the dinner bell Quickly goes down the aan; 
was ringing. Life’s work is almost done; 
Fruitless phe hope deferred, and 
ae Strife! 


One little struggle more, 
One pang, and then is o'er 
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_All the long, mournfal, weariness of life. 
Kind friends, ‘tis almost past; 
Come now and look your last! 
Sweet children, gather near, 

And his last blessing hear, 
Sce how he lovedyou who departeth now! 
And, with thy trembling step and pallid 
brow, 
O, most beloved one, 
Whose breast he leaned upon, 
Come, faithful unto death, 
Receive his parting breath! 
The fluttering spirit panteth to be free, 

Hold him not back who speeds to victory! 

— Tho bonds are riven, the struggling 

soul is free! 


Hail, hail, enfranchised Spirit! 
Thou that the wine-press of the ticld hast 
trod! 
On, blest Immortal, on, through bound- 
less space, 
And stand with thy Redeemer face to 


ace; 
And stand before thy God! 
Life's weary work is o'er, 
Thou art of carth no more; 
No more art trammellied by the oppres- 
7 sive clay, 
Bot tread'st with winged case 
a The high acclivities 
Of truths sublime, up Heaven's crystaltine 
way. 
Here no bootiess quest; 
This city’s name is Rest; 
_Here shall no fear appal; 
Here love is all in all; 
Here shalt thou win thy ardent soul's de- 
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Here clothe thee in thy beautiful attire. 
Lift, ft thy wond’ring cyes! 
Yonder is Paradise, 
And thie falr shining band 
Are spirits of thy Jand! 
And these who throng to mect thee are 
thy kin, 
Who have awaited thee, redeemed from 
sin! 
— The city's gates unfold — enter, oh! 
enter in! 


SICKNESS AND HEALTH OF THE 


THE SICKNESS AND 
HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE 
OF BLEABURN. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr. Fincu was standing in 
front of his bookcase, deeply oc- 
cupied in ascertaining a point in 
ecclesiastical history, when he 
was told that Ann Warrender 
wished to speak to him. 

“Q dear!” he _ half-breathed 
out. Hic had for some time been 
erowing nervous about the state 
of things at Bleaburn; and there 
was nothing henow liked solittle as 
to be obliged to speak face to face 
with any of the people. It was not 
all cowardice; though cowardice 
made up sadly too much of it. He 
did not very well know how to ad- 
dress the minds of his people; and 
he felt that he could not do it well. 
He was more fit for closet stud 
than for the duties of a paris 

riest; and he ought neverto have 

een sent to Bleaburn. Here he 
was, however; and there was Ann 
Warrender waiting in the passage 
to speak to him. 

“Dear me!” said he, “I am 
really very busy at this moment. 
Ask Ann Warrender if she can 
come again to-morrow.” 

To-morrow would not do. Ann 
followed the servant to the door 
of the study to say so. Mr. Finch 
hastily asked her to wait a mo- 
ment, and shut the door behind 
the servant. He unlocked a cup- 
board, took out a green bottleand 
a wineglass, and fortified himself 
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against infection with a draught) and cheer them, every few hours. 
of something whose scent betrayed | She desired to be sent for at any 
him to Ann the moment the doorj|time, night or day; and they did 


was again opened. send when they were particularly 
‘(Come in,” said he, when the!distressed, or at a loss; but for 
cupboard was locked. regular watching and nursing, 


‘Will you please come, Sir, and| Ann said the Billiters had no one 
see John Billiter? He it not far;/to depend on but herself. She 
from death; he asked for you just}/could not stay talking now, how- 
now; so I said I would step for;ever. How soon might she say 

u.” that Mr. Finch would come? 

‘“Billiter! The fever has been Mr. Finch was now walking up 
very futal in that house, has it not?/ and down the room. He said he 
Did not he lose two children last would consider, and Iet her know 
week? on : as soon as he could. 

Yes, Sir; and my father thinks) 4. 41.1, Billiter is as bad as can 


he are beginning a . 
the other Ewe re beg ear a be, Sir. He must be very near his 
sicken. I’m sure I don’t know yd? 


what will become of them. I saw 
Mrs. Billiter stagger as she cross-|_ “Ah! well; you shall hear from 
ed the room just now; and she; Me very 800n. 
does not seem, somehow, to be} AsAnn went away, she wonder- 
altogether like herself this morn-| ed what could be the impediment 
ing. That looks as if she were be-/to Mr. Finch’s going with her. 
ginning. But if you will come: IIe, meantime, roused his mind to 
and pray with them, Sir, that is the/ undertake a great argument of 
comfort they say they want.” duty. It was with a sense of com- 
‘“‘Does your father allow you to! placency, even of elevation, that 
go to aninfected house like that?” jhe now sct himself to work to 
asked Mr. Finch. ‘And does he‘ consider of his duty— determined 
go himself?” to do it when his mind was made 
Ann looked surprised, and said | up. 
she did not see what else could be| Ie afterwards declared that. he 
done. There was no one but her} went to his chamber to be secure 
father who could lift John Billiter,| against interruption, and there 
or turn him in his bed; and as for! walked up and down for two hours 
‘her, she was the only one that,in meditation and prayer. He 
Mrs. Billiter had to look to, day!considered that it had pleased 
and night. The Good Lady went, God that he should be the onlyson 
in very often, and did all she | of his mother, whose whole life 
could; but she was wanted in so; would be desolate if he should die. 
many places, besides having her He thought of Ellen Price, feeling 
hands full with the Johnsons, that| almost sure that she would marry 
she could only come in and direct} him whenever he felt justified in 
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asking her; and he considered father and mother, andhousesand 
what a life of happiness she would |lands, for Christ's sake; and also 
lose if he should Nie. He remem- |— But it is no business of mine to 
bered that his praying with the/be preaching to the clergyman, 
sick would not affect Fee on the/and I have enough to do, else- 
one side, while it might on the| where.” 

other. The longer he thought of| ‘‘One thing more, Warrender. 
Ellen Price and of his mother, and/I entrust it to you to let the people 
of all that he might do if he lived,| know that there will be no service 


the more clear did his duty seem 
to himselfto become. At the end 
of the two hours, he was obliged 
to bring his meditations to a con- 
elusion; for Ann Warrender’s 
father had been waiting for some 
time to speak to him, and would 
then wait no longer. 

“Tt isnot time lost, Warrender,” 
said Mr. Finch, when at last he 
oops down stairs. ; 

etermining my principle, and m 
mind is made i B . 4 

“Then, Sir, fet us be off, or the 

man will be dead. 


“T have been; 


in church during the infection. 
Why, do not you know that, in the 
time of the plague, the churches 
were closed by order, because it 
was found that the people gave 


one another the disease, by meet- 
ing there?” 
John had never heard it; andhe 


was sorry to hear it now. He 
hastened away to the Good Lady, 
to ask her if he must really tell the 
afflicted people that all religious 
comfort must be withheld from 
them now, when they were in the 


What! you/utmost need of it. Meantime, Mr. 


cannot come, Sir! Why, bless my|Finch was entering at length in 


soul!’ - 


his diary, the history of his con- 


“You see my reasons, surely, | flict of mind, his decision, and the 


Warrender.”’ 

“Why, yes; such as they are. 
The thing that I can’t see the rea- 
son for, 1s your being a clergy- 
man.” 


While Mr. Finch. was giving|he 


reasons of it. 


Tlenceforth, Mr. Finch had less 
time for his diary, and forclearing 
up points of ecclesiastical history. 
There were so many funerals that - 
could never be sure of leisure; 


forth his amiable and gentlemanly |nor, when he had it, was he in a 


notions of the position of aclergy- 
man in society, and of filial consi- 


state to use it. Sometimes he al- 
most doubted whether he was in 


deration, Warrender was twirling |his right mind, so overwhelmingly 
his hat, and fidgetting, as if in/dreadful to him was the scene 


haste; and his summing up was —|around him. 


He met Farmer 


“I don’t know what yourmother|Neale one day. Neale was at his 


herself might say, Sir, toyourcon-|wit’s end what to do about his 
sideration for her; but most likely |harvest. Several of his labourers 
she has, being a mother, noticed|were dead, and others were kept 
that saying about a man leavingialoof by his own servants, who 
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declared they would all leave him hardly a moment to spare, and no 
if any person from Bleaburn was| comfort to give. He did not see 
brought among them; and no la-|what there was to prevent the 


bourers from a distance would 
come near the place. Farmer 
Neale saw no other prospect than 
of his crops rotting onthe ground. 

“You must offer high wages,” 
said Mr. Finch. “You must be 
well aware that you do not gene- 
rally tempt people into your ser- 
vice b ir rate of wages. You 
p your hand at such a 






e€ was ready enough now to 
give good wages; but nobody 
would reap an acre of his for love 
or money. He was told to be 
thankful that the fever had spared 
his house; but he said it was no 
use bidding a man be thankful for 
anything, while he saw his crops 
perishing on the ground. 

Next, Mr. Finch saw, in his 


whole population from being swept 
away. He was himself almost 
worn out; and just at such a mo- 
ment, his surgery boy had disap- 
peared. He had no one that he 
could depend on to help him in 
making up the medicines, or even 
to deliver them. The fact was, he 
said in private, the place was a 
est-house; and, except to Miss 
*ickard, he did not know where 
to look for any aid er any hope 
whatever. It would not do to say 
so to the people; but, frankly 
speaking, this was what he felt. 
When the pastor’s heart was thus 
sunk very low, he thought he 
would just pass the Plough and 
Harrow, and see who wasthere. If 
there were any cheerful people in 
Bleaburn, that was where. they 


afternoon ride, a waggon-load of| would be found. At the Ploug 


coffins arrive at the brow from 
 —. He saw them sent down, 
one by one, on men’sshoulders, to 
be ranged in the carpenter’s yard. 
The carpenter anata) not work fast 
enough; and his stock of wood 
was so nearly exhausted that there 
had been complaints, within the 
last few days, that the coffins 
would not bear the least shock, 
but fell to pieces when the grave 
was opened for the next. So an 
order was sent to O — for coffins 
of various sizes; and now they 
were carried down the road, and 


and Harrow, the floor was swept 
and the table was clean; and the 
chimney was prettily dressed with 
green boughs; but there were only 
two customers there; and they » 
were smoking their pipes in 
silence. The landlord said the 
scores were run up so high, he 
could not give more credit till bet- 
ter days. The people wanted 
their draught of comfort badly 
enough, and he had given it as 
long as he could; but he must stop 
somewhere: and if the baker had 
to stop scores (as he knew hehad) 


up the street, before the eyes of|the publican had liek chance of 


some who were to inhabit one or 
another of them. 


The doctor,|however, he 


At such a time, 
ew men ought to 


getting his own. 


hurrying from houseto house, had|be hberal; so he went on serving 
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url and bittersatveinthe morn-|low. Was there ever such a star 
ing. The men gaid it strengthened] seen, — as large as a saucer — 
their stomachs against the fever!sqgme of the people said, and with 
before they went to work (such of|a long white pails which looked as 
them as could work) and God for-|if it was about to sweep all the 
bid he should refuse them that!|common stars out of the sky! The 
But he knew the half of those few | sounds of amazement and fear that 
that came at five in the morning|ran along the whole street, up and 
would never be able to pay their;down, brought the neighbours to 
score. Yet did the publican,|/their doors; and some to the win- 
amidst all these losses, invite the|dows, to try how much they could 
astor to sit down and have alsee from windows that wou 
cheerful glass; and the pastor did!open. Each one askedgiiiih 
not refuse. There was too littlclelse what it was; but aaa 
cheerfulness to be had at present!that it was a token of jud@ment, 
to justify him in declining any|and that it accounted for every- 
offer of it. So he let the landlord |thing; the cold spring, the bad 
mix his glass for him, and mix it/crops, the king’s ince. the war, 
strong. aa this dreadful sickly autumn. 
It was easy to make the mixture | Atlast, they bethought them of the 
“strong; but not so easy to have a/pastor, and they crowded round 
“cheerful glass.” The host had {him for an explanation. They re- 
too many dismal stories to tell for|ceived one in a tone so faltering as 
that; and, when he could be divert-|(to confirm their fears, though Mr. 
ed from the theme of the fate of|Finch declared that it certainly 
Bleaburn, it was only to talkofthe|must be a comet: he had never 
old king’s madness, and the dis-|scen a comet; buthe was confident 
asters of the war, and the weight/|this must be one, and that it must 
of the taxes, and the high price of|be very near the earth: — he did 
food, and the riots in themanufac-]not mean near enough to do any 
turing districts; a long string of|harm; — it was all nonsense talk- 
disasters all undeniably true. Hejing of comets doing any harm. 


was just saying that he had been| «wj] it dous any good, Sir?” 
assured that something would soon | gcked the carpenter, sagely. 


appear which would explain the}  ,, 

ee of the time, aN strange a ea ae 4 se How 

cry was heard in the street, anda ee ce 

bustle among theneighbours; and| “Exactly so, Sir: that is what 

then two or three people ran in|We say. It 1s there for no good, 

and exclaimed, with white lips,|you may rely upon it: and, for the 

that there wag a fearful sign in ile rest, Ileaven knows! 

= “I hope Farmer Neale may be 
here indeed it was, a lustrous|seeing it,” observed a man to his 

thing, shining down intothe hol-|neighbour. “It may be a mercy 
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to him, if itis sent to warn him ot for to-morrow! He feared he 
his hard ways.”” could not sleep, if he went to bed. 

“And the doctor, too. Ihope} Yet, to sit up would be worse; for 
it will take effect uponhim,” whis-jhe could not study to-night, and 
pered another. The whisper was;sitting up was the most wearing 
caught up and spread. “The|thing of all to the nerves. Pre- 
doctor! the doctor!”’ every onejsently he went to his cupboard. 
said, glancing at the comet, andi Now, if ever, was the time for a 
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falling to whispering again. 


cordial; for how should he do his 


“What are they saying about|duty, if he did not get sleep at 
the doctor?” whispered Mr. Finch; night, with so many funerals in 


to the landlord. 
matt 
lord only shook his head, and 
looked excessively solemn in the 
heed light which streamed from 

is open door. After this, Mr. 
Finch was very silent, and soon 
stole away homewards. Some 
who watched him said that he was 
more alarmed than he chose to 
show. And this was true. Ile was 
more shaken than he chose to ad- 
mit to his own mind. He would 
not have acknowledged to him- 
self that he, an educated man, 
could be afraid of a comet: but, 
unnerved before by anxiety of 
mind, and a stronger dose of spirit 
and water than he had intendedto 
take, he was as open toimpression 
as in the most timid days of his 
childhood. As he sat in his study, 
the bright, silent, steady luminary 
seemed to be stillshining fullupon 
his very heart and brain: and the 
shadowy strect, with its groups of 
gazers, was before his eyes; and 
the hoarse or whimpering voices 
of the terrified people were in his 
ear. 


“What is the: the morning? 
about him?” But the land-j his medicine, as he ca 


So he poured out 
Ned it, and 
uncorked his laudanum bottle, 
and obtained the oblivion whichis 


the best comfort of the incapable. 


PART II. 
CHAPTER LV. 

THERE were some people in 
Bleaburn to whom the sign in 
heaven looked very differently. 
On the night when the people as- 
sembled in the street to question 
each other about it, Mary was at 
the Billiters’ house, where, but for 
her, all would have been blank 
despair. Mrs. Billiter lay mutter- 
ing all night in the low delirium of 
the fever; and Mary could not do 
more for her than go to the side of 
her mattress now and then, to 
speak to her, and sinooth her pil- 
low, or put a cool hand on her 
forehead, while one of the dying 
children hung on the other shoul- 
der. At last, the little fellow was 
evidently so near death that the 
slightest movement on her part 
might put out the little life. As he 


He covered his eyes, and|lay with his head on her shoulder, 


thought that he lived in fearfuljhis bony arms hanging helpless, 
times. He wished he was asleep: {and his feet like those of a skele- 
but then, there were three funerals; ton across her lap, she felt every 
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ainful breath through her whole; The wailing was at once a little 
rame. She happened to sit op-|less miserable, and by degrees it 
posite the window; and the win-| came to a stop as Mary spoke. 
dow, which commanded a part of} “Do you know, your little 
the brow of the hollow, happened/| brother will be quite well, when 
to be open. Wherever the Good|he wakes from that long sleep. 
met a been, the windows}/It will be far away from here, — 
would open now; and, when|where daddy is.” 
closed, they were so clear that the| ‘Let me go, too.” 
sunshine and moonlight could) “I think you will go, Ned. If 
por in cheerfully. This Septem-| you do, you will not live here any 

er night was sultry and dry; and/more. You will live where daddy 
three fever patients in two little/is gone.” > 
low rooms needed whatever fresh| ‘ WillDan Cobb tease me fhen? 
air could be had. There sat Mary,| Dan does tease us so!” 
immoveable, with her eyes fixed! Mary had to learn who Dan 
on the brow from which she had|Cobb was, — a little boy next 
seen more than one star come up,| door, who was not in the fever as 
since she last left her seat. Shelyet. He was always wanting 
now and then spoke cheerfully to} Ned’stop. Would he want Ned's 
the poor mutterer in the other/top in that place where they were 
room, to prevent her feeling all going to be well? 
lonely, or for the chance of bring-| “No,” said Mary; “and you 
ing back her thoughts to real] will not want ét, either. When we 
things: and then she had tosoothe}go to that place, we have no 
little Ned, lying on a bed of sha-| trouble of carrying anything with 
vings in the corner, sore and fret-|us. We shall find mhatever we 
ful, and needing the help that she} want there.” 
could not stir to give. tis feeble| ‘What shall I play at?” 
very would have upset any spirits} “I don’t know till we go and 
but Mary’s; but her spirits were|see; but I am sure it will be with 
never known to be upset, though|something better than your top. 
few women have gone through;But, Ned, are you angry with 
such ghastly scenes, or sustained] Dan? Do you wish that he should 
such tension of anxiety. have the fever? And are you glad 

“T cannot come to you at this| or sorry that he has no top?” 

moment, Ned,” said she, “but I} By this time the crying had 
will soon, — very soon. Do you|stopped; and Ned, no longer fill- 
know why your brother is not cry-| ing his ears with his own wailing, 
ne! He is going to sleep, —for|wondered and asked what that 
a long quict sleep. Perhaps he/odd sound was, — he did not 
will go to sleep more comfortably} like it. 
if you can stop crying. Do you; ‘It will soon be over,’ said 
think you can stop crying, Ned?”| Mary, very gently. “It is your 
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brother just going to sleep. Now,jeyes, and, after a moment's 
lie and think what you would say | silence, said: 


to Dan, if you were going a long 


“Now, Ned,I am coming to you, 


way off, and what you would like|in a minute.” 


to done with your top, when 
you do not want it yourself. You 


“Is he asleep?” 
“Yes. He 1s in the quiet long 


shall tell me what you wish when|sleep I told you of.” 


I come to you presently.” . 


ed feebly tried to make room 


Whether Ned was capable of|for his brother on the poor bed of 
thinking she could not judge, but|shavings; and he wondered when 
he lay quite silent for the remain-| Mary said that she was making a 


ing minutes of his little brother’s 
life;-—a great comfort to Mary, 
who could not have replied, be- 
cause the mere vibration of her 
own voice would now have been 
enough to stop entirely the 
breathings which came at longer 
and longer intervals. Her frame 
ached, and her arms seemed to 
have lost power, — so long was it 
since she had changed her posture. 
At such a moment it was that the 
great comet came up from behind 
the brow. The apparition was so 
wonderful, and so wholly unex- 
pees that Mary’s heart beat; 

ut it was from no fear, but rather 
a kind of exhilaration. Slowly it 
ascended, proving that it was no 
meteor, as she had at the first 
moment conjectured. When the 
bright tail disclosed itself, she 
understood the spectacle, and re- 
jniesd in it, she scarcely knew 
why. 
When at last the breathing on 
her shoulder ceased, she let down 
the little corpse upon her knee, 
and could just see, by the faint 
light from the rush candle in the 
outer room, that the eyes were 
half closed, and the face expres- 


bed in the other corner whith 
would do very well. She was 
only spreading mammy’s cloak on 
the ground, and laying her own 
shawl over the sleeper; but she 
said that would do very well. 
_Mary was surprised to find 
Ned’s inind so clear as that he had 
really been thinking about Dan 
and the top. She truly supposed 
that it was the clearing before 
death. He said: 

‘““You told me daddy was dead. 
Am I going to be dead?” 

“Yes, [think so. Would not 
you like it? — to go to sleep, and 
then be quite well?” 

‘‘But, shan’t I see Dan, then?” 

‘‘Not for a long time, I dare 
say: and whenever you do, I don’t 
think you and he will quarrel 
again. I can give Dan any mes- 
sage, you know.” 

‘Tell him he may have my top. 
And tell him I hope he won't have 
the fever. I’m sure I don’t like 
itat all. I wish you would take 
me up, and let me be on your 
knee.” 

Mary could not refuse it, though 
it was soon to be going over again 
the scene just closed. Poor Ned 


sive of no pain. She closed the| was only too light, as to weight; 
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but he was so wasted and sore that}go to her, and indeed, I much 
it was not easy to find a position| wish it.”’ 
for him. For a few minutes he| ‘There is a poorcreature would 
was interested by the comet, which | be glad enough to come, Ma’am, if 
he was easily led to regard as ajshe thought you would coun- 
beautiful sig t, and then he beg-|tenance it. A few words will tell 
ged to be laid down again. you the case. She is living with 

The sun was just up when Mary | Simpson, the baker’s man, without 
heard the tap at the door below, being his wife. Widow Johnson 
which came every morning at sun-|W88 very stern with her, and with 
rise. She put her head out of the her daughter, ‘Billiter, for being 
window, and said softly that she|nelghbourly with the poor girl — 
was coming, — would be down in|though people do say that Simp- 
two minutes. She laid poor Ned |80n deceived her cruelly. Iam 
beside his brother, and covered|sure, if I might fetch Sally, she 
him with the same shawl; drew|Wwould come, and be thankful; 
off the old sheets and coverlid|and — 
from the bed of shavings,bundled| ‘‘O! ask her to come and help 
them up with such towels as were |Me- If she has done wrong, that 
in the room, and put them out of|}8 the more reason why she should 
the window, Warrender being|40 what good she can. How is 
below, ready to receive them. She Ann 
did not venture to let the poor| “Pretty well. Rather worn, as 
mother see them, delirious as she|We must all expect to be. She 
was. Softly did Mary tread on|never stood so many hours at the 
the floor, and go down the creak- | Wash-tub, any one day, as she does 
ing stair. When she reached the now every day: but then, as she 
street she drew in, with a deep /S4y8, there never was so much 
sigh, the morning air. Eee ee Fe 

“The poorchildren’sbedding,”| ‘AP4 you, yourself? 


: ‘“T am getting through, Ma’am, 
she said to Warrender. thank you. I seem to see the end 


ae ak paves he inquired. | of the white-washing, for one 
i at, bot ae thing. They have sent us more 
One just before midnight. The | brushes of the right sort from O—, 
other half-an-hour ago. And and I should like, if I could, to get 
their mother will follow soon. two or three boys into training. 
“The Lord have mercy upon/ They might do the out-houses and 
us,’ said Warrender, solemnly. {the lower parts, where there are 
“T think it is mercy to take a/fewest sick, while I am upstairs. 
family thus together,” replied | But, for some reason or other, the 
Mary. “But I think of poor|lads are shy of me. There is some 
Aunty. If could find any one to| difference already, I assure you, 
sit here for half-an-hour, I would |Ma’am, both as to sight and smell; 
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but there might bemore, if I could|how to keep their health. 


get better help.” 

“And you are careful, I hope, 
for Ann’s sake, to put all the linen 
first into a tub of water outside.” 

‘Yes, surely. I got the car- 

enter’s men to set a row of tubs 

eside our door, and to promise 
to change the water once a day. [ 
laughed at them for asking if they 
could catch the fever that way: 
and they are willing enough to 
oblige where there ’s no danger. 
Simpson offered to look to our 
boiler as he goesto the bake-house 
when, as he says, Ann and.I ought 
to be asleep. I let him do it and 
thank him; but it is not much that 
we sleep, or think of sleeping, 
just now.” 

“Indeed,” said Mary, “you have 
a hard life of it, and without pay 
or reward, I am afraid. I never 
saw such —” 

“Why,Ma’am,” said Warrender, 
“vou are the last person to say 
those sort of things. However, it 
ig not a time for praising one 
another, when there are signs in 
the heaven, and God’s wrath on 
earth.” 

“You saw the comet, did you? 
How beautiful it is! It will cheer 
our watch at nights now. Ah! 
you see I don’t consider it any- 
thing fearful, or a sign of anything 
but that, having a new sort of stars 
brought before our eyes to ad- 
mire, we don’t understand all 
about the heavens yet, though we 
know a good deal; and just so 
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have lived in dirt, and damp, and 
closeness, some hungry and some 
drunken: and when unusual 
weather comes, a wet spring and 
a broiling summer, down they 
sink under the fever. Do you 
know, I dare not call this God’s 
wrath.” 

Warrender did not like to say 
it, but the thought was in his mind, 
al people were left so ignorant 
and so suffering. Mary was quick 
at reading faces, and she answer- 
ed the good fellow’s mind, while 
she helped to hoist the bundle of 
linen on his shoulder. 

“We shall see, Warrender, 
whether the people can learn by 
God's teaching. He is giving us 
a very clear and strong lesson 
now.” 

Warrender touched his hat in 
silence, and walked away. 

Aunty had for some time been 
out of danger from the fever, or 
Mary could not have left her to 
attend on the Billiters, urgent as 
was their need. But her weak- 
ness was so great that she had to 
be satisfied to lie still all day in 
the intervals of Mary’s little visits. 
Poor Jem brought her this and 
that, when she asked for it, but he 
was more trouble than help, from 
his incurable determination to 
shut all doors and windows, and 
keep aroaring fire: he did every- 
thing else, within his power, that 
his mother desired him, but on 
these points he was immoveable. 


with the fever: itis a sign, not of|If ever his mother closed hereyes, 
wrath, as I take it, but that the/he took the opportunity to put 
people here do not understand'more wood on the fire; and he 
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looked so grievously distressed if 
poquen on to take it off again, that 
at last he was let alone. Mary 
was fairly accustoming him to oc- 
cupy himself in bringing pails of 
water and carrying away all re- 
fuse, when she was summoned to 
the Billiters; but the hint was 
given, and the neighbours saw 
that they need no longeruse water 
three or four times over for wash- 
ing, while poor Jem was happy to 
carry it away, rinse the pails, and 
bring fresh. His cousin Mary 
had often of late found him thus 
engaged: but this morning he 
was at home, cowering in a chair. 
When she set the windows open, 
he made no practical objection ; 
and the fire was actually out. 
Mary was not therefore surprised 
at Aunty’s reply to her inquiries. 


“T am tolerably easy myself, 
my dear, but I can’t tell what has 
come over Jem; it seems to me 
that somebody must have been 
giving him drink, he staggered so 
when he crossed the room half- 
an-hour ago; yet I hardly think 
he would take it, he has sucha 
dislike to everything strong. What 
a thing it is that I am lying here, 
unable to stir to see about it my- 
self!” 


“We will see about it,” said 
Mary, going to poor Jem. “I 
neither think he would touch 
drink, nor that any body would 
play such atrick with him at such 
atime. No,’’she went on, when 
she had felt his pulse and looked 
well at his face, “itis not drink: 
it is illness.” 


? 
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| “The fever,” groaned the 
mother. 
“Tthink so, Courage, Aunty! 


we will nurse him well: and the 
house is wholesome now, you 
know. You are through the fever: 
and his chance is a betteronethan 
yours, the house is so much more 
airy, and [have more experience.” 

‘‘But, Mary, you cannot go on 
for ever, without sleep or rest, in 
this way. What is to be done, I 
don’t see.” 

“Ido, Aunty. Jam very well 
to-day. To-morrow will take 
care of itself. I must get Jem to 
bed; and if he soon seems to be 
moaning and restless, you must 
mind it as littleas youcan. Itis 
very miserable, as you have good 
reason to know; but —”’ 

“I know something that you do 
not, I see,” said Aunty. “A 
more patient creature than my 

oor Jem does not live in Blea- 
urn, nor anywhere else.” 

‘What a good chancethat gives 
him!” observed Mary, “and what 
a blessing it is, for himself and for 
you! I must go to my cousin now 
presently; and I will send the 
doctor to see Jem.” 

The poor fellow allowed him- 
self to be undressed; and let bis 
head fall on his bolster, asif it 
could not have kept up a minute 
longer. THe was fairly down in 
the fever. 


| 





CHAPTER V. 


TuatT evening, Mary felt more 
at leisure and at rest than for 
weeks past. There was nothing 
to be done for Mrs. Billiter but to 
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watch beside her: and thé car- 
penter had had his whispered 
orders in the street for the coffins 
for the two little boys. The 
mother had asked no questions, 
and had appeared to be wander- 
ing too much to take noticc of 
anything passing before her eyes. 
Now she was quiet, and Mary felt 
the relief. She had refreshed 
herself (and she used totell, in 
after years, what such refresh- 
ments were worth) with cold 
water, and aclean wrapper, and 
a mutton-chop, sent hot from the 
Plough and Harrow for the Good 
Lady (with some wine which she 
kept for the convalescents), and 
she was now sitting back in her 
chair beside the open window, 
through which fell a yellow glow 
of reflected sunshine from the 
opposite heights. <All was pro- 
foundly still. When she had once 
satisfied her conscience that she 
ought not to be plying her needle 
because her eyes were strained 
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by the rich light; her long dark 
hair on each side the wasted face, 
and waving down to the white 
hands which lay outside the quilt. 
Their eyes met, full and clear; 
and Mary knew that her cousin’s 
mind was now Clear, like the gaze 
of her eyes. 

“Tsecitall now,” said the dying 
woman, gently. 

‘¢What do you see, love?” 

‘“T see the reason of everythin 
that I did not understand before. 
And she began to speak of her 
life and its events, and went on 
with a force and clearness, and 
natural eloquence — yet more, 
with a simple piety — which Mary 
was wont to speak of afterwards 
as the finest revelation of a noble 
soul that she had ever unexpect- 
edly met with. Mrs. Billiter 
knew that her little boys were 
dead; she knew, by some means 
or other, all the horrors by which 
she was surrounded; and she 
knew that she was about to die. 
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for want of sleep, she gaveherself| Yet the conversation was a tho- 


up to the enjoyment — for she 
really was capable of enjoyment 
through everything — of watch- 
ing the opposite precipice; how 
the shadow crept up it; and how 
the sunny crest seemed to grow 
brighter; and how the swallows 
darted past their holes, and skim- 
med down the hollow once more 
before night should come on. 
Struck, at Taek by the silence, she 
turned her head, and was asto- 
nished at the change she saw. Her 
cousin lay quiet, looking as radiant 
as the sunset itself; her large 
black eyes shining, unoppressed 


roughly cheerful one. The faces 
of both were smiling; the voices 
of both were lively, though that 
of the dying woman was feeble. 
After summing up the experience 
of her life, ae ioc ene what 
she expected to experience next, 
and leaving a message for her 
mother, she said there was but one 
thing more; she ‘should like to 
receive the sacrament.” Mary 
wrote anotein pencil toMr. Finch, 
and sent it by Sally, who had 
been hovering about ever since 
the morning, in the hope of ae 
of further use, but who was glac 
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now to get out of sight, that her 
tears might have way; for she 
felt that she was about to lose the 
only friend who had been kind to 
her (in a way she could accept) 
since Simpson had put her off 
from the promised marriage. 

‘She is sorry to part with me,” 
said that dying friend. ‘Cousin 
Mary, you do not think, as my 
mother does, that I have done 
wrong in noticing Sally, do you?” 

‘\No; I think you did well. And 
I think your mother will be kind 
to her, for your sake, from this 
time forward. Sickness and death 
open our eyes to many things, you 
know, cousin.” | 

*‘ Ay, they do. I see it all now.” 

Sally was sorely ashamed to 
brin ack Mr. Finch’s message. 
Well as she knew that time was 
precious, she lingered with it at 
the door. 

Mr. Finch was sorry, but he was 
too busy. He hoped he should 
not be sent for again; forhe could 
not come. 

‘Perhaps, Miss,” said Sally, 
with swimming eyes, “it might 
have been better to send some- 
body else than me. Perhaps, if 
you sent somebody else —’ 

‘‘T do not think that, Sally. 
However, if you will remain here, 
I will go myself. It does not mat- 
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every house, in the form of clean- 
liness, fresh air, cheerfulness, and 
hope, she had been seen only when 
passing from one sick room to 
another, among acluster ofhouses 
near her aunt’s. She supposed it 
might be this disuse which made 
everything appear strange; but it 
was odd scarcely to feel her limbs 
when she walked, and to see the 
houses and people like so many 
visions. She had no feeling of 
illness, however, and she said to 
herself, that some time or other 
she should get a good long sleep; 
and then everything would look 
and feel as it used to do. 

As she passed along the street, 
the children at play ran ‘in to the 
houses to say that the Good Lady 
was coming; and the healthy and 
the convalescent came out on 
their door-steps, to bid God bless 
her; and the sick, who were sen- 
sible enough to know what was 
going on, bade God bless her 
from their beds. 

What influence the Good Lady 
used with the clergyman there is 
no saying, as the conversation was 
never reported by either of them; 
but she soon came back bright 
and cheerful , saying that Mr. 
Finch would follow in an hour. 
Shehad steppedin atWarrender’s, 
to beg the father and daughter to 


ter what hethinks of me, astranger|come and communicate with the 
in the place; and perhaps none of| dying woman. They would come: 
his flock could so well tellhim that|and Sally would go, she was sure, 


this is a duty which he cannot re- 
fuse.” 


and take Ann Warrender’s place 
at the wash-tub at home; forthere 


Mary had not walked up the} were several sick people in want 
street tor several weeks. Though|of fresh linen before night. Poor 
her good influence was in almost' Sally went sobbing through the 
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streets. She understood the Good 
Lady’s kindness in sending her 
away,and on a work of usefulness, 
because she, alas! could not re- 
ceive the communion. She was 
living in sin; and when two or 
three were gathered together in 
the name of Christ, she must be 
cast out. 

There was little comfort in the 
service, unless, as the bystanders 
hoped, the sick woman was too 
feeble and too much absorbed in 
her own thoughts to notice some 
things that dismayed them. Mrs. 
Billiter was, indeed, surprised at 
first at the clergyman’s refusal to 
enter the chamber. He would 
come no further than the door. 
Mary saw at a glance that he was 
in no condition to be reasoned 
with, and that she must give what 
aid she could to get the adminis- 
tration over as decently as pos- 
sible. Happily, he made the ser- 
vice extremely short. The little 
that there was he read wrong: but 
Mrs. Billiter (and she alone) was 
not disturbed by this. Whether it 
was that the derdening of the car 
had begun, orthat Mr.F inch spoke 
indistinctly, and was chewing 
ye all the time, or that the 
observance itself was enough for 
the poor woman, it scemed all 
right with her. She lay with her 
eyes still shining, her wasted hands 
clasped, and a smile on her face, 
quite casy and content; and when 
Mr.F inch was gone, she told Mary 
again that she saw it all now, and 
was quite ready. She was dead 
within an hour. 

As for Warrender, he was more 
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disturbed than any one had seen 
him since the breaking out of the 
fever. 

‘Why, there it is before his eyes 
in the Prayer-book ,”’ 3aid he, 
“that clérgymen ‘shall diligently 
from time to time (but especially 
in the time of pestilence, or other 
infectious sickness) exhort their 
parishioners to the often receiving 
of the holy communion:”’ and in- 
stead of this, he even shuts up 
the church on Sundays.” 

“He is not the first who has 
done that,” said Mary. “It was 
done in times of plague, as a mat- 
ter of precaution.” 

“But, Miss, should notaclergy- 
man go all the more among the 
peor. and not the less, for their 
1aving no comfort of worship?” 

“ Certainly: but you see how it 
is with Mr. Finch, and you andI 
cannot alter it. He has takena 
panic; and I am sure he is the one 
most to be pitied forthat. Ican 
tell you too, between ourselves, 
that Mr. Finch judges himself, at 
times, as severely as we can judge 
him; and is more pea tits about 
being of so little use to his people 
than his worst enemy could wish 
him.” 

‘Then, Ma’am, why does not 
he pluck up a little spirit, and do 
his duty?’ 

“He hae been madetoo soft,” he 
says, “by a fond mother, who 1s 
always sending him cordigls and 
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spices against te fever. ust 
make some alldWance, and 
another way. Let us be-s 
fulthat youand Ann arenot ‘ 


If our poor neighbours have not? 
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all that we could wish, they have| fixed for the same day, were put 
clean bedding and clothes, and/off, because Mr. Finch was ill. 
lime-washed rooms, ‘fresh and} And when Mr. Finch was ill, he 


sweet compared with anything 
they have known before.” 

‘And,’ thought Wafrender, 
though he did not say it, but 
only touched his hat as he went 
after his business, ‘‘one as good 
as any clergyman to pray by their 
bedsides, and speak cheerfully 
to them of what is to come. When 
I go up the stair, I might know 
who is praying by the cheerful- 
ness of the voice. I never saw 
such a 
never. 
her cast down, ever so little. 
there is a tear in her eye, for other 
people sake, there is a smile on 

er lips, because her heart tells 
her that everything that happens 
is all right.” 

This night, Mary was to have 
slept. She herself had intended 
it, warned by the strange feelings 
which had come over her as she 
walked up the street: and it would 
gratify Aunty’s feelings that the 
corpse should not be left. She 
intended to lie down and sleep 
beside the still and unbreathing 
form of the cousin whose last hours 
had been so beautiful in her eyes. 
But Aunty’s feclings were now 
triedinanother direction. Unable 
to move, Aunty was sorely distress- 
ed by Jem’s moaning and rest- 
lessness; and Mary was the only 
ongiwho could gp him quiet in 
Sl degree. So}Without interval, 
she..went to her work of nursing 
again: Next, the funeral of Mrs. 
Billiter, and two or three more, 


serit to beg the Good Lady to come 
immediately and nurse him. After 
writing to his own family, to desire 
some of them to come and take 
charge of him, she did go to him: 
but not to remain day and night 
as she did with the poor who had 
none to help them. She saw that 
all was made comfortable about 
him, gave him his medicines at 
times, and always spoke cheerfully. 
But it was as cli saw from the be- 


pa in any woman, —/ginning. He was dying of fear, 
have never once seen|andof the intemperate methods of 
If| precaution which he had adopted, 


and of dissatisfaction with himself. 
His nervous depression from the 
outset was such as to predispose 
him to disease, and to allow him 
no chance under it. He was sink- 
ing when his mother and sister ar- 
rived, pale and tearful, to nurse 
him: and it did no good that they 
isolated the house, and locked the 
doors, and took things in by the 
window, after being fumigated by 
a sentinel outside. The doctor 
laughed ashe asked them whether 
they would not be more glad to 
see him, if he came down the 
chimney, instead of their having 
to unlock the door for him. He 
wondered they had not a vinegar 
bath for him to go overhead in, 
before entering their presence. 
The ladies thought this shockin 

levity; and they did not concea 
their opinion. The doctor then 
spoke gravely enough of the effects 
of fear on the human frame. With 
its effects on the conscience, and 
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on the peace of the mind, he said| were down in the fever before she 
he had nothing to do. That was|}came: except, indeed, that it is 
the department of the physician of|muchto give them a sense of relief 


souls. (His hearers were uncon- 
scious of the mournful satire con- 
veyed in these words.) His busi- 
ness was with the effect of fear on 
the nerves and brain, exhausting 
through them the resources of life. 
He declared that Mr. Finch would 
probably have been well at that 
moment, if he had gone about as 
freely as other persons among the 
sick, more interested in getting 
them well than atraid of being ill 
himself; and, for confirmation, he 
ointed to the Good Lady and the 
arrenders, who had now for two 
months run all sorts of risks, and 
showed no sign of fever. They 
were fatigued, he said; too aah 
50; as he was himself; and some- 
thing must be done to relieve Miss 
Pickard especially ; but — 

“Who is she?” inquired the 
ladies. “‘ Why is she so prominent 
here?” 

“As for who she is,” replied he, 
“Tonly know that she is an angel,” 

“Come down out of the clouds, 
I ee ‘i 

“Something very like it. She 
dropped into our hollow one 
August evening — nobody knows 
whencenorwhy. Asfor her taking 
the lead here, I imagine it is be- 
cause there was nobody else to 
do it.” 

‘“‘But has she saved many lives, 
do you think?” 

‘Yes, ofsome that are too young 
to be aware what they owe her; 
and of some yet unborn. She 
could not do much for those who 


and comfort of body (though short 
of saving life) and peace of mind, 
and cheerfulness of heart. But 
the great consequences of her pre: 
sence are to come. When I see 
the change that is pea place in 
the cottages here, and in the 
clothes of the people, and their 
care of their skins, and their 
notions about their food, I feel 
disposed to believe that this is the 
last plague that will ever be known 
in Bleaburn.” 

“Plague! O horrid!’’ exclaimed 
the shuddering sister. 

“Call it what you will,” the 
doctor replied. ‘The name mat- 
ters little when the thing makes 
itself so clear. Yes, by the way, 
it may matter much with such a 

atient as we have within there. 
Pray, whatever you do, don’t use 
the word “plague” within his hear- 
ing. You must cheer him up; 
only that you sadly want cheering 
yourselves. I think an hour a day 
of the Good Lady’s smile would 
be the best prescription for you 
all.” 

‘Do youthink she would come? 
We should be so obliged to her if 
she would!” 

‘And she should have a change 
of dress lying ready inthe passage- 
room,” declared the young ean 
‘“‘T think she is about my size. Do 
ask her to come.” 

‘‘ When I seethat she is not more 
wanted elsewhere,’ replied the 
doctor. “I need not explain, how- 
ever, that that smile of hers is not 
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an effect without a cause. If we)theGoodLady crossing the church- 


could find out whether we have 
anything of the same cause in our- 
selves, we might have a cheerful- 
ness of our own, without troubling 
her to Come and give us some.” 

The ladies thought this odd, and 
did not quite understand it, and 
agreed that they should not like 
to be merry and unfeeling in a 
time of affliction; so they cried a 
great dea] when they were not in 
the sick room. hey derived 
some general idea, however, from 
the doctor’s words, that cheerful- 
ness was good for the patient; and 
they kept assuring him, in tones of 
forced vivacity, that there was no 
danger, and that the doctor said 
he would be well very soon. The 
patient groaned, remembering the 
daily funerals ofthe last few weeks ; 
and the only consequence was 
that he distrusted the doctor. He 
sank more rapidly than any other 
fever patient in the place. Ina 
newspaper paragraph, and on a 
monumental tablet, he was de- 
scribed as a martyr to his sacred 
office in a season of pestilence; 
and his family called on future 
generations to honour him accord- 
ingly 
“T am sorry for the poor young 
man,’’ observed the host at the 
Plough and Harrow; ‘he did very 
well while nothing went wrong; but 
he had no spirit for trying times.” 

“Who has?” murmured Farmer 
Neale. ‘Any man’s heart may die 
within him that looks into the 
churchyard now.” 

‘There ’s a woman’s that does 
not,’’ observed the host; “I saw 


rard this very morning, with a 
basket of physic bottles on her 
arm —”’ 

“Ah! she goes to help to make 
up the medicines every day now,” 
the hostess explained, “since the 
people began to suspect foul play 
in their physic.” 

‘‘Well; she came across the bit 
of grass that is left, and looked 
over the rows of graves — not 
smiling exactly, but as if there 
was not asad thought from top to 
bottom of her mind — much as 
she might look if she was coming 
away from her own wedding.” 

‘What is that about ‘sweet 
hopes,’ in the newspaper ?”’ asked 
Neale; ‘about some ‘sweet hopes’ 
that Mr. Finch had? Was he going 
to be married?” 

“By that, I should think he was 
in love,”’ said the host: ‘and that 
may excuse some backwardness 
in coming forward, you know.” 

“The Good Lady is to be mar- 
ried, when she gets home to Ame- 
rica,” the hostess declared. “Yes, 
"t igs true. Widow Johnson told 
the doctor so.” 

‘What will her lover say to her 
risking her life, and spending her 
time in such a way, here?” said 
Neale. 

“She tells her aunt that he will 
only wish he was here to help her. 
He isaclergyman. ‘QO!’ says she, 
‘he will only wish he was here to 
help us.’”’ 

“Tam sure] wish he was,” sighed 
Neale. “I wonder what sort of a 
man will be sent usnext. I hope 
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he will be something unlike poor 
Mr. Finch.” 

“J think you willhave your wish,” 
said the landlord. 
Mr. Finch’s sort would be likely to 
come among us at such a time.” 


THE SON OF SORROW. 


A FABLE FROM THE SWEDISI. 


ALL lonely, excluded from Heaven, 
Sat SORROW one day on the strand; 
And, mournfully buried in thought, 
Form'd a tigure of clay with her hand. 


JOVE appeared. ‘‘'What is this?’ he de- 
mands: 
She replied, ‘Tis a figure of clay. 
Show thy pow’er on the work of my hand; 
Give it life, mighty Father, ] pray!" 


“Let him live!’ said the God. ‘But 
observe, 
As I lend him, he mine must remain." 
“Not 80," SORROW said, and Implor'd, 
“Oh! let me my offspring retain! 


“°T ie to me his creation he owes." 
“Yes,” said JOVE, “but 'twaslI gave 
him breath.” 
As he spoke, EARTH appears on the 
scene, 
And, observing the image, thus saith: 


‘*From me — from my bosom he's torn, 
I demand, then, what’s taken from me.” 

“This strife shall be settled,” saidJOVE; 
**LetSATURN decide tween the three.” 


This sentence the Judge gave. ‘To all 
He belongs, so let no one complain; 
The life, JOVE, Thou gav'st him shalt 

Thou 
With his soul, when he dies, take again. 


“Thou, EARTH, shalt receive back his 
frame, 
At peace in thy lap he'll recline; 
But during his whole troubled life, 
He shall surely, O SORROW, be thine! 


** His features thy look shall reflect; 
Thy sigh shall be mixed with his breath; 
And he ne‘er shall be parted from thee 
Until he reposes in death!” 


‘No man of|? 
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MORAL. 


The sentence of Heaven, then is this: 
And hence Man lies under the sod; 
hough SORROW possesses him, living, 
He returns both toEARTII and to GOD. 





THE APPETITE FOR 
NEWS. 


THE last great work of that great 
philosopher and friend of the mo- 
dern housewife, Monsieur Alexis 
Soyer, is remarkable for a curious 
omission. Although the author— 
a foreigner — has abundantly 
proved his extensive knowledge 
of the weakness of his adopted 
nation; yet there is one of our pe- 
culiarities which he hasnot probed. 
Hadhe left out all mention of cold 
punch in connexion with turtle; 
had his receipt for curry contained 
no cayenne; had he forgotten to 
send up tongs with asparagus, or 
to order a service of artichokes 
without napkins, he would have 
been thought forgetful; but when 
— with the unction of a gastro- 
nome, and the thoughtful skill of 
an artist — he marshals forth all 
the luxuries of the British break- 
fast-table, and forgets to mention 
its first necessity, he shows a sort 
of ignorance. We put it to his 


eeu extensive knowledge of 
English character, whether he 


thinks it possible for any English 
subject whose means bring him 
under the screw of the Income- 
tax, to break his fast without — a 
newspaper. 

The city clerk emerging through 
folding doors from bed to sitting- 
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room, though thirsting for tea, 
and hungering for toast, darts 
upon that morning’s journal with 
an eagerness, and unfolds it with 
a satisfaction, which show that all 
his wants are gratified at once. 
Exactly at the same hour, his 
master, the M. P., crosses the hall 
of his mansion. As he enters the 
breakfast-parlour, he fixes his eye 
on the fender, where he knows his 
favourite damp sheet will be hung 
up to dry. — When the noble lord 
first rings his bell, does not his 
valet know that, however tardy 
the still-room-maid may be with the 
early coffee, he dares not appear 
before his lordship without the 
“Morning Post?’’? Would the mi- 
nister of state presume to com- 
mence the day in town till he has 
opened the “Times,” or in the 
country till he has perused the 
“Globe?” Could the oppressed 
farmer handle the massive spoon 
for his first sip out of his sevres 
cup till he has read of ruin in the 
“Herald” or “Standard?” Might 
the Juvenile Conservative open his 
lips to imbibe old English fare or 
to utter Young England opinions, 
tillhe has glanced over the “ Chro- 
nicle?” Can the financial reformer 
know breakfast-table happiness 
till he has digested the “Daily 
News,’’ or skimmed the “Ex- 
press?”’ And how would it be pos- 
sible for mine host to commence 
the day without keeping his cus- 
tomers waiting till he has perused 
the “ Advertiser” or the “Sun?”’ 
In like manner the provinces 
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theirlocal organ has satisfied their 
minds. 

Else, what became of the 
67,476,768newspaper stamps which 
were issucd in 1848 (the latest year 
of which areturn has been made) to 
the 150London and the 238 provin- 
cial English journals; of the 
7,497,064 stamps impressed on the 
corners of the 97 Scottish, and of 
the 7,028,956 which adorned the 
117 Irish newspapers? A profes- 
sor of the new science of literary 
mensuration has applied his foot- 
rule to this mass of print, and pub- 
lishes the result in “ Bentley’s 
Miscellany.” According to him, 
the press sent forth, in daily pa- 
pers alone, a printed surface a- 
mounting in twelve months to 


349,308,000 superficial feet. If 
to these are added all the ps ers 
ghtly in 


pasa weekly and fortni 
sondon and the provinces, the 
whole amounts to 1,446,150,000 
de feet of printed surface, 
which was, in 1849, placed before 
the comprehensive vision of John 
Bull. The area of a single morning 
paper, — the Times say —is more 
than nineteen and a half square 
feet, or nearly five feet by four, 
compared with an ordinary octavo 
volume, the quantity of matter 
daily issued is equal to three hun- 
dred pages. ‘here are four 
morning papers whose superficies 
are nearly as great, without sup- 

lements, which they seldom pub- 
ish. A fifth is only half the size. 
We may reckon, therefore, that 
the constant craving of Londoners 


cannot — once a week at least —/for news is supplied every morn- 
satisfy their digestive organs tilliing withas much as would fill about 
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twelve hundred pages of an ordi- 
nary novel; or not less than five 
volumes. 

These acres of print sown broad- 
cast, produce a daily crop to sult 
every appetite and every taste. It 
has winged its way from every 
spot on the earth’s surface, and 
at last settled down and arranged 
itself into intelligible meaning, 
made instinct with ink. Now it 
tells of a next-door neighbour; 
then of dwellers in the uttermost 
corners of the earth. The black 
side of this black and white daily 
history, consists of battle,murder, 
and sudden death; of lightning 
and tempest; of plague, pestilence 
and famine; of sedition, privy con- 
spiracy andrebellion; of false doc- 
trine, heresy, and schism; of all 
other crimes, casualties, and falsi- 
ties, which we are enjoined to pray 
to be defended from. The white 
side chronicles heroism, chari- 
tableness, high purpose, and lofty 
deeds; it advocates the truest 
doctrines, and the practice of the 
most exalted virtue: it records the 
spread of commerce, religion, and 
science; it expresses the wisdom 
of the few sages and shows the ig- 
norance of the neglected many — 
in fine, good and evil as broadly 
defined or as inextricably mixed 
in the newspapers as they are over 
the great globe itself. 

With this variety of temptation 
for all tastes, it is no wonder that 
those who have the power have 
also the will to read newspapers. 
The former are not very many in 
this country where, among the 
great bulk of the population, read- 
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ing still remains an accomplish- 
ment. It was so in Addison’s time. 
‘There is no humour of my coun- 
trymen, says theSpectator,“‘which 
Iam more inclined to wonder at, 
than their great thirst for news.’ 

This was written at the time of im- 
position of the tax on newspapers, 
when the indulgence in the appe- 
tite received a check from increa- 
sed costliness. From that date 
(1712) the statistical history of 
the public appetite for news is 
written in the Stamp Office. For 
half a century from the days of the 
Spectator, the number of British 
and Irish newspapers was few. In 
1782 there were only seventy-nine, 
but in the succeeding eight years 
they increased rapidly. here 
was ‘“preat news” stirring in the 
world in that interval, — the Ame- 
rican War, the French Revolution; 
beside which, the practice had 
sprung up of giving domestic oc- 
currences in fuller detail than 
heretofore, and journals became 
more interesting from that cause. 
In 1790 they had nearly doubled 
in number, having reached one 
hundred and forty-six. This aug- 
mentation took place partly in con- 
sequence of the establishment of 
weekly papers—which originated 
in that year —and of which thirty- 
two had been commenced before 
the end of it. In 1809, twenty- 
nine and a half millions of stamps 
were issued to newspapers in 
Great Britain. The circulation 
of journals naturally depends upon 
the materials existing to fill them. 
While wars and rumours of wars 
were rife they were extensively 
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read, but with the peace their sale 
fell off. Hence we find, that in 
182t no more than twenty-four 
mnillions of al dy di were dis- 
posedof. Sincet 

education — slow as it has been — 
has increased the productiveness 
of journalism. During the suc- 
ceeding eight-and-twenty years, 
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seventy-five times as much of the 
newspapers of his country in a 
given time, as a Frenchman does 
of his. But in the towns of Eng- 


enthe spread of|land, most of the papers are dis- 


tributed by means of porters, not 
by post; on the other hand, on 
account of the number of coffee- 
houses, public gardens, and other 


the increase may be judged of by;modes of communication, less 


reference to the figures we have 


already jotted down; the sum of|that each French 


which 1s, that during the year 1848 
there were issued, for English, 


usual in England, it is possible 

paper may be 
read, or listened to, by a greater 
number of persons, and thus the 


Irish and Scotch newspapers eigh-| English mode of distribution may 


ab millions of stamps, —more|be compensated. 
t 


To be quite 


an thrice as many as were paid| within bounds, however, the final 


for in 1821. The cause of this in- 
crease was Chiefly the reduction of 
the duty from an average of three- 
pence to one penny per stamp. 

A ‘curious comparison of the 

uantity of news devoured by an 
Englishman and a Frenchman, was 
made in 1819, in the Edinburgh 
Review: — “thirty-four thousand 
papers,” says the writer, are “ dis- 
patched daily from Paris to the 
departments, among a population 
of about twenty-six millions, ma- 
king one journal among 776 pcr- 
sons. 
newspaper readers in England 
would he to those in France as 
twenty to one. But the number 
and circulation of country papers 
in England are so much greater 
than in France, that they raise the 
proportion of English readers to 
about twenty-five to one, and our 
papers contain about three times 


result is, that every Englishman 
reads daily fifty-times as much as 
the Frenchman does, of the news- 
a sk of his country.” 

rom this it might be inferred 
that the craving for news is pecu- 
liarly English. But the above 
comparison is chiefly affected by 
the restrictions put upon the 
French press, which, in 1819, were 
very great. In this country, the 
only restrictions were of a fiscal 
character; for opinion and news 
there was, as now, perfect liberty. 


By this, the number of|It is proved, at the present day, 


that Frenchmen love newsasmuch 
as the English; for now that all 
restriction is nominally taken off, 
there are as many newspapers Cir- 
culated in France in proportion to 
its population, as there are in Eng- 
land. 

The appetite for news is, in truth, 
universal; but is naturally disap- 


as much letter-press as a French| pointed, rather than bounded, by 


paper. 


The result of all this is|the ability to read. Hence it is that 


that an Englishman reads about!the circulation of newspapers is 
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proportioned in various countries 
tothe spread of letters; and if their 
sale is proportionately less in this 
empire, than it is among better 
taught populations, it 1s because 
there exist among us fewer per- 
sons who are able to read them; 
either at all, or so imperfectly, 
that attempts to spell them give 
the tyro more pain than pleasure. 
In America, where a system of na- 
tional education has made a nation 
of readers, (whose taste is per- 
haps susceptible of vast improve- 
ment, but who are readers still) 
the sale of newspapers greatly ex- 
ceeds that of Great Britain. All 
over the continent there are also 
more newspaper readers, in pro- 
portion to the number of people, 
though, perhaps, fewer buyers, 
from the facilities afforded by 
coffee-houses and reading-rooms, 
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any other channels of the press. 
Asan engine of public liberty, the 
newspaper press is more effectual 
than the Magna Charta, because 
its powers are wielded with more 
ease, and exercised with more 
promptitude and adaptiveness to 
each particular case. 

Mr. F. K. Hunt in his “Fourth 
Estate” remarks, ‘‘The moral of 
the history of the press seems to 
be, that when any large proportion 
of a people have been taught to 
read, and when upon this posses- 
sion of the tools of knowledge, 
there has grown up a habit of per- 
using public prints, the state is 
virtually powerless if it attempts 
to check the press. James the 
Second in old times, and Charles 
the Tenth, and Louis Philippe, 
more recently, tried to trample 
down the Newspapers, and every- 


which alk frequent. In support of|body knows how the attempt re- 


this fact, we need go no tarther 
than the three kingdoms. Scot- 
land — where national education 
has largely given the ability to 
read — a population of three mil- 
lions demands yearly from the 
Stamp Office seven and a half mil- 
lions of stamps; while in Ireland, 
where national education has had 
no time for development, eight 
millions of people take half a mil- 
lion of stamps Jess than Scotland. 

Although it cannot be said that 
the appetite for mere news is one 
of anelevated character; yetas we 
have before hinted, the dissemi- 
nation of news takes place side by 
side with some of the most sound, 
practical, and ennobling senti- 
ments and precepts that issue from 


sulted. The prevalence or scar- 
city of Newspapers in a country 
affords a sort of index to its social 
state. Where Journals are nu- 
merous, the people have power, 
intelligence, and wealth; where 
Journals are few, the many are in 
reality mere slaves. In the United 
States every village has its News- 
paper, and every city a dozen of 
these organs of popularsentiment. 
In England we know how nume- 
rous and how influential for good 
the Papers are; whilst in France 
they have perhaps still greater 

ower. Turn to Russia, where 
N ewspapers are Comparatively un- 
known, and we see the people sold 
with the earth they are compelled 
to till. Austria, Italy, Spain, oc- 
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cupy positions between the ex-)lows came — 


FROM THE RAVEN IN THE HAPPY FAMILY. 


ing to look sober, 


tremes — the rule holding good in|but they couldn’t do it — and 


all, that in proportion to the free- 
dom of the press is the freedom 
and prosperity of the people.” 





FROM THE RAVEN IN THE 
HAPPY FAMILY. 


HALioa! 

You won’tletme begin that Natu- 
ral History of you,eh? You wid/al- 
ways be doing something or other, 
to take off my attention? Now, 

ou have begun to argue with the 
iiadertakers’ have you? What 
next | 

Ugh! you are a nice set of fel- 
lows to be discussing, at this time 
of day, whether you shall counte- 
nance that humbug any longer. 
“Performing” funerals, indeed! 
I have heard of performing dogs 
and cats, performing goats and 
monkeys, performing ponies, 
white-mice, and canary-birds; 
but, performing drunkards at so 
much a day, guzzling over your 
dead, and throwing half of you 
into debt fora twelvemonth, beats 
all I ever heard of. Ha, ha! 

The other day there was a per- 
son “went and died” (as our 
Proprietor’s wife maya) clots to 
our establishment. pon my 
beak I thought I should have 
fallen off my perch, you made me 
laugh so, at the funeral! 

Oh my crop and feathers, what 
a scene it was! J never saw the 
Owl so charmed. It was just the 
thing for him. | 

First of all, two dressed-up fel- 


stuck themselves outside the 
door. There they stood, for 
hours, with a couple of crutches 
covered over with drapery: cut- 
ting their jokes on the company 
as they went in, and breathing 
such strong rum and water into 
our establishment over the way, 
that the Guinea Pig (who has a 
poor little head) was drunk in ten 
minutes. You are so proud of 
yourhumanity. Ha,ha! Asifa 
air of respectable crows wouldn’t 
lave done it much better? 
By-and-bye, there came a hearse 
and four, and then two carriages 
and four; and on the tops of ’em, 
and on all the horses’ heads, were 
plumes of feathers, hired at so 
much per plume; and everything, 
horses and all, was covered over 
with black velvet, till you couldn’t 
see it. Because there were not 
feathers enough yet, there was a 
fellow in the procession carrying - 
a board of ’em on his head, like 
Italian images; and there were 
about five-and-twenty or thirty 
other fellows (all hot and red in 
the face with eating and drinking) 
dressed up in scarves and hat- 
bands, and carrying — shut-up 
fishing-rods, I believe — who 
went draggling through the mud, 
in a manner that I thought would 
be the death of me; while the 
“Black Jobmaster” — t@at’s what 
he calls himself — who had let 
the coaches and horses to a fur- 
nishing undertaker, who had let 
"em to a haberdasher, who had 
let ’em to a carpenter, who had 
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let "em to the parish-clerk, who come to take the funeral order 
had Iet ’em to the sexton, whohad/which he is going to give to the 
let ’em to the plumber painter and ‘sexton, who is going to give it to 
glazier who had got the funeral to)the clerk, who is going to give it 
do, looked out of the public-house to the carpenter, who is going to 
window atthe corner, with his pipe! give it to the haberdasher, who ts 
in his mouth, and said—for I heard ' going to give it to the furnishing 
him — * that was the sort of turn-| undertaker, who is going to di- 
out to do a gen-teel party credit.” | vide it with the Black Jobmaster. 
That! As if any two-and-sixpenny ‘‘ Hearse and four, Sir?” says he. 
masquerade, tumbled into a vat of;‘No, a pair will be sufficient.” 
blacking, wouldn’t be quite as so-/“I beg your pardon, Sir, but 
lemn, and immeasurably cheaper!;}when we buried Mr. Grundy at 

Do you think I don’t know number twenty, there was four on 
you? You ’re mistaken if you em, Sir; I think it right to men- 
think so. But perhaps you do. tion it.” “Well, perhaps there 
Well! Shall I tell you what I had better be four. Thank 
know? Can you bear it? Here ¥°4> Sir. Two coaches and four, 
it is then. The Black Jobmaster| >?» Shall we say?” **No. Coach- 


is right. he root of all this, is/¢’ 2nd pair.” “You ‘Il excuse 
the gen-teel party. my mentioning it, Sir, but pairs to 


: the coaches, and four to the 
You don’t mean to deny it, I hearse, would have a singular ap- 
hope? You don’t mean to tell’ pearance totheneighbours. When 
me that this nonsensical mockery; we put four to anything, we al- 
isnt owing to your gentility.|ways carry four right through.” 
Don't I know a Raven ina Cathe-|« Well! say four!’ “Thank you, 
dral Tower, who has often heard!Sir, Feathers of course?” “No. 
t kn service forthe Dead? Don't|No feathers. They're absurd.” 
know that you almost begin it!“ Very good, Sir. No feathers?” 
with the words, “We brought! «No. > “Very good, Sir. We 
nothing into this world, and it 18; can do fours without feathers, Sir, 
certain that we can carry nothing’ but it ’s what we never do. When 
out’? Don tI know that in a mon-/ we buried Mr. Grundy, there was 
strous satire on those words, yOu feathers, and — I only throw it 
carry your hired velvets, and tea-| out, Sir — Mrs. Grundy might 
thers, and scarves, and all the rest think it strange.” ‘Very well! 
of it, to the a of the grave, and Feathers!” “Thank you, Sir,” 
get lundere (and serve yOu|__ and so on. 
right!) in every article, because; Js it and so on, or not, through 
you WILL be gen-teel parties to/the whole black job of jobs, be- 
the last? cause of Mrs. Grundy and the 
Eh? Think a little! Here’s gen-teel party? 
the plumber painter and glazier} I suppose you ‘ve thought about 
Household Words. II. 7 
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this? Isuppose you ’ve reflected 
on what you 're doing, and what 
you ’ve done? When you read 
about those poisonings for the 
burial society money, you con- 
sider how it is that burial societies 
ever came to be, atall? You per- 
fectly understand — you who are 
not the poor, and ought to set ’em 
nan cxample—that, besides making 
the whole thing costly, you ’ve 
confused their minds about this 
burying, and have taught ’em ta 
contound expense and show, with 
respect and affection. You know 
all you ’ve got to answer for, you 
gen-teel parties? I’m glad of it. 

I believe it ’s only the monkeys 
who are servile imitators, is it? 
You refiect! To be sure you do. 
So does Mrs. Grundy — and she 
casts reflections — don’t she? 

What animals are those who 
scratch shallow holes in the 

round in crowded places, scarce- 
y hide their dead in ’em, and 
become unnaturally infected by 
their dead, and die by thousands? 
Vultures, Isuppose. I think you 
call the Vulture an obscene bird? 
I don’t consider him agrecable, 
but I never caught him miscon- 
ducting himself in that way. 

My honourable friend, the dog 
— { call him my honourable 
friend in your Parliamentary 
sensc, because | hate him — turns 
round three times before he goes 
to sleep. I ask him why? He 
says he don't know; but he always 
does it. Do you know how you 
ever came to have that board of 
feathers carried on a fellow’s 
head? Come. You ’re a boast- 
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ful race. Show yourselves su- 
perior to the dog, and tell me! 

Now, I don’t love many people; 
but I do love the undertakers. I 
except them from the censure I 

ass upon you ingeneral. The 
now you so well, that I loo 
upon ‘em as a sort of Ravens. 
They are so certain of your being 
gen-teel parties, that they stick at 
nothing. They are sure they ’ve 
got the upper hand of you. Our 
proprietor was reading the paper, 
only last night, and there was an 
advertisement in it from a sensi- 
tive and libelled undertaker, to 
wit, that the allegation ‘that 
funerals were unnecessarily ex- 
pensive, was an insult to his pro- 
fessional brethren.’’ Ha! ha! 
Why he knows he has you on the 
hip. It ’s nothing to him that 
their being unnecessarily expen- 
sive is a fact within the expe- 
rience of all of you as glaring as 
the sun when there ’s not a cloud. 
He 1s certain that when you want 
a funeral “performed,” -he has 
only to be down upon you with 
Mrs. Grundy, to do what he likes 
with you — and then he ‘ll go 
home, and lauch like a Hyena. 

I declare (supposing I wasn’t 
detained against my will by our 
proprietor) that, if I had any 
arms, I ’d take the undertakers to 
"em! There ’s another, in the 
same paper, who says they ’re 
libelled, in the accusation of 
having disgracefully disturbed the 
meeting in favour of what you 
call your General Interment Bill. 
Our establishment was in the 
Strand, that night. ‘There was 
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no crowd of undertakers’ men is sacred and solemn, and to dis- 
there, with circulars in their;sever it from everything that is 
pockets, calling on ’em to come in | shocking and sordid. You won't 
coloured clothes to make an'read the bill? You won't dream 
uproar; it wasn’t undertakers’/of helping it? You won't think of 
men who got in with forged! looking at the evidence on which 
orders to yell and screech; it/it’s founded — Will you? No. 
wasn’t undertakers’ men who; That’s right! 
made a brutal charge at the plat-| Gen-teel parties, step forward, 
form, and overturned the ladies!if you please, to the rescue of the 
like a troop of horse. Of course|black Jobmaster! The rats are 
not. J know all about it. with you. I ain informed that they 
But—and lay this well to heart, have unanimously passed a reso- 
you Lords of the creation, as you/lution that the closing of the Lon- 
call yourselves! — it és these un-|don churchyards will be an insult 
dertakers’ men to whom, in the | to their professional brethren, 
last trying, bitter grief of life, you; and will Shine "em “to fight for 
confide the loved and honoured it.” ‘Che Parrots are with you. 
forms of your sisters, mothers,;'The Owl is with you. The Raven 
daughters, wives. It zs to these:is with you. No General Inter- 
delicate gentry, and to theirsolemn| ments. Carrion for ever! 
remarks, anddecorous behaviour,| Ha,ha! Halloa! 
that you entrust the sacred ashes 
of all that has been the purest to 
‘ou, and the dearest to you, in 
jhis world. Don’t improve the TOW ye Ore ry waaumad 
breed! Don’t change the custom! ‘ 
Be true to my opinion of you, and} Tere were three of us. Our 
to Mrs. Grundy! urpose was fishing, in Canadian 
I nail the black flag of the black| fashion, under the ice, and our 
Jobmaster to our cage — figura-| destination was the township of 
tively speaking — and I stand up| New [reland, distant about seven- 
for the gen-teel parties. So (but/ty miles from our starting point, 
from different motives) does the| Quebec, and situated about mid- 
Owl. You ’ve got a chance, by| way between theSt. Lawrence and 
means of that bill ’ve mentioned|the American line. Our convey- 
— by the bye, I call my own a/jance was a stout, commodious, yet 
General Interment Bill, for it/light, and not inelegant sleigh, 
buries everything it gets hold of—| with seats for four, and plentifully 
to alter the whole system; to avail| supplied with buffalo robes, which 
yourselves of the results of allj/are dressed so as to be as soft as 
improved European experience ;| blankets — useful in a tempera- 
to separate death from life; to|ture of twenty decrees below Zero, 
surround it with everything that|and ornamental from their fringes, 
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which were garnished with various 
devices, all of which had some re- 
ference to the wild denizens of the 
forest. Under each seat was a 
box, which we stowed with a 
goodly supply of creature com- 
orts and a few books, thus pru- 
dently making provision against 
the contingencies of privation and 
ennui. Our locomotive power con- 
sisted of two small but very spi- 
rited horses, which were neatly 
harnessed, with a string of merry 
sleigh bells dangling from the 
girths of each. 

In this comfortable condition 
we induetime arrived at “Richard- 
son’s,”’ one of the most celebrated 
hostelries in the seignory of St. 
Giles. 

Here we put up for the night, 
tempted to ‘io so by the superiori- 
ty of the accommodation, espe- 
cially as we had but an easy day’s 
journey before us for the morrow. 
During the morning it was so in- 
tensely cold that our breath formed 
thick crusts of ice on the shawls 
which we had round our necks, 
whilst the bushy whiskers of our 
companion Perroque were pen- 
dant with tiny icicles. As our 
horses warmed, almost every hair 
on their backs formed the nucleus 
of a separate icicle, which, by-and- 
bye, made them all stand erect, 
and caused the animals to look 
more like porcupines than horses. 
About midday it began to mode- 
rate, and by nightfall the tempe- 
rature had risen considerably. 
The wind had by this time set in, 
with a steady current from the 


egst. 
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temperature, made us somewhat 
uneasy as to the weather; but our 
hopes rose when we found that it 
was yet a brilliant starlight about 
10 o'clock, when we retired to 
rest. But even then the coming 
tempest was not far off; and in 
about two hours afterwards the 
wind was howling fearfully about 
the house, which it shook to its 
very foundations, whilst the dri- 
ving snow pattered against the 
windows as if clouds ofsteel filings 
had been driven against them. If 
was soon soothed to sleep by the 
wild lullaby of the winter night, 
and did not awake again until 
een in the morning, when I was 
called by a servant, who entered 
my room with a lighted candle in 
her hand, I should otherwise 
have been in darkness, for the 
snow had, over night, completely 
blocked up my window. My room 
was on the groundiloor, and look- 
ed to the east. Against that side 
of the house, the snow had been 
piled by the wind in an enormous 
wreath, which partly encroached 
upon the windows of the floor 
above. Blungle, my other friend, 
who had recently arrived from the 
region of Russell Square, London, 
slept in @ room contiguous to 
mine, but he refused to get up, de- 
claring that although it was still 
the middle of the night, he was too 
wide awake to be humbugged. 
It was not until breakfast was sent 
in to him, and he found by the 
state of his appetite that it must 
have been several hours since he 
had supped, that he condescended 


This, with the change of!to examine his window, which dis- 
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covered to him the true state of|were still standing, there was but 


the case. 

The wind was still high, and 
although the snow had ceased to 
fall, the tempest abated nothing 
of its fury. The dry snow was 
driven like light sand before the 
blast, until the air was thick with it, 
Neither man nor beast was astir, 
every living thing taking shelter 
from the storm. By-and-bye, the 
heavy pall overhead began to 
rend, and a few faint gleams of 
sunshine would occasionally light 
up the wild turmoil and confusion 
that raged below. About ten 
o’clock, the clouds were rolled 
away, andthe sun shone steadily 
out. For a full hour afterwards 
the wind maintained its strength, 
but by noon had so far abated, 
that the drift had almost ceased. 

But, by this time, the roads had 
become utterly impracticable. 
They were, indeed, obliterated; 
the snow lying, in some places, 
lightly upon them; and in others, 
forming huge swelling wreaths, 
either across or along them. We 
were eager to go forward, but 
were dissuaded by our host from 
attempting it, tll the afternoon, 
when the road might be at least 
practicable. On such occasions 
the law requires the owners of 
land to “break the roads” passing 
through or by their respective 
properties; and by two o’clock 
every sleigh in St. Giles’s was out 
for the purpose. As soon as a 
track was opened, we prepared to 
start. The road for the first 
naa of a mile had been well 
8 


little difficulty in keeping the old 
track, which afforded a firm foot- 
ing for the horses. But beyond 
that the evergreens had been pro- 
strated and buried in the snow; 
and it was evident that our pio- 
neers had floundered im the midst 
of difficulties. Such was presently 
our own fate, our horses having 
lunged into the soft snow, where 
it was fully six feet deep, from 
which we had with no little diffi- 
culty and labour to dig them out. 
This quenched our enthusiasm, 
and we returned to the inn, where 
we remained for another night. 
Next morning we were enabled 
to proceed, though but slowly, on 
our way. Leaving St. Giles’s, we 
entered St. Sylvestre, the last, on 
this road, of the belt of French 
seignories lying between the St. 
Lawrence and the “Townships.” 
It is almost exclusively inhabited 
by British settlers. In the town- 
ships, Frenchmen are as rare as 
negroes in Siberia. The first 
township we came to was that of 
Leeds; on entering which we found 
a great change in the whole aspect 
of the country. From being flat 
and monotonous it became sud- 
denly varied and undulating, and 
appeared to consist of a succession 
of rather lofty ridges, with broad 
belts of fertile table Jand at their 
summit. On gaining the top of 
the first, we turned to enjoy the 
prospect which lay behind us. It 
was really magnificent. The air 
was so clear and crisp, that almost 
every object embraced within the 


eltered; and as the evergreens! distant horizon had a distinct form 
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and outline. The level tract over|the neighbourhood. Shortly after 
which we had passed lay extended | breakfast (the buck-wheat cakes 


beneath our feet, stretching for 
about forty miles to the St. Law- 
rence. In appearance it was as 
variegated as a carpet, — the 
white patches of every shape and 
size with which it was interspersed 
indicating the clearances amongst 
the dark brown woods. The bold 
and precipitous banks of the St. 
Lawrence could be traced for 
miles, whilst here and there the 
stream itself was visible. The 
distant city, on its rocky promon- 
tory, came out in fine relief against 
the sky, its tin covered spires 
glistening in the sunshine like 
silver pinacles. <A little to the 
right, the outline of the chain of 
hills lying behind it, although 
they were fully sixty miles distant 
from us, was distinctly visible in 
the far-off heavens. 

On quitting Leeds, our way led 
chiefly through the woods, the 
clearances being now the rare ex- 
ception. 

At length we reached the dis- 
trict, or “township,” of New Ire- 
land, which having been settled 
ey immigrants from Maine and 
ew Hampshire, more than forty 


and pumpkin pie were beyond 
praise), we prepared for a day’s 
sport. Our tackle would appear 
rather odd to English sportsmen: 
our lines consisted of strong hemp- 
en cords, of which we provided 
ourselves with about a dozen. To 
each were attached two very large 
hooks, dressed upon thin whip- 
cord. We had likewise three 
axes, and as many chisels of the 
largest size, attached to handles 
about six fect long. In addition 
to these we had a shovel and a 
broad hoe. They were all stowed 
into a large hand sleigh, which 
was drageed to the fishing ground 
by a servant. 

The lake was about three miles 
long and half-a-mile wide. It lay 
in a beautiful valley, embossed in 
the deep and sombre pine woods, 
which covered the lower grounds. 
It was one of a series, some of 
which were smaller and others 
much larger than itself. For fully 
five months in the year the surface 
of each is frozen to the depth of 
several feet. We started off to 
skate to the upper end, which was 
two-and-a-half miles distant. My 


years ago, is now reckoned one of|friend Blungle, not an accom- 


the wealthiest and cng ls Pane 
arts of the country. 
its well-to-do farmers we had in- 


troductions, and took up our|the ice on a 


quarters. His large and spacious 
house was built upon a high bank, 
overlooking one of the smaller 
lakes, from which our sport was 


to be derived, because it afforded; Perrot in skates, and per 
one of the best fishing grounds in! the 


o one ofjastart, that he was speedi 


plished skater, made so very false 
no- 
ticed spinning round rapidly on 
ivot, of which his 

heels and his fead formed oppo- 
site angles — precisely like a rota- 
tory letter V Porro que, our French 
comforter and guide is a nae 
ormed 


most graceful evolutions 
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around our prostrate friend, in ajhole which he was cutting, that he 
manner that produced a pretty|might use his axe with better ef- 
and highly diverting tableau. At/fect; he, of course, kept going 
last, however, he managed to “feel|down as the hole got deeper and 
his feet” better, and we all soon|deeper, until, at last, he went down 
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afterwards reached the fishing 
ground. 

The spot selected was close to 
the head of the lake, where the 
stream flowing from that imme- 
diately above, fell into it. Here 
the fish are generally attracted by 
the greater quantity of food there 
deposited by the stream. In 
winter they have additional in- 
ducements, owing to the greater 
warmth of the water from the 
number of springs in the neigh- 
bourhood, and to the greater 
abundance of light which they en- 
joy through the ice which is here 
comparatively thin. Indeed, over 
some of the springs no ice forms 
during the coldest seasons. Our 
first care was to make at least half- 
a-dozen holes in the ice. This 
sportsman-like operation we com- 
menced with our axes, making 
each hole about three feet in dia- 
meter. When we got down about 
afoot or so the axes became use- 
less to us, and we had to resort to 


altogether, and, according to the 
report, made food for the fish he 
intended to capture. 

Things being thus prepared, we 
baited our hooks with pieces of 
fat pork, and dropped them into 
the water — the lines being set in 
each hole — the other end of each 
line was attached to the middle of 
a stick, about six feet in length, so 
placed, that it could not be drag- 
wed into the hole. These we left 
lying upon the ice, some distance 
from the holes, so as to give us 
warning of a bite, and the fish an 
ony of running a little 
when hooked. The contempla- 
tive angler oftheWaltonianSchool 
has no chance here, for he would 
be inevitably frozen to an icicle 
before he obtained so much as a 
bite. For amusement as well as 
for warmth, therefore, we skated 
in the immediate vicinity of our 
lines, of which we seldom lost 
sight. The fish, which is a species 
of pike, and attains a large size, 


our chisels, with which we speedily}sometimes weighing upwards of 
progressed; clearing the holes of|thirty pounds, are soon attracted 
the broken ice with the shovel first|to the spot by the columns of light 
and afterwards with the hoe. We/descending through the apertures 
were not long at work, before wejin the ice. It1is seldom, therefore, 
found the utility of the long han-|that the angler has to remain long 
dies of both hoe and chisels, theice|in suspense ere some token is af- 
which we had to perforate being|forded him that his labour is not 
fully three feet thick. There is ajlikely to be in vain. A few mi- 
legend in the neighbourhood, ofj|nutes after the casting of the nets, 
an Irishman, who, having forgotten|I happened to approaeh the hole 
his chisel, very wisely got into the! in winch mine were set, and was 
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looking inquisitively into its 
leaden depths, eager, if possible, 
to catch a glimpse of what was 
going on underneath, when sud- 
denly the stick to which one of the 
lines was attached, was dragged 
towards the aperture with great 
-velocity, and catching me by the 
heels, turned poor Blungle’s laugh 
completely against me; for it laid 
me at once upon my back, with my 
legs spanning the hole, Ishould 
certainly have gone with it, but 
that the stick, when the fish came 
to the end of his run, lay firmly 
across it, and kept me up. noane 
risen, I thought it my time, an 
began to pull at the ie: From 
the power with which [had to con- 
tend, however, I found it neces- 
sary to have a better foundation 
than my skates afforded me; so 
getting upon my knees, I soon 
brought my captive to light, and 
deposited him upon the ice. He 
was a splendid fish, weighing up- 
wards of twenty pounds, and 
floundered prodigiously for a few 
minutes. he frost, however, 
soon tranquilised him, and in 
about a quarter-of-an-hour he was 
as hard and brittle as an icicle. 
We continued our sport for some 
time with tolerable success, ha- 
ving, by three o’clock, caught ele- 
ven fish, the smallest of which 
weighed eight pounds. But our 
pleasures were brought to an un- 
timely period by Blungle, whose 
ill luck had now passed into a pro- 
verb amongst us. Hitherto no fish 
had favoured his line withso much 
as the passing compliment of a 
nibble. He had given up the at- 
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tempt, and for nearly two hours 
had been amusing himself by ska- 
ting up and down the lake. Prac- 
tice had improved him, and like 
all beginners, he was proud of his 
prowess, and was particularly an- 
xious to redeem his lost character 
for skating by one extraordinary 
achievement. He had been warn- 
ed to give what a nautical friend 
of our host called a “wide berth” 
to the mouth of the stream which 
ran into the lake. Bold in the 
strength of his newly acquired 
skill, he neglected this advice, and 
about three o’clock shot rapidly 
past us in the direction of the 
stream. In less than a minute 
there was aloud agonising cry for 
help. 

We looked round. . Every ves- 
tige of Blungle was invisible, ex- 
cept his head, and that was seen 


just above the ice, his body being 


immersed in water. Ie had ven- 
tured too far, andthe ice had given 
way with him. Mirth instantly 
was changed to the acutest appre- 
hension. In that part, the ice was 
so weak, thathemight have broken 
it by pressing his arms against it. 
But this he could not do; for al- 
though his toes touched ground, 
he happened to be standing on 
the tail ofasmall bank, off which 
the water rapidly deepened in one 
direction. Wor a moment or two 
we were perplexed what to do, 
when it occurred to us that we 
might turn the hand sleigh to ac- 
count. Having tied the three 
chisels with their long handles, 
firmly together, we tied the long 
pole thus furnished, to the sleigh, 
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and pushed it towards him; Per-|rived towards the evening of the 
roque putting a large piece of pork ' second day, at Quebec. The fish, 


upon the sleigh, that he might 
bite at it. He hesitated for some 
time to relinquish his secure foot- 
hold; but at length, seeing that 
it was his only chance, and being 
terrified by a great fish which came 
up and stared him hungrily in the 
face, he seized the sleigh, which 
we then pulled towards us, andgot 
safely to land. It crushed and 
broke the weak ice, but rose upon 
that which was stronger, dragging 
Blungle with it. 

For some time he lay where we 
landed him, and would soon have 
been as stiff as the fish, had we not 
raised him to his feet, when he 
immediately started for the house. 
We followed him as soon as we 
could, dragging our tackle, innple- 
ments, and spoils along with us, 
and were not long in overtaking 
him; for before he had got half- 
way down the lake, his clothes had 
become quite stiff, and he looked 
like a man ina cracked glass case. 
On reaching the house, it was with 
difficulty we undressed him and 


which were still frozen and in ex- 
cellent condition, we distributed 
in presents to our friends. 


4 





A WISI. 


OH, that I were the Spirit of a Plant, 

Rear’din Imagination's evergreen world, — 

To lift my head above the ineadow grasz, 

And strike my roots, far-spread and in- 
tervolved, 

Deep as the Central Heart, wherefrom to 
taste 

The springs of infinite being! 
source 

What pregnant fermentations would arise ; 

What blossom, fruit, perfume, and in- 
fluence; 

To purify mankind's destructive blood, — 

So full of life and elevating powers — 

So cloy'd and clogy’d for exercise of good. 


From that 





THE BLACK DIAMONDS OF 
ENGLAND. 


CITAPTER I. 

The diamonds. 
Tue history and adventures of 
the “great diamonds” of Hastern, 
Northern, Southern, and Western 


put him to bed; when by dint of| potentates, have been often chro- 


warmth without, and brandy ad- 
‘ministered within, we gradually 
thawed him. Jle did not after- 
wards join our fishing; but con- 
fined himself to improving his 
skill in skating inthe centre of the 
lake. 

We remained altogether four 
days, by which time we had caught 
as many fish as we had room for in 
our sleigh. We then bade adieu 
to our kind host and his family, 
and after a pleasant journey, ar- 


nicled; their several values have 
been estimated at hundreds of 
thousands, and at millions; but 
not asyllable has ever been breath- 
ed of their utility. The reason is 
tolerably obvious; these magni- 
ficent diamonds are of no practi- 
cal use at all, being purely orna- 
mental luxuries. Now, it has oc- 
curred to us that the diamonds in- 
digenous to England, are the con- 
verse of these brilliant usurpers of 
the chief fame of the nether earth 
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(to say nothing of the vain-glories 
on the upper surface) being black, 
instead of prismatic white — 
opaque, instead of transpicuous; 
andin place of deriving aaeutious 
and fluctuating value from scarcity 
and ornamental beauty, deriving 


THE BLACK 


DIAMONDS 


discoveries on the surface, is a 
matter of human understanding 
and rational will. In the former 
case, the thing is not perfect with- 
out its number of centuries; in the 
latter, the thing has very seldom 
been acknowledged without great 


their value from the realities of/lapse and loss of time, because 


their surpassing utility and great 
abundance. They certainly make 
no very striking figure in the ball- 
room dress of prince or princess; 
but it is their destiny and office to 
carry comfort to the poor man’s 


mankind will not be made more 
comfortable and happy without a 
long fight against the innovation. 
Wherefore coals, the most excel- 
lent material of fuel, — for cook- 
ing, for works of industry and skill, 


home, as well as to the mansion of| for trades and arts, and the cutting 


the rich; they are not to be looked 
upon as treasures of beauty, they 
are to be shovelled out and burnt; 
they are not the bright emblems 
of no change, and no activity, but 
hike heralds, sent from the depths 
of night, where Nature works her 
secret wonders, to advance those 
sciences and industrial arts which 
are equally the consequence and 
the re-acting cause of the progress 
of humanity. 

In the reign of King Edward the 
First of England, a new fuel was 
brought to London: much to his 
subjects’ objection and the per- 
plexity of his majesty. Listen to 
the history — not of the king, but 
of the great event of his time which 
few historians mention. 

If chemical nature beneath the 
earth be accounted very slow, 
human nature above ground is 
comparatively slower,—and with- 
out the same reason for it. The 
transmutations beneath the earth 
require centuries for their accom- 
plishment, and of necessity ;— the 
proper use of new and valuable 


short of long journeys, — have 
only been in use during the last 
three centuries. 

The first mention of coals, as a 
fuel, occurs in a charter of Henry 
the Third, granting licenses to the 
burgesses of Newcastle to dig for 
coals; and in 1281, this city had 
created, out of these diggings, a 
pretty good trade. 

In the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, coals were first sent 
from Newcastle to London, by way 
of a little experiment on the minds 
of the blacksmiths and brewers, 
and a few other trades needing 
fuel; but for no other purposes. | 
So the good black smokerose from 
# score or two of favoured chim- 
neys. 

As one man, all London instant- 
ly rose up against it, and was ex- 
ceeding wroth. Whereof, in 1316, 
came a petition from Parliament 
to the king, praying his Majesty, 
— if he had any love for a fair 
garden, a clean face, yea, ora clean 
shirt and ruff, — and if he did not 


‘wish his subjects to be choked, or, 
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at the very best,to be smoked into| were destroyed; and so they went 
bad hams, — to forbid all use of|on. 


the new and pestilent fuel called 
“coals.” 

So the king, seeing the good 
sense and reasonableness of the 
request, forthwith issued a Pro- 


At length it was wisely discover- 
ed that nobody had been choked, 
oisoned, “cured” into a bad 
1am, or otherwise injured and 
transformed. Now, then, of course, 


clamation, commanding all use of it was reasonable to expect, as the 


the dangerous nuisance of coals to 
cease from that day henceforth. 


But the blacksmiths and brewers 
took counsel together, and they 
were joined by several other 
trades, who had found great ad- 
vantage in the use of coals; and 
they resolved to continue the same, 
as secretly as might be — forget- 
ting all about the smoke, or inno- 
cently trusting that it would not 
again betray them. 

No sooner, however, did the 
black smoke begin torise and cur] 
above the chimneys, than it was 
actually seen by many eyes! — 
and away ran the people bawling 
to Parliament; and more petitions 
were sent; and his Majesty, being 
now very angry, ordered all these 
refractory coul-burning smiths, 
brewers, and other injurious 
rogues to be heavily fined, and their 
fire-places and furnaces cast down 
and utterly demolished. 


All this was accordingly done. 
Still, it was done to no purpose; 
for so very excellent was the result 
to the different trades ofthose who 
had smuggled and used the pro- 
hibited fuel, that use it by some 
means they would, let happen what 
might. ore chimneys than ever 
now sent up black curling clouds, 
and more fire-places and furnaces 


advantages were proved to be so 
great and numerous, the injuries 
trivial, and the dangers nothing, 
the use of coal would become 
pry general, without more pro- 
ibition, contest, or question. 

No, indeed; this is not the way 
the world goes on. Social bene- 
fits are not to be forced upon 
worthy people at this rate. Cen- 
turies must clapse — even as we 
find with the growth of metals and 
minerals beneath the earth. In 
the latter case, it is a necessary 
condition; in the former, it is made 
one. 

The many good services and 
value of pale being now ascertain- 
ed, as well as their harmlessness 
(except that they certainly did 
vive a bad colour to all the public 
edifices and great houses), and the 

rogressive increase of many 
uxuries of life, together with their 
advantages to numerous trades 
besides those of the wisely-valiant 
and not-to-be-denied blacksmiths 
and brewers who first adopted and 
persisted in using them, every fa- 
cility for their: importation into 
London was naturally expected 
by the citizens of that highly-fa- 
voured place. Innocent human 
nature! vain hopes of children, 
who always expect reason from 
those who preach it! For now, 
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various lets and hindrances were 
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the poor, according to the imme- 


cunningly devised, in the shape of|morial custom of Governments. 


taxes and duties, so as to check 
the facilities of interchange be- 
tween London and Newcastle. So, 
the new fuel — the product of the 
mine destined one day to become 
the Black Diamonds of England 
— had to struggle for its freedom 
through a succession of “ wise and 
happy reigns.” 


CHAPTER II. 

The emancipation of the diamond. 

Brerore a cargo of coals could 
be discharged from a collier, it 
was necessary to get the permis- 
sion of the Lord Mayor to land 
them. <And how was this to be 
obtained? By what sort of dulcet 
persuasion, we are left in no diffi- 
culty to conjecture; but as to the 
amount of the sum, a modest offi- 
cial veil of darkness enshrouds the 
record. Theperquisites, however, 
granted to the aldermen, are for- 
tunately within reach of know- 
ledge; and accordingly we find it 
set down that the corporation were 
empowered to measure and weigh 
coals, either in person, and in their 
gowns, or by proxy, if they pre- 
ferred that course, and to charge 
the sum of 8d. per ton for their 
labour. This was confirmed by a 
charter in 1613. By this tax the 
rt made some 50,000/. a-ycar, 
and rejoiced exceedingly. 

This system of protection, under 
several forms and pleasant va- 
riations, long continued, and was 
extended all over England, the 
pressure falling most unequally, to 
the injury of the least wealthy and 


Some of the people of London 
were audacious enough to com- 
plain that they did not need to be 
protected from the Newcastle 
coals, but all on the contrary, 
would give any fair sum to obtain 
them; and that, indeed, what they 
really needed was to be protected 
from the Lord Mayor and Corpo- 
ration, and other taxes and duties. 
But these people were reproved 
as ignorant and froward, and told 
that they understood nothing at 
all: — what they had to do, was 
simply — to pay, first for the pro- 
tection, and then for the coals. 
So they paid. But the importance 
of the article being found to ex- 
ceed even the greediness of the 
impost, the use of coals became 
ecneral during the reign of Charles 
the First; the same, with other 
taxes, being demanded, from the 
reign of William the Third down- 
wards, 

In 1830, and not before, the 
heaviest of the above duties were 
abolished; those, however, which 
were collected fromthe Londoners 
being excepted — for their old 
impertinence —together with two 
or three sea-ports, who had also 
spoken. 

Who shall repress a truth? 
Coals were excellent good things 
— there was no reason in denying 
it. But any foolish people, and 
there will always be more than 
enough found to do it, can repress 
a truth for an abominably long 
period, denying it without reason, 
yet very effectually. Or, when 
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they admit it, then comes the tax, find the cause of coals being sold 


and penalty to be paid for the fact. 
Thus was the free introduction 
and use of coals repressed through- 
out Enyland until 1830; from 
which date, its grand rise from the 
bowels ofthe earth into a new and 
most extensive importance may) 
be dated. 

Yet, asextremes mect, and as 
human nature delights in oppo- 
sites, if only by way of reaction or' 
relaxation, so the long-continued 


in London at nearly three times 
the price they cost at the pit’s 
mouth. The cause is to be sought 
in the expenses of transit (which, 
alone, are often equal to, and not 
unfrequently exceed, the cost 
price); inthe loss of screening; the 
expenses of lighters and lighter- 
men wharts, officers, and whar- 
fingers, coal-heavers, carmen, 
horses, waggons, sacks — to say 
nothing of long credit, or bad 


obstinate slowness of past ages debts;— and the profits of the 
bids fair, in our own day, to enter; various middle-men, among the 
upon an extreme change to flighty, most numerous of whom are the 
prematurities, and the overleaping’ brass-plate coal merchants (whose 
of all intermediate and necessary, establishments gee Ie consist of 
knowledge. But the reign of the;an order-book, wherein it ap- 
fast-ones is now approaching its/peareth that they get a little more 
ah a ee eae ta ve they Be), eee the retailers 
ed, it willthen have a rapid decline/ of various gradations. 
into contempt, and so give place} All these difficulties, and all 
to regular and steady advances|these reductions and dues, not- 
up ground. id Went urea arpa 8 ite Re 
Still, we are not to infer from! the coal trade has risen uring t e 
the present flourishing state of)last twenty years to a magnitude 
things, that the great black-dia-jin quantity and iniluence which 
mond millionaires are very nu-jmay be regarded as one of the 
ee or a ee ee os Aired aera triumphs of 
lily accumulated in the trade.) this our England. 
Coal mines are hazardous specu-|_ The coal-fields of the United 
lations: costly is the sinking of|States of America are upwards of 
shafts — precarious the lives of|fourteen times larger extent than 
men and property from constant ours; yet, in 1843, while the Ameri- 
dangers of explosion or inun-/cancoal-mines ee aca re 
dation; whereof it comes that no) of tons, the coal mines of England 
Pen ee Lei ae Leela aa pas of 82,000,000 
such property agains ese or oftons. In the same year, our 
any other accidents. True may production of iron was more than 
it be that the large coal-owners on tour times the American amount. 
the Tyne and the Wear rejoice in: Moreover, — and here may the 
a sort of monopoly; as do other gravest historian exalt his pen, 
owners; but herein shall we not. and yetbeaccounted no flourisher, 
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— we have for some years past 
been able to supply coals to all the 
great powers of the globe. In 
1842, England exported 60,000 
tons of coals to the United States 
of America; 88,000 tons to Russia; 
111,000 tons to Prussia; 515,900 
tons to France ; — not to speak of 
the hundreds of thousands of tons 
exported in the same year to Ger- 
many collectively, to Holland, to 
Denmark, Sweden, the East Indies 
and China, &c., &e. 

The use of coals has now ex- 
tended, not only over the civilised 
world, but in its potent form of 
steam has reached most of the re- 
moter regions. From Suez to 
Singapore are stcam vessels al- 
ready in course of passage, and 
the finis will soon be carried to 
Australia. When the American 
locomotives have made their way 
to the shores of the Pacific, their 
vessels will be ready to carry on- 
ward the traffic to China and the 
Indian Islands from the easts; 
‘cand thus,” as writes a learned 
critic, discoursing of the virtues 
of steam-coal, ‘‘*complete the cir- 
cuit of the globe.” Whereby, “a 
steam voyage round the world will 
in a few years, be so practicable, 
that the merchant and tourist may 
make the circuit within a year, 
and yet have time cnough to see 
and learn much at many of the prin- 
cipal ‘stations’ on his way.” 

All rightful honour, then, to 
these priceless Diamonds — whe- 
ther they be black spirits or fur- 
nace-white, flame-red spirits, or 
ashy-grey — whether cannel coal 
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stone coal— whether any of the 
forty kinds of Newcastle coal, or 
any of the seventy species of the 

eat family, fromthe highest class 
of the bituminous, down to the 
one degree above old coke. 


CHAPTER Il. 
The Coal Exchange. 

NEAR to the Custom House rises 
one of the most ornate edifices in 
the metropolis, — the Coal Ex- 
change of London, — in which is 
carried on one of our most stu- 
pendous trades. 

It is Wednesday — a market 
day — we ascend the steps of a 
beautiful sort of round tower, and 
pass through the folding swing- 
doors of the principal entrance. 
The space here, or little vestibule, 
forms the base of the centre of a 
well-staircase of iron. You look 
up, through the coiling balustrades 
as they climb up to the top, and at 
the very top you see a painting in 
the Rubens style of colouring, 
(though a long way after Rubens 
in other respects,) of the figure of 
a prodigal tuidys who is upsetting 
a cornucopia, full — not of coals 
— but of all the most richly co- 
loured fruits of Italy and the East, 
which seem about to descend 
straight through the centre of the 
well-staircase, and shower down 
upon your wondering and expec- 
tant head. Cupids — or, at least, 
little chubby boys, tumbling in 
the air — are also in attendance 
on this theatrical Goddess of 
Abundance. 

Passing from this entrance into 


and caking coal— cherry coal and! the grand central market, you find 
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yourself in a circular area boarded signs, all in the brightest hues; 
with oak planks of a light and}and, being painted on a light 


dark hue, arranged in a 
mosaic of long angles, which con- 
verge to a centre-piece, wherein a 
great anchor is inlaid. Beside 
this, there is a wooden dagger, to 
the blade of which a legend of no 
interest is attached. Three ranges 
of cast-iron galleries rise allround, 
terminating above ina large glass 


ind of| ground, they have a look of gaiety 


and airiness quite of a continental 
character. ‘lhe weight and gra- 
vity of the City has, for once — 
and by way of smiling antagonism 
to what every one would expect of 
a coal-market — determined to 
emulate the gayest places of public 
amusement in Berta ce or Germany. 


dome, with an orange-coloured | Restaurants, cafés, dancing-rooms 


centre of stained glass. 
the floor of the area, at due inter- 
vals, long desks of new polished 
oak, with inkstands let into the 
wood, stand invitingly ready for 
the transaction of business. ‘The 
City Arms, on a series of small 
shiclds, is the simple adornment 
of the outer balustrade-work of the 
three galleries, — except, also, that 
these galleries often have many 
lady-visitors who lIcan over and 
contemplate the “dark doings” 
of the busy black-diamond mer- 
chants who congregate below. 
But let it not be supposed that 
the ornaments of the Coal Ex- 
change of London are confined to 
the City Arms, or even the beaut 
of the lady-visitors. Private es 
fices, and recesses for business, 
having the most neat, orderly ap- 
pearance, even to a primness and 


Around |— and oh! — shall we say it—a 


touch of Cremorne! In one panel 
you see a figure of Watchfulness, 
typified by « robed lady, with a 
wise-faced owl at her side. The 
river Severn is typified by Naiads 
and a dolphin — by a little poetic 
licence. fi another panel we have 
Charity, bearing a couple of chil- 
dren, with a figure of old Father 
Thames sitting among rushes be- 
low. Then, we have /’erseverance 
for the Avon, emblemed by a 
snail at the foot of a brunctte lady 
with black eyes, —the favourite 
style of beauty of the artist, Mr. 
Sung. The Trentandthe Tyne are 
inilaely illustrated, and all in the 
brightest colours,onalight ground. 

Let us now return to the principal 
entrance, and ascend to the first 
gallery. ‘The pees all round, 
are painted as below. The chief 


propriety worthy of the Society of|subject of most of them appears 


‘riends, are observable round the 
area, beneath the, galleries; but 
the panels of the woodwork that 
separate these offices, rejoice in 
the most lively adornments, @ la 
Julien. ‘They are covered with 
emblematic, tanciful, and not very 
characteristic pictures and de- 





to be acolliery — that it, the works 
above ground, such as the little 
black house of the steam - engine, 
with its long chain passing over 
the drum, and then over a wheel 
above the pit’s mouth. The first 
we come to isthe celebrated Walls- 
end colliery. Each has fanciful 
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designs above and beneath, asifjeyes, and cheeks as red as ripe 


to atone for the dark reality of the 
centre piece, picturesque as this is 
always made. Over some of these 
we find heraldic monsters of the 
right frightful Order of the Griffin, 
prancing above greyhounds who 
crouch on each side of a large 
ornamental cup, not unlike a 
head-dress of the ancient South 
American Indians, which however 
is supported by alady inthe bright 
costume of a Mexican peasant, 
wearing wings. Beneath there 
lies a rich grouping of grapes, 
arborescent ferns, with vulture- 
headed griffins, and flowers of the 
cactus. The collieries are oc- 
casionally varied with a sea-piece, 
in which, of course, a black collier- 
vessel ig sailing from the North. 
Sometimes the scene is a shore- 
piece with a collier boat; but pre- 
sided over by the usual sort of 
nut-brown mining beauty with 
Italian eyes, and hair in no par- 
ticular order, bearing a fruit- 
basket on her head, piled up with 
all sorts of ripe fruit of the most 
tempting sizeand colour. Beneath 
her, we again find the griffin vul- 
tures holding watch over some 
gee antediluvian trees. 
andering onwards inthis way, 
we observed, a little in advance 
ofus, a seafaring man, in a rough 
blue pilot coat, with a face so 
weather- beaten that it looked as 
hard as a ship’s figure-head, and 
a pair of great dangling hands 
that seemed hewn out of solidoak. 
He was very busy in front of one 
of the panels, admiring a lad 
with very good-humoured blac 


tomatos, carrying on her head a 
basket of Orlean plums and alli- 
gator pears, richly grouped with a 
profusion of grapes, and crimson 
flowers of the cactus. Iler fave 
was turned smilingly upwards at a 
collier - brig in full sail. 

We congratulated him on his 
‘“‘choice,’”” and the suggestion 
appearing to please his fancy, a 
little colloquy ensued, from which 
it turned out that he was ‘Thomas 
Oldcastle, of Durham, captain of 
the collier brig “Shiner,” ofSouth 
Shields, and having just dis- 
charged his cargo at Rotherhithe, 
had come to Lendon to amuse 
himself for a few hours. Arriving 
at the entrance in the course of 
our talk, we ascended the stairs 
together, and soon reached the 
second gallery. 

The flooring of this gallery —in 
fact the whole of it, like the pre- 
vious one, was of cast iron. In the 
semicircle of the entrance was a 
picture of Newcastle, on one side, 
with its iron bridge and railway 
combined, and its old stone bridge 
below. It was very well and 
characteristically painted, and of 
a sombre and rathersmoky colour, 
which Captain Oldcastle said was 
too like to be very pleasing. His 
thoughts were evidently reverting 
to the very highly-coloured ope- 
ratic ladies belogv.On the other sule 
of this entrance was a picture of 
Durham, withthe cathedral amon 
the trees — also a very good an 
truthful picture. Captain Old- 
castle, after great deliberation, 
and the slow pocketing of both 
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hands, was obliged to confess that) Buddle, we remarked, had been 

it was something like the old place.|made twenty years ago, was it not 

But this wall was not a ae any retty certain that the numbers 
not loo 3 


how — and that spire di 

so— when last he saw it—Zin 
short, it was clear he wanted 
reality, could not make out per- 
spective differences, and pre- 
ferred the handsome looks of the 
brunette fruit-bearer in the lower 
gallery. 


But though our honest friend 
had no good taste in pictures, 
there was a great mass of good 
solid pracical knowledge in the 
hard-outlined head of this rough 
captain of the North Sea. It turned 
out that he was an old friend 
of Mr. Buddle, the coal engineer 
of Wallsend, and often quoted 
him as authority. Chancing to 
ask him some question about the 
number of people employed in 
the coal trade on the Tyne and the 
Wear, he said that he had heard 
Buddle say (twenty years ago) 
there were nearly 5,000 boys, and 
quite 3,500 men underground in 
che works near the Tyne: and 
nearly 3,000 men, and 700 boys 
above ground. Onthe Wear, he 
said there were 9,000. All of these 
were employed in the mines, and 
taking the coal to the ships on the 
two rivers. Captain Oldcastle 
estimated the vessels employed at 
about 1,400, which would require 
15,000 sailors and boys to work 
them “as all ought tobe.” Besides 
these, there were lots more hands 
In other parts of the great coal 
trade of the north. 


ad immensely increased by this 
time? To this the Captain replied 
that it was so, no doubt; and sup- 
posing that every other district, be- 
sides the North, of the entire coal 
trade of England, had increased 
in the same proportion, and if you 
added to this all the agents, factors, 
clerks, subordinates, whippers, 
lightermen, wharfingers, &c., 
there would be found upwards of 
200,000 men engaged in the coal 
trade of England, — enough, he 
added with a grimly comical look, 
if a war broke out, to furnish the 
army and navy with 20,000 men 
each, at a week's notice. 

“Tf they liked the work,” we 
added; but the Captain had walked 
on, attracted by a picture in one 
of the panels. It was a portrait 
of a miner in his underground 
dress — when he wears any — the 
darkness of his figure and position 
in the mine being pleasantly and 
appropriately relieved by an im- 
mense quantity of highly coloured 
tropical fruits, flowers, griffin- 
vultures, long and sleek-necked 
cranes, arborescent ferns, various 
logs of wood known in fossil bo- 
tany, withhere and therea string of 
choice jewels, — rubies, paiceaide. 
and carbuncles of prodigious size, 
such as one has seen in “Blue 
Beard” and “Pizarro.” The next 
figure was a miner with a Davy- 
lamp, whom Captain Oldcastle 
shrewdly conjectured to be look- 
ing out for some of those jewels 


But as this estimate of his friend!so profusely accorded to the 
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fortunate miner in the previous 
picture. 

In walking round these galleries, 
amidst so many adornments at- 
tracting the attention, a visitor 
might be excused for not too 
hastily turning his thoughts to 
utility. But this thought, in these 
too practical days, will obtrude 
itself. The number of the private 
rooms for offices, on each gallery, 
is considerable; their accommo- 
dations, all that could be desired; 
their appearance most neat, quiet, 
and unexceptionable; but by far 
the greater part are empty. No- 
body will take them. any of 
those on the ground floor, or area 
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We now ascended to the third 
gallery. Here, the cold, though 
not the “beggarly array of empty 
boxes,” was most expressive of 
the mismanagement, somehow and 
somewhere of this well-placed, and 
most commodious building, on 
which so much money has been 
expended. 

he paintings in the entrance 
of this uppermost gallery were of 
‘‘Shields”’ on one side, and “Sun- 
derland” on the other. That of 
Shields was a view of colliers in 
the river by moonlight, with a 
dull sky of indigo blue, and smoky 
clouds — very well done, and 
truthful, having a sufficient mix- 


of the market — obviously the|ture of reality for the nature of 
best place by far — are unlet.|the subject, and of fancy for the 
These are of the high-priced, of| picturesque. The picture of Sun- 


course; still,as the price decreases 
with the ascent, why are not more 
of the upper offices taken? Here 
—in the very centre of all the great 
coal trade of England !—and not 
one-third, not one-fourth, we 
think, of the offices let? We ecx- 
ressed our astonishment to the 
/aptain. 

+ “Oh!” said he, “the City is a 
queer place, and the City authori- 
ties are a rum sort of reasoners. 
They askedtoo much rent for these 
berthsat first ;and though butafew 
factors and merchants can afford 
to give it, the City still persists. 
And so they are obliged to goto 
the expense of fires in all the 
empty offices to keep them aired 
three-quarters of the year round, 

‘gather than see the place full ata 

oderate rent. Th 
read their log.”’ 


derland, with its one - arched iron 
bridge, which is so high above the 
water,that a collier can pass under- 
neath without striking her top- 
masts, is also a night scene; but 
by torch-light; the red flashes of 
which fall upon a train of little 
upright waggons full of coals, co- 
ming from the pit to be shipped. 
The panels round this gallery 
are adorned with paintings of 
gigantic ferns, fragments of the 
trunks of the lepidodendron, and 
the sigillarin, and other stems 
and linge ot those antedilavian 
plants and trees which subse- 
quently contributed most largely 
to the coal formations. These 
paintings are interspersed with 
various miners’ tools, above which 
rises the glass dome of the 


at ’s how I building. 


Descending the well- staircase, 
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we asked Captain Oldcastle what 
capital he thought was employed 
by the great coal owners on the 
Tyne and He said — 
quoting his friend Buddle again, 
as authority — that they could not 
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they have effected; or how many 
misdemeanants they are likely to 
add to the already over-populated 
dangerous class. For the sake of 
impartiality we shall in each in- 
stance offer no description of our 


have embarked less than a million|own; but we intend to cite what 
and a half of money, without/has already been in print. 


reckoning any of the vessels on ae 
the river; but taking these into /supplie 
the account, the capital employed 


would not amount to less than 
between eight and ten millions. 
And this estimate was made by 
Buddle twenty years ago! 
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Prison Lire, like life in all} crowded one. 





A hic but eccentric pen has 
a vivid description of the 
palace order of Reo s. “Some 
months ago,” says Mr. Carlyle, in 
a recent pamphlet, “‘some friends 
took me with them to see one of 


‘the London Prisons; a Prison of 


the exemplary or model kind. An 
immense circuit of buildings; cut 
out, girt with a high ring wall, 
from the lanes and streets of the 
quarter, which is a dim and 
Gateway as to a 


other circumstances, has its ex-/fortified place; then a spacious 


tremes; and these have been 


court, like the square of a city; 


pushed to the farthest verge of|broad staircases, passages to in- 


contrast by the “great experi- 
ments’’ that have lately beea 
essayed. ‘There is an aristocracy 
of prisoners, and a commonality 
of prisoners; there are palace 
prisons, and kennel prisons in 
which it would be cruelty to con- 
fine refractory dogs. We have 
hardened criminals put into train- 
ing in Model Prisons for pattern 
penitence, and novices in crime 
thrust into dens with the most 
depraved felons; so as to bring 
them down in morals to the lowest 
practicable level. 


The study of| Duke in Englan 


terior courts; fronts of statel 
architecture all round. It lodges 
some Thousand or ‘Twelve- 
hundred prisoners, besides the 
officers of the establishment. 
Surely one of the most perfect 
buildings, within the compass of 
London. We looked at the apart- 
ments, sleeping-cells, dining- 
rooms, general courts or special 
and private; excellent all, the ne- 
plus-ultra of human care and in- 
genuity; in my life I never saw so 
clean a Lame pe probably no 
lives 1n @ man- 


some of these extremes is in-|sion of such pees and thorough 


structive, 


It shows what results| cleanness. 


he bread, the cocoa, 


have been produced by the “great | soup, meat, all the various sorts of 
experiments”? which have been|food, in their respective cooking- 
tried; either how much reform|places, we tasted; found them of 
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excellence superlative. | The,which there is hardly room for 
prisoners sat at work, light work, |them to lie down, I have seen five 
picking oakum and the like, in| persons locked up, at four o’clock 
airy apartments with glass roofs, |in the day, to be there confined, in 
of agreeable temperature and/darkness, in idleness, to pass all 
erfect ventilation; silent, or at'thosehours, to do all the offices of 
east conversing only by secret/nature, not merely in each other’s 
signs; others were out, taking/presence, but crushed by the nar- 
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their hour of promenade in clean |rowness of their den into a state of 
flagged courts; methodic com- 
posure, cleanliness, peace, sub- 
stantial wholesome comfort, reign- 
ed everywhere supreme.” 
This is the great model experi- 
ment. We can easily reverse the 
icture. It is but a short walk 
oe Pentonville to Smithfield — 
scarcely two miles — yet, in the 
prison world, the two places are 
antipodes. Here, within the hal- 
lowed precincts of the City, stands 
Giltspur Street Compter, upon the 
state of which we produce another 
witness. Mr. Dixon, in his work 
on London Prisons, testifies that 
in this jail the prisoners ‘sleep in 


filthy contact which brute beasts 
would have resisted to the last 
gasp of life! Think of these five 
wretched beings —men with souls, 
and gifted with human reason — 
condemned, day by day, to pass in 
this unutterably loathsome manner 
two-thirds of their time! Can we 
wonder if these men come out of 
prison, after three or four months 
of such treatment, prepared to 
commit the most revolting crimes ? 
Could five of the purest men in 
the world live together in such a 
manner without losing every attri- 
bute of good which had once be- 
longed to them? He would be a 


small cells, little more than half|rash man who would dare to answer 


the size of the model cell at Pen- 
tonville, which is calculated (on 
the supposition that the cell is to 
be ventilated on the best plan 
which science can suggest, re- 
gardless of cost) to be just large 
enough for oneinmate. The cell 
in Giltspur Street Compter is little 
more han half the size, and is 
either not ventilated at all, or is 
ventilated veryimperfectly. Ihave 
measured it, and know exactly the 
quantity of air which it will hold, 
and have no doubt but that it 
contains less than any human being 
ought to breathe in, in the course 
of anight. Well, inthis cell, in 


—‘“ Yes.” Take another tact from 
Newgate. In any of the female 
wards may be seen, a week before 
the Sessions, a collection of per- 
sons of every shade of guilt, and 
some who are innocent. I re- 
member one case particularly. A 
servant girl, of about sixteen, a 
fresh-looking healthy creature, re- 
cently up from the country, was 
charged by her mistress for steal- 
ing a brooch. She was in the same 
room — lived all day, slept all 
night — with the most abandoned 
ofher sex. They were left alone; 
they had no work to do; no books 
— except a few tracts for which 
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they had no taste —toread. The issued; somuch so, that many men 
whole day was spent, as is usual inj had . been five weeks without a 
such prisons, in telling stories —| change; and all record had been 
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the gross and guilty stories of; 
their own lives. There is no form 
of wickedness, no aspect of vice, 
with which the poor creature's 
mind would not be compelled to 
grow familiar in the few weeks she 
pee in Newgate awaiting trial. 
Vhen the day came, the evidence 
against her was found to be the 
lamest in the world, and she was 
at once acquitted. That she en- 
tered Newgate innocent I have no 
doubt; but who shall answer for 
the state in which she left it?” 

Let us not wrong the City in sup- 
posing it singular in promoting 
these loathsome prison scenes. A 
hundred passages, in nearly as 
many blue books, are ready for 

uotation, to show how some of 
the A tes experiments” in not 4 
few of the National prisons have 
turned out. One, however, will 
do. Here is a sentence or two 
from the Government’s own report 
of the state of one of its own hulks 
at Woolwich —- the same Govern- 
ment which has been so good as 
to dispense upwards of 90,000/. of 
the public money in building the 
Pentonville Model. We cannot 
quote it entire, by reason of some 
of the passages being too revolting 
for reproduction in these pages: — 
“In the hospital ship, the 
‘Unité,’ the great majority of the 
patients were infested with vermin, 
and their persons in many in- 
stances, particularly their feet, 
begrimed with dirt. No regular 
supply of body linen had been 


lost of the time when the blankets 
had been washed; and the number 
of sheets was so insufficient, that 
the expedient had to be resorted 
to of only a single sheet at atime 
to save appearances. Neither 
towels nor combs were provided 
for the prisoners’ use. *** On the 
admission of new cases into. thé 
hospital, paticnts were directed to 
leave their beds and go into ham- 
mocks, and the new cases were 
turned into the vacated beds, 
without changing the sheets.” 

Is anything more shocking than 
the Compter, Newgate, and the 
Unité to be conceived? Do tra- 
vellerstell us of anything worse in 
Russia, or China, or Old Lartary ? 
““()! yes; there is Austria and its 
life- punishments in Spielberg,” 
some one may suggest, “surely 
there is no London parallel for 
that.””. But Mr. Dixon answers 
there is: —in the Millbank Peni- 
tentiary. ‘The dark cells,” he 
says, “are eli eae , and some- 
times melancholy mistakes are 
made in committing persons to 
them. You descend about twenty 
steps from the ground-floor into 
a very dark passage leading into a 
corridor, on one side of which the 
cells — small, dark, ill-ventilated, 
and doubly barred — are ranged. 
No glimpse of day ever coines into 
this fearful place. The offender 
is locked up for three days, and 
fed on bread and water only. 
There is only a board to sleep on; 
and the only furniture of the cell 
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is a water-closet. On a former 
visit to Millbank, some months 
ago, ] was told there was a person 
in' one of these cells. “He is 
touched, poor fellow!” said the 
warden, “in his intellects.” But 
his madness was very mild. He 
wished to fraternise with the other 

risoners; declared that all man- 

ind are brethren; sang hymns 
when told to be silent; and when 
reprimanded for taking these un- 
warranted liberties, declared that 
he was the “governor.” They 
said he pretended to be mad; which, 
seeing that his vagaries subjected 
him to continual punishments, and 
procured him no advantages, was 
very likely! They put him into 
darkness to enlighten his under- 
standing; and alone, to teach him 
how unbrotherly men are. Poor 
wretch! [He was frightened with 
his solitude, and howled fearfully. 
I shall never forget his wail as 
we passed the door of his horrid 
dungeon. The tones were quite 
unearthly, and caused an invo- 
luntary shudder. On hearing foot- 
steps, he evidently thought they 
were coming to release him. While 
we remained in the corridor, he 
did not cease to shout and implore 
most lamentably for freedom: 
when he heard us retreating, his 
voice rose into a yell; and when 
the fall of the heavy bolts told him 
that we were gone, he gave a 
shriek of horror, agony, and 
despair, which ran through the 
pentagon, and can never be for- 
gotten. God grant that I may 
never hear such sounds again! On 
coming again, after three or four 
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months’ absence, to this part of the 
prison, the inquiry naturally arose, 
‘“What has become of the man 
who pretended to be mad?” The 
answer was, “Oh, he went mad, 
and was sent to Bedlam!” 

What happens at Pentonville, 
and what takes place at Millbank, 
is done under thesame eye, under 
the same legislative supervision. 
The two “great experiments” of 
iron and feather-bed prison reform 
are worked out by the same power. 
The despots of Russia, Austria, 
and China, are at least consistent. 
They have not carried on opposite 
systems — one of extreme severity, 
and another of superlative ‘“ cod- 
dling.”” In no other country but 
this does Justice — blind as she 1s 
— administer cocoa and condign 
misery tothesame degree of crime 
with the same hand. 

We have thrown these facts to- 
gether, merely to awaken atten- 
tion to them. We purposely ab- 
stain from suggestive comment. 
We know that the subject of re- 
formatory punishment is fraught 
with difficulties, to conquer which 
allthe “great experiments” have 
been tried. But they have only 
been ‘great’? because of their 
great expense and their great 
failure; and when the failure is 
incontestable — proved beyond 
doubt by the direst results, — 
shouldthey not be abandoned, and 
something else tried, instead of 
being made an absolute matter of 
faith, and a test to which certain 
county magistrates. whom we 
could name, bring every man who 
is unhappy enough to be within 
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their power? The cause of it is 
plainly and constantly presented 
at the bar of every Police Court 
and in the dock of every Sessions 
House. It has resulted from an 
utter misapprehension of means to 
end, and a lofty disregard of the 
good old adage, “prevention is 
better than cure.” Although it 
has been daily observed that igno- 
rance — moral more than intel- 
leetual ignorance has been the 
forerunner of all juvenile crime, 
we have never tried any very great 
experiment upon that. On the con- 
trary, we spend hundreds of thou- 
sands every year to effect the 
manifest impossibility of re-form- 
ing what has never been formed. 


We have tried every shade of 


system but the right. 
has been on the rack to invent 
every sort of reformatory, from 
the iron rule of Millbank, to the 
aifectionate fattening at Penton- 
ville — except one, and that ha 

pens to be the right one. Punish 
ment has occupied all our thoughts, 
— training, none. We condemn 
young criminals for not knowing 
certain moralities which we have 
not taught them, and — by herd- 
ing them with accomplished pro- 
fessors of dishonesty in transit Jails 
— punish them for immoralities 


which have been there taught|received into jails, 


them. Instances of this can be ad- 
duced in so large a proportion as 
to amount to a rule; to which the 
appearance of instructed juvenile 
criminals at the tribunals is the 
exception. Two or three glaring 
cases occurred only the past 
month. We select one as reported 


| them into custody. 


Hg 


in the “Globe” newspaper. of | 
Tuesday, May 7,1850: — =. =. 

‘“*BOW-STREET POLICE-COURT. —~'. 
This day, two little children, whos 
heads hardly reached the top of the dock, 
were placed at the bar before Mr. Jardine, 
charged with stealing a loaf. Their very 
appearance told the want they wero in. 
The housekeeper to Mr. Mims, baker, 
Drury Lane, deposed, that they, about 
eight o‘clock last evening, went into the 
shop and asked for a quartern loaf, and 
while her back was turned to get it for 
them, they stole a half quartern loaf, 
value 23 is which was lying on the 
counter, and made off with it. Police 
constable, F 14, deposed, that he was on 
duty in Drury Lance, and seeing them 
quarrelling over the loaf, he asked them 
where they had got it. One of them 
answered, they had stolen it. After as- 
certaining how they came by it, he took 
In defence, the pri- 
soners said they were starving. Mr. 
Jardine sentenced them both to be once 


Ingenuity | whipped in the House of Correction." 


These children were without 
means, friends, or any sort of in- 
struction. They were whipped 
then for their ignorance and want, 
for both which they are not respon- 
sible. After whipping and afew 
imprisonments they will doubtless 
be boarded and instructed by fel- 
low prisoners into finished thieves. 
The authorities tell us, that five- 
eighths of the juvenile criminals 
— and a few become professional 
after the age of twenty — who are 
ave not re- 
ceived one spark of moral or in- 
tellectual training! 

These, and a thousand other 
facts too obvious for the common 
sense of ourreaders to be troubled 
with, induce us to recommend one 
other “great experiment” which 
has never yet becn tried. It has 
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the advantage of being a preven- 
tive as well as a cure — it is — 
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compared with allthe penal sys-' 


ems now-in practice — immea- 
rably sefer, more humane, and 





riment’'’ we propose, is NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION. 


THE ORPHAN’S VOYAGE 
HOME. 


THE men could hardly keep the deck, 
So bitter was the night; 
Keen north-east winds sang thro’ the 
shrouds, 
The dec . was frosty white; 
While overhead the glistening stars 
Put forth their points of light. 
off. behind a bale of goods, 
wo orphans crouch’d, to sleep; 
But 't was so cold, the youngest boy 
In vain tried not to weep: 


They were so poor, they had no right 
Near cabin doors to creep. 


Tho elder round the younger wrapt 
His little ragged cloak, 

To shield him from the freezing sleet, 
And surf that o'er them broke; 

Then drew him closer to his side, 
And softly to him spoke: — 


“The night will not be long’’ — he said, 
“And ifthe cold winds blow, 

We shall the sooner reach our home, 
And see the peat-fire glow; 

But now the stars are beautiful — 
Oh, do not tremble so! 


“Come closer! — sleep—forget the frost — 
Think of the morning red — 

Our father and our mother soon 
Will take us to their bed; 

And in their warm arms we shall sleep.” 
He knew not they were dead. 


For them no father to the ship 
Shall with the morning come; 
For them no mother’s loving arms 

Are spread to take them home: 
Meanwhile the cabin passengers 
In dreams of pleasure roam. 


lculably cheaper. The “great: 
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At length the orphans sank to sleep 
All on the freezing deck; 
Close huddled side to side — each arm 
Clasp’d round the other’s neck. 
With heads bent down, they dreain’d the 
earth 
Was fading to a speck. 


The steerage passengers have all 
Been taken down below, 
And round the stove they warm their 
limbs 
Into a drowsy glow; 
And soon within thetfr berths forget 
The icy wind and snow. 


Now morning dawns: the land in sight, 
Smiles beam on every face! 

The pale and qualmy passengers 
Begin the deck to pace, 

Seeking along the sun-lit cliffs 
Some well-known spot to trace. 


Only the orphans do not stir, 
Of all this bustling train: 

They reach'd their home this starry night: 
They will not stir again! 

The winter's breath proved kind to them, 
And ended all their pain. 


But in their deep and freezing sieep 
Clasp’d rigid to each other, 
In dreams they cried, ‘The bright morn 
breaks, 
Home! home! is here, my brother! 
The Angel Denth has been our friend — 
We come! dear Father! Mother!” 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
CHEAPNESS. 


TEA. 


THE history of tea, from its first 
introduction to England, may be 
read in the history of taxation. It 
pi lee to have escaped thenotice 
of nearly all writers on tea, that 
the first tax isa curious illustration 
of the original mode of its sale. 
By the act of the 22d and 23d 
Charlee II., 1670-1, a duty of 
eighteenpence was imposed upon 
‘‘eyery gallon of chocolate, sher- 
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bet, and tea, made and sold, to be 
paid by! the makers thereof.” It 
is manifest that such a tax was im- 
possible to be collected without 
constant e¥asion; and so, afterha- 
ving remained on the Statute Book 
for seventeen years, it was disco- 
vered, in 1688, that “the collecting 
of the duty by way of Excise upon 
the liquors of coffee, chocolate, 
and tea, is not only very trouble- 
some and unequal upon the re- 
tailers of these liquors, but re- 
quireth such attendance of officers 
as makes the neat receipt very in- 
considerable.” ‘The excise upon 
the liquor was therefore repealed, 
and heavy Customs’ duties im- 
posed on the imported tea. 

The annals oftea may be divided 
into epochs. The first is that in 
which the liquid only was taxed, 
which tax commenced about ten 
years after we have any distinct 
record of the public or private use 
of tea. In 1660, dear old Pepys 
writes, “I did send for acup of tea 
(a China drink) of which I never 
had drank before.” In1667, the 
herb had found its way into his 
own house: “Home, andthere find 
my wife making of tea; a drink 
which Mr. Pelling, the Potticary, 
tells her is good for her cold and 
defluxions.’ 

Mrs. Pepys making her first cu 
of tea is a subject to be paitited: 
How carefully she metes out the 
grains of the precious drug, which 
Mr. Pelling, the Potticary, has 
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sugar in the infusion — a bev 

only for the highest. If tea should 
become fashionable, it will cost in. 
housekeeping as much ag their 
claret. However Pepys says, the 
price is coming down; and he pro- 
duces the handbill of Thomas. 
Garway, inExchange Alley, which 
the lady peruses with great satis- 
faction; for the worthy merchant 
says, that although “tea in Eng- 
land hath been sold in the leaf for 
six pounds, and sometimes for ten 
pounds the pound weight,” he “by 
continued care and industry in ob- 
taining the best tea,” now “sells 
tea for i6s. to 50s. a pound.” Gar- 
way not only sclls tea in the leaf, 
but “‘many noblemen, physicians, 
merchants, &c., daily resort to his 
house to drink the drink thereof.” 
The coffee - houses soon ran away 
with the tea-merchant’s liquid 
customers. They sprang up all 
over London; they became a 
fashion at the Universities. Coffee 
and tea came into England as 
twin-brothers. Like many other 
foreigners, they received a full 
share of abuse and persecution 
from the people and the state. 
Coffee was denounced as “hell 
broth,” and tea as “poison.” But 
the coffee-houses became fashion- 
able at once; and for a century 
were the exclusive resorts of wits 
and politicians. “Here,” says a 
pamphleteer of 1673, ‘haber- 
dashers of political small wares 
meet, and mutually abuse each 


sold her at a most enormous price| other and the public, with bottom- 
— & Crown an ounce at the very|less stories and headless notions.” 


least. 


She has tasted the liquor|Clarendon, in 1666, proposed, 


once before; but then there was| either to suppress them, or to em- 
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ploy spies to note down the con- 
versation. In 1670 the liquids 
sold at the coffee-houses were to 
be taxed. We can scarcely ima- 
gine a state of society in whichthe 
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registers in which the bills of fare 
of the court are recorded, that in- 
stead of tea and bread and butter, 
which have prevailed of late years, 
the maids of honour: in Queen 


excise officer was superintending|Elizabeth’s time were allowed 


.the preparation of a gallon of tea, 
and charging his eightpence. The 
exciseman and the spy were pro- 
bably united in the same person. 
During this period we may be 
quite certain that tea was un- 
known, as a general article of dict, 
in the private houses even of the 
wealthiest. But it was not taxa- 
tion which then kept it out of use. 
The drinkers of tea were ridiculed 
by the wits, and frightened by the 
P sicians. More than all, anew 

abit had to be acquired. The 
praise of Boyle was nothing against 
the ancient influences of ale and 
claret. It was then a help to ex- 
cess instead of a preventive. A 
writer in 1682 says, — “I know 
some that celebrate good Thee for 
pee drunkenness, taking it 

efore they go to the tavern, and 
use it very much also after a des 
bauch.” One of the first attrac- 
tions of “the cup which cheers 
but not inebriates”’ was as aminis- 
ter of evil. 

The second epoch of tea was 
that of excessive taxation; which 
lasted from the five shillings Cus- 
toms’ duty of 1688 to 1745, more 
than half a century, in which fiscal 
folly and prohibition were almost 
convertible terms. Yet tea gradu- 
ally forced its way into domestic 
use. Ina Tatler of 1710 we read 
“T am credibly informed, by an 
antiquary who has searched the 


threerumps of beef fortheir break- 
fast.” ‘lea for breakfast must 
have been expensive in 1710. In 
the original edition of the Tatler, 
we have many advertisements 
abouttea, one of which we copy :— 


From the Tatler of October 10, 1710. 


“MR. FARY’S 16s. Bohee Tea, not much 
inferior In goodness to the best Foreign 
Bohee Tea, {fs sold by himself only at the 
Bell in Gracechurch Street Note, — the 
best Foreign Bohee is worth 30s. a pound; 
so that what is sold at 208. or 2is. must 
either be faulty Tea, or mixed with a pro- 
portionate quantity of damaged Green or 
Bohec, the worst of which will remain 
black ufter infusion." 


“Mr. Fary’s 16s. Bohee Tea, 
not much inferior in goodness to 
the best Foreign Bohee Tea” was, 
upon the face of it, an indigenous 
manufacture. ‘The best Foreign 
Bohee is worth 30s. a pound.” 
With such Queen Anne refreshed 
herself at Hampton Court: 

“Here thou, great Anna, whom three 
realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take, and some- 
times tea.” 

When the best tea was at 30s. a 
pound, the home consumption of 
tea was about a hundred and forty 
thousand pounds per annum. A 
quarter of a century later, in the 
early tea-drinking days of Dr. 
Johnson, the consumption had 
quadrupled. And yet tea was then 
so dear, that Garrick was cross 
even with his favourite actress for 
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using it too freely. “I remember,” 
says Johnson, “ drinking tea with 
him long ago, when Peg Woffing- 
ton made it, and he grumbled at 
her for making it too strong. He 
had then begun to feel money in 
his purse, and did not know when 
he should have enough of it.” In 
1745, the last year of the second 
tea epoch, the consumption was 
only seven hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds 
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per lb. to 1s. per lb., and 25 per 
cent. on the gross price. For forty 
years afterwards, the Legislature 
contrived to keep the consumption 
pretty ed with the increase of 
the population, putting on a little 
more duty when the demand 
seemed a little increasing. These 
were the palmy days of Dr. John- 
son’s tea triumphs — the days in 
which he describes himself as ‘a 
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erannum. Yet’ hardened and shameless tea drin- 


even at this period tea was forcing| ker, who has for many years di- 


itself into common use. Duncan 
Forbes, in his Correspondence, 
which ranges from 1715 to 1748, is 
bitter against “the excessive use 
of tea; which is now become so 
common, that the meanest families, 
even of labouring people, parti- 
cularly in boroughs, make their 
morning’s meal of it, and thereby 
wholly disuse the ale, which here- 
tofore was their accustomed drink ; 
and the same drug supplies all the 
Jabouring women with their after- 
noon’s entertainments, to the ex- 
clusion of the twopermmy.” The 
excellent President of the Court 
of Session had his prejudices; and 
he was frightened at the notion 
that tea was driving out beer; and 
thus, diminishing the use of malt, 
was to be the ruin of agriculture. 
Some one gave the Government 
of the day wiser counsel than that 
of prohibitory duties, which he 
desired. 

In 1745, the quantity of tea re- 
tained for home consumption was 
730,729 lbs. In 1746, it amounted 
to 2,358,589 lbs. The consump- 
tion was trebled. The duty had 


luted his meals with only the in- 
fusion of this fascinating plant; 
whose kettle has scarcely time to 
cool; who with tea amuses the 
evenings; with tea solaces the 
midnights; and with tea welcomes 
the morning.” This was the third 
epoch — that of considerable 
taxation, enhancing the monopoly 
price of an article, sold to the 
people at exorbitant profits. Pix 
In 1785, the Government boldly 
repealed the Excise duty; and 
imposed only a Customs’ duty of 
124 per cent. The consumption 
of tea was doubled in the first year 
after the change, and quadrupled 
in the third. The system was 
too good to last. The concession 
of three years in which the public 
might freely use an article of com- 
fort was quite enough for official 
liberality and wisdom. New duties 
were imposed in 1787; the con-— 
sumption was again driven back, 
and by additional duty upon duty, 
was kept far behind the increase 
of the population for another 
thirty years. In 1784, the annual 
consumption was only 4,948,983 


been reduced, in 1745, from 4s.|lbs.; in 1787, with a reduced duty, 
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it was 17,047,054 lbs.; in 1807, 
when we had almost reached the 
climax of high duties, it was only 
19,239,212 lbs. This state of 
things, with very slight alteration, 
continued till the peace. The 
consumption had been nearly 
stationary for thirty years, with a 
duty raised from 12! per cent. to 
96 per cent. Those were the days, 
which some of us may remember, 
when we paid 12s. a pound for 
our green tea, and 8s. for our 
black; the days when convictions 
for the sale of spurious tea were 
of constant occurrence; and yet 
the days when Cobbett was alarm- 
ed lest tea should become a com- 
mon beverage, and calculated that 
between eleven andtwelve pounds 
a year were consumed by a cot- 
tager’s family in tea-drinking. 
During this fourth epoch of ex- 
. cessive taxation, the habit of tea- 
drinking had become so rooted in 
the people, that no efforts of the 
Government could destroy it. 
The teas under 2s. 6d. a pound 
(the Company’s warehouse prices 
without duty), were the teas of 
the working classes — the teas of 
the cottage and the kitchen. In 
1801, such teas paid only an ex- 
cise of 15 per cent.; in 1803, they 
paid 60 per cent.; in 1806, 90 per 
cent. And yet the washerwoman 
looked to her afternoon “dish of 
tea,” as something that might 
make her comfortable after her 
twelve hours’ labour; and balan- 
cing her saucer on a tripod of 
three fingers, breathed a joy 
beyond. utterance as she cooled 
the draught. The factory work- 
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man then looked forward to the 
singing of the kettle, as some com- 
pensation for the din of the 
spindle. Tea had found its way 
even to the hearth of the agri- 
cultural labourer. He “had lost 
his rye teeth””—to use his own 
expression for his preference of 
wheaten bread — and he would 
have his ounce of tea as well as 
the best of his neighbours. Sad 
stuff the chandler’s shop furnished 
him: no commodity brought 
hundreds of miles from the in- 
terior of China, chiefly by human 
labour; shipped according to the 
most expensive arrangements ; 
sold under a limited competition 
at the dearest rate; and taxed as 
highly as its wholesale cost. The 
small tea-dealers had their manu- 
factured tea. But they had also 
their smuggled tea. The pound 
of tea which sold for eight shillings 
in England, was selling at Ham- 
burg for fourteenpence. It was 
hard indeed if the artisan did not 
occasionally obtain a cup of good 
tea at a somewhat lower price 
than the King and John Company 
had willed. No dealer could send 
out six pounds of tea without a 


permit. Excisemen were issuing 
permits and examining permits 
all over the kingdom. ut six 


hundred pcr cent. profit was too 
much for the weakness of human 
nature and the power of the ex- 
ciseman. 

From the peace, to the opening 
of the China tea-trade in 1833, 
and the repeal of the excise duty 
in 1834, there was a considerable 
increase in the consumption of 
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tea, but not an increase at all;how is it that tea may be univer- 
comparable to the increase since|sally bought at one half of the 
1834. We consumed ten million|price of 1833? How is it that an 
pounds more tea in 1833 than in|article which yields five millions 
1816, a period of sixteen years;|of revenue has become so cheap 
we consumed in 1848, a period of|that it is now scarcely a luxury? 
fifteen years, seventeen million|Before we answer this, let us ex- 
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pounds more than in 1833. 
1848 weretained for home con- 
sumption, 48,735,791 pounds. It 
is this present period of large 
consumption which forms the fifth 
epoch. 

The present duty on tea is 2s. 
2,;d. a pound. ‘The experienced 
housewife knows where to buy 
excellent tea at 4s.a pound. But 
there are shops in London where 
tea may be bought at Js., and 3s. 
4d. a pound. Such low priced 
teas are used more freely than 
ever by the hard-working poor. 
The duty is now unvarying, but 
enormously high. It is unneces- 
sary to assume that the cheap teas 
are now adulterated teas. fn the 
London Price Currents of the 
present May, there are several 
sorts of tea as low as 8d. per 
pound, wholesale without duty. 

“he finer teas vary from 1s. to2s. 
In 1833, previous to the opening 
of the China trade, the price of 
Congou tea in the Company’s 
warehouses ranged from 2s. to3s. 
per pound; in 1830 the lowest 
current price was 9d., the highest 
1s. 4d. In 1833, the Company’s 
price of Hyson tea varied from3s. 
to 5s. 6d.; in 1850, the lowest 
current price was 1s. 2d., the 
highest 3s. 4d. 

ith the amount of duty on tea 


In|plain why we say that the duty is 


twice as high now asin 1833. Be- 
fore the opening of the China 
trade tea was taxed under the Ex- 
cise at an ad-valorem duty of 
ninety-six per cent on one. sort, 
and one hundred per cent on 
another, which gave an average of 
about half-a-crown a pound. 
Those who resisted the destruc- 
tion of the Company’s monopoly 
predicted that the supply would 
tall off under the open trade; that 
the Chinese would not deal with 

rivate merchants; that the mar- 

et for tea in China was a limited 
one; that tea would become scar- 
cer and dearer. The Govern- 
ment knew better than this. It 
repealed the Excise duty with all 
its cumbrous machinery of per- 
mits; and it imposed a Customs’ 
duty at per pound, which exists 
now, as it did in 1836, with the 
addition of five per cent. Had 
the duty of 1833 been continued, 
—the hundred per cent duty — 
the great bulk of tea, which is sold 
at an average of a shilling a pound 
would have been only taxed a 
shilling a pound; it is now taxed 
28. 2id. By a side-wind, the 
(;overnment, with what some per- 
sons may call financial foresight, 
doubled the tax upon thehumbler 
consumers. But it may be fairly 


twice as high in 1850 as in 1833,| questioned whether, if the tux of 
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1833 had continued, the Govern-|sugar, and with azure blue milk, 
ment would not have secured as|it is only the warmth of the water 
much revenue by the poor dou-|that soothes him for the moment; 
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bling their consumption of tea. 
The demand for no article of 
general use is so fluctuating as 
that for tea. In seasons of pro- 
sperity, the consumption rises 
several millions of pounds above 
the average; in times of depres- 
sion it falls as much below. Tea 
is the barometer of the poorman’s 
command of something more than 
bread. With a tax of 2s. 24d.a 
pound, it is clear that if sound 
commercial principles, improved 
navigation, wholesale competi- 
tion, and moderate retail profits, 
had not found their way into the 


unless, perhaps, the sweetness 
may be palatable also.” It is 
dangerous even for great re- 
viewers to ‘venture to assert.” 
In a few years after comes Liebig, 
with his chemical discoveries; 
and demonstrates that coffee and 
tea have become necessaries of 
life to whole nations, by the pre- 


sence of one and the same sub- 


stance in both vegetables, which 
has a peculiar effect upon the 
animal system; that they were 
both originally met with amongst 
nations whose diet is chiefly vege- 
table; and, by contributing to the 


tea-trade, since the abolition of|formation of bile, their peculiar 


the monopoly in 1833, the revenue 
upon tea would have been sta- 
tionary, instead of having in- 
creased a million andahalf. All 
the manifold causes that produce 
commercial cheapness in general 
— science, careful employment of 
capital in profitable exchange, 
certainty and rapidity of com- 
munication, extension of the 
market — have been especially 
working to make teacheap. Tea 
is more and more becoming a ne- 
cessary of life to all classes. Tea 
was denounced first as a poison, 
and then as an extravagance. 
Cobbett was furious against it. 
An Edinburgh Reviewer of 1823, 
keeps no terms with its use by the 


function, have become asubstitute 
for animal food to a large class of 
the population whose consump- 
tion of meat is very limited, and 
to another large class who are 
unable to take regular exercise. 
Tea and coffee, then, are more 
especially essential to the poor. 
The supply a void which the 
pinched labourer cannot so 
readily fill up with weak and sour 
ale; they are substitutes for the 
country walk to the factory girl, 
or the scamstress in a garret. 
They are ministers to temperance ; 
they are home comforts. Mrs. 
Piozzi making tea for Dr. John- 
son till four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and listening contentedly to 


oor: ‘‘ We venture to assert, that; his wondrous talk, is a pleasant 


when a labourer fancies himself|anecdote of the first century of 
refreshed with a mess of this stuff,|tea; the artisan’s wife, lingering 
sweetened by the coarsest mise the last evening cup, while 
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her husband reads his newspaper | strangers would come near aplace 
or his book, is something higher,| which was regarded as a pest- 
which belongs to our own times. | house; but the strongest arm had 
lost its strength; and the men, 
even those who had not had the 
fever, said they felt as if they 
THE SICKNESS AND could never work again. The 
HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE| women went on, as habitual knit- 
OF BLEABURN. ters do, knitting early and late, 

IN THREE PARTS. almost night and day; but there 

was no sale. Even if their wares 
CHAPTER VI. were avouched to have been 

THE new clergyman was, as the; passed through soap and water 
landlord had supposed he mould before they were brought to O—, 
be, a very different person from|still no one would run the slight- 
Mr. Finch. If he had not been|est risk for the sake of hose and 
a fearless man, he would not have| comforters; and week after week, 
come: much less would he have|word was sent that nothing was 
brought his wife, which he did./sold: and at last, that it would be 
The first sight of this respectable] betternottosendany more knitted 
couple, middle-aged, business|goods. In the midst of all this 
like, and somewhat dry in their| distress, there was no one to speak 
manner, tended to give sobriety|to the people; no one to keep 
tothetoneof mind of the Bleaburn|their minds clear and their hearts 
people; a sobriety which was/steady. For many weeks, there 
more and more wanted from day|had not been a prayer publicly 
to day; while certainly the aspect|/read, nor a psalm sung. Mean- 
of Bleaburn was enough to dis-|while, the great comet appeared 
courage the new residents, let|nightly, week after week. It 
their expectations have been as|scemed as if it would never go 
dismal as they might. away; and there was a general 
Mr. and Mrs.Kirby arrived when | persuasion that the comet was sent 
Bleaburn was at its lowest point|for a sign to Bleaburn alone, and 
of depression and woe. The/not at all for the rest of the earth, 
churchyard was now so full that/or of the universe; and that the 
it could not be madetoholdmore;|fever would not be stayed while 
and ten or eleven corpses were!the sign remained in the sky. It 
actually lying unburied, infecting| would have been well if this had 
half-a-dozen cottages from this|been the worst. ‘The people, al- 
cause. There was an actual want| ways rude, were now growing des- 
of food in the place —so few were|perate; and they found, as des- 
able to earn wages. Farmer Neale|perate people usually do, an ob- 
did all he could totempthisneigh-|ject near at hand to vent their 
bours to work for him; for no|fury upon. They said that it was 
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the doctor’s business to make 
them well: that he had not made 
them well: that so many had died, 
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doctor’s house, and smashing his 
phials, and making a pile of his 
pill-boxes and little drawers, as 


that anybody might see how foul|/they were handed out of his sur- 


means had been used; and that at|gery window. 


A woman had 


last some of the doctor’s tricks|brought a candle at the moment 


had come out. Two of Dick 
Taylor's children had been all 
but choked, by some of the doc- 
tor’s physic; and they might have 
died, if the Good Lady had not 


to fire the pill-boxes: and she 
kneeled down to apply the flame. 
The people had already broken 
bottles enough to spill a good deal 
of queer stuff; and some of this 


chanced to have been there at the] stuff was so queer as to blaze up, 
moment, and known what to do.|half as high as the houses, as 


And the doctor tried to get off 
with saying that it was a mistake, 
and that that physic was never 
made to go down anybody’s throat. 
They said, too, that it was only 
in this doctor’s time that there 
had been such a fever. There 
was none such in the late doctor’s 
time; nor now, in other places — 
aut least, not so bad. It was no- 
thing like so bad at O—. The 
doctor had spoken lightly of the 
comet: he had made old Nan 
Dart burn the bedding that her 
vrandmother left her — the same 
that so many of her family had 
died on: and, though he gave her 
new bedding, it could never be 
the same to her as theold. But 
there was no use talking. The 
doctor was there to make them 
well; and instead of doing that, 


se asthought. The flame ran 
along the at and spread like 
magic. he people fled, sup- 
posing this the doings of the comet 
and the doctor together. Off they 
went, up and down, and into the 
houses whose doors were open. But 
the woman’s clothes were on fire. 
She would have run too; but Mr. 
Kirby caught her arm, and his 
firm grasp made her stand, while 
Mrs. Kirby wrapped her camlet 
cloak about the part that was on 
fire. It was so quickly done — in 
such a moment of time, that the 
poor creature was not much burn- 
ed; not at all dangerously; and 
the new pastor was at once iIn- 
formed of the character of the 
charge he had undertaken. 

That very evening Warrender 
was sent through the village, as 


lie made two out of three die, of;crier, to give a notice, to which 


those that had the fever. Such 
grumblings broke out into storm; 
and when Mr. and Mrs. Kirby 
descended into the hollow whic 

their friends feared would betheir 
_ tomb, they found the whole re- 


every ear was open. Mr. Kirby 
having had medical assurance that 
it was injurious tothe public health 
that more funerals should take 
place in the churchyard , and that 
the bodies should lie unburied, 


_mxining population of the place} would next day, bury the dead 
blocking up the street before the| above the brow, ona part of Furzy 
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Knoll, selected for the purpose. 
For anything unusual about this 
proceeding, Mr. Kirby would be 
answerable, considering the pre- 
sent state of the village of Blea- 
burn. A waggon would pass 
through the village at six o’clock 
the next morning; and all who 
had a coffin in their houses were 
requested to bring it out, for 
solemn conveyance to the new 
burial ground: and those who 
wished to attend the ‘interment 
must be on the ground at eight 
o'clock. 

All ears were open again the 
next morning, when the cart made 
its slow progress down the street ; 
aud some went out to see. It was 
starlight: and from the east came 
enough of dawn to show how the 
vehicle looked with the pallthrown 
over it. Now and then, as it passed 
a space between the houses, a 
puff of wind blew aside the edge 
of the pall, and then the coffins 
were seen within, ranged one upon 
another, — quite a load of them. 
It stopped for a minute at the bot- 
tom of the street; and it was a 
relief tothe listeners to hear War- 
render tell the driver that there 
were no more, and that he might 
proceed a to the brow. After 
watching the progress of the cart 
till it could no longer be distin- 
guished from the wall of grey 
rock along which it was ascend- 
ing, those who could be spared 
from tending the sick put on such 
black as they could muster, to go 
to the service. 

It was, happily, a fine morning; 
— as fine a November morning as 
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could be seen. It is not often 
that weather is of so much con- 
sequence as it was to the people 
of Bleaburn to-day. They could 
not themselves have told how it 
was that they came down from the 
awful service at Furzy Knoll so 
much more light - hearted than 
they went up; and when some of 
them were asked the reason, by 
those who remained below, they 
could not explain it, — but, some- 
how, everything looked brighter. 
It was, in Pact, not merely the calm 
sunshine onthe hills, and the quiet 
shadows in the hollows; it was 
not merely the ruddy tinge of the 
autumn ferns on the slopes, or the 
lively hop and flit of the wagtatl 
about the spring-heads and the 
stones in the pool; it was not 
merely that the fine morning yield- 
ed cheering influences like these, 
but that it enabled many, who 
would have been kept below by 
rain, to hear what their new 
pastor had to say. After going 
through the burial service very 
uietly, and waiting with a cheer- 
ful countenance while the busi- 
ness of Jowering so many coffins 
by so few hands was effected, he 
addressed, in a plain and conver- 
sational style, those who were pre- 
sent. He told them that he had 
never before witnessed an inter- 
ment like this; and he did not at 
all suppose that either he or the 
should see such another. Indeed, 
henceforth any funerals must take 
place without delay; as they 
very well might, now that, 
on this beautiful spot, there was 
room without limit. He told them 
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how Farmer Neale had had the;might hope for better health was, 
space they saw staked out since/that people at a distance now 
yesterday, and how it would be/ knew more of the distress of Blea- 
fenced in — roughly, perhaps,|burn than they had done; and he 
but securely — before night. He!could assure his neighbours, that 
hoped and believed the worst of/ supplies of nourishing food and 
the sickness was over. Thecold|wholesome clothing would be 
weather was coming on; and, per-|lodged with the cordon till the 
haps, he said with a smile,it might) people of the place could once 
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be a comfort to some of them to 
know that the comet was going 
away. LHe could not say for him- 
self that he should not be sorry 
when it disappeared; for he 
thought it a very beautiful sight, 
and one which reminded every 
eye that saw it how ‘the heavens 
declare the glory of God;” and 
the wisest men were all agreed 
that it was a sign, —not of any 
mischief, but of the beauty of 
God’s handiwork in the firma- 
ment, as the Scriptures call the 
starry sky. The fact was, it was 
found that comets come round re- 
gularly, like some of the other 
stars and our own moon; and 
when a comet had once been seen, 

eople of a future time would 
bao when to look for it again, 
and would be too wise to be afraid 
of it. But he had better tell them 
about such things at another time, 
when perhaps they would let their 
children come up to his house, 
and look through a telescope, — 
a glass that magnified things so 
much, that when they saw the 
stars, they would hardly believe 
they were the same stars that they 
saw every clear night. Derhaps 


more earn their own living. An- 
other reason why they might hope 
for better health was, that they 
were learning by experience what 
was good for health and what was 
bad. This was a very serious and 
important subject, on which he 
would speak to them again and 
again, onSundaysand at all times, 
till he had shown them what he 
thought about their having, he 
might almost say, their lives and 
health in their own hands. He 
was sure that God had ordered it 
so; and he expected to be able 
to prove to them, by and by, that 
there need be no fever in Blea- 
burn if they chose to prevent it. 
And now, about these Sundays 
and week days. He deeply pitied 
them that they had been cut off 
from worship during their time of 
distress. He thought there might 
be an end to that now. He would 
not advise their assembling in the 
church. There were the same 
reasons against it that there were 
two months ago; but there was 
no place on earth where men 
might not worship God, if they 
wished it. If it were now the 
middle of summer, he should say 


they might then think the com-,that the spot they were standing 
monest star as wonderful as any;on, — even yet so fresh and so 
comet. Another reason why they |sunny, — was the best they could 
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would blow, and the cold rains|novelty that might divert the at- 
would come driving over the hills./tention of the people from his 
This would not do: but there was|atrocities. Mr. chs did not at- 
a warm nook in the hollow, —the/tempt to get rid of the subject. 
erag behind the mill, — where|He told the discontented, to their 
there was shelter from the eastifaces, that the doctor knew his 
and north, and the warmest sun-|business better than they did; 
shine ever felt in the hollow, ~/and bade them remember that it 
too hot insummer, but very plea-|was not the doctor but themselves 
santnow. ‘There he proposed to/that had set fire to spirits of wine; 
read prayers three times a-week,/or something of that sort, in the 
at an hour which should be ar-jmiddle of the street, whereby a 
ranged according to the conve-|/woman was in imminent danger 
nienve of the greatest number;|of being burnt to death; and that 
and there he would perform ser-|their outrage on the good fame 
vice and preach a sermon on Sun-jand property of a gentleman who 
days, when the weather per-|had worn himself dead with fatigue 
mitted. He should have been|and anxicty on their account might 
inclined to ask Farmer Neale for yet cost them very dear, if it were 
one of his barns, or to propose|not understood that they were so 
to meet even in his kitchen; but|oppressed with sorrow and want 
he found his neighbours still;that they did not know what they 
feared that meeting anywhere but;were about. His consultations 
in the open air would spread the|with the doctor from house tu 
fever. He did not himself be-jhouse, and his evident deference 
lieve that one person gave the/to him in regard to matters of 
fever to another; but as long as/health and sickness, wrought a 
his neighbours thought so, he! great change in a few hours; and 
would not ask them to do = effect was prodigiously in- 


have; but soon the winter winds the assistance of some 


might make thein afraid. Then}creased when Mrs. Kirby, herself 
there was a settling what hoursja surgeon’s daughter, and no 
should be appointed for worship |stranger in a surgery, offered her 
at the vrag; and the mourners|daily assistance in making up the 
came trooping down into the hol-| medicines, and administering such 
low, with brightened eyes, and/as might be misused by those who 
freshened faces, and altogether|could not read the labels. 
much less likeimournersthanwhen| <‘“'Lhat is what the Good Lady 
they went up. does, when she can get out at the 
Before mght, Mr. Kirby had |right time,’ observed some one; 
visited every sick person m the|* but now poor Jem is down, and 
lace, in company with the doetor. | his mother hardly up again yet, it 
Lhe poor doctor would hardly/is not every day, as she says, that 
have ventured to go his round she can go so far out of calJ.” 
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‘““Who is this Good Lady?” in- 
quired Mr. Kirby. “I have been 
hardly twenty-four hours in this 
eee and I seem to have heard 
1er name fifty times; and yet no- 
body seems able to say who she 
18 


“She almost overpowers their 
faculties, I believe,” replied the 
doctor; “and, indeed, it is not 
very easy to look uponher as upon 
any other young lady. It comes 
easier to one’s tongue to call her 
an angel than to introduce her as 
Miss ‘Mary Pickard, from Ame- 
rica.” 

When he had told what he knew 
of her, the Kirbys said, in the same 
breath, 

‘Let us go and see her.”” And 
the doctor showed them the way 
to Widow Johnson’s, where poor 
Jem was languishing, in that state 
which is so affecting to witness, 
when he who has no intellect seems 
to have more power of patience 
than he who has most. The visi- 
tors arrived at a critical moment, 
however, when poor Jem’s distress 
was very great, and his mother’s 
hardly less. There lay the Good 
Lady on the ground, doubled up 
in a strange sort of way; Mrs. 
Johnson trying to go to her, but 
unable; and Jem, on his bed in 
the closet within, crying because 
something was Clearly the matter. 

‘“What’sto do now?” exclaim- 
ed the doctor. 

Mary laughed as she answered, 
“QO nothing, but that I can’t get 
up. Idon’t know howl fell, and 
Ican’tgetup. But it is mere fa- 
tigue — want of sleep. Do con- 
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vince Aunty that I have not got 
the fever.” 

“Let ’s see,’ said the doctor. 
Then, after a short study of his 
new patient, he assured Mrs. 
Johnson that he saw no signs of 
fever about her niece. She had 
had enough of nursing for the 
present, and now she must have 
rest. 

“That is just it,’ said Mary. 
“Tf somebody will put something 
under me here, and just let me 
sleep for a few days, I shall do 
very well.” 

‘Not there, Miss Pickard,” said 
Mrs. Kirby, “you must be brought 
to our house, where everything 
will be quiet about you; and then 
you Leth sleep on till Christmas, if 
you will.” 

Mary felt the kindness; but she 
evidently preferred remaining 
where he was; and, with due 
consideration, she was indulged. 
She did not wish to be carried 
through the street, so that the 

eople might see that the Good 

ady was down at last; and be- 
sides, she felt asif she should dic 
by the way, though really believing 
she should do very well if only let 
alone. She was allowed to order 
things just as she liked. A mat- 
tress was put under her, on the 
floor. Ann Warrender came and 
undressed her, lifting her limbs as 
if she was an infant, for she could 
not move them herself; and daily 
was she refreshed, as she had 
taught others to refresh those who 
cannot move from their beds. 
Every morning the doctor came, 
and agreed with her that there 
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was nothing in the world the 
matter with her; that she had 
only to lie still till she felt the wish 
to get up; and every day came 
Mrs. Kirby to take a look at her, 
if her eyes were closed: and if she 
was able to talk and listen, to tell 
her how the sick were faring, and 
what were the prospects of Blea- 
burn. After these visits, some- 
thing ae was often found near 
the pillow; some firm jelly, or 
particularly pure arrow-root, or 
the like; odd things to be dropped 
by the fairies; but Mrs. hirby 
said the neighbours liked to think 
that the Good Lady was waited on 
by the Good l’eople. 

Another odd thing was, that for 
several days Mary could not sleep 
at all. She would have liked it, 
and she needed it extremely, and 
the window curtain was drawn, 
and everybody was very quiet, 
and even poor Jem caught the 
trick of quietness, and lay im- 
moveable for hours, when the 
door of his closet was open, watch- 
ing to see her sleep. But she 
could not. She felt, what was in- 
deed true, that Aunty’s large black 
eyes were for ever fixed upon her; 
and she could not but be aware 
that the matter of the very first 
public concern in Bleaburn was, 
that she chould go to sleep; and 
this was enough to preventit. At 
last, when people were getting 
frightened, and even the doctor 
told Mr. Kirby that he should be 
glad to correct this insomnolence, 
the news went softly along the 
street one day, told in whispers 
even at the further end, that the 
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Good Lady was asleep. The chil- 
dren were warned that they must 
keep within doors, or go up to the 
brow to play; there must be no 
noise in the hollow. The dogs 
were not allowed to bark, nor the 
ducks to quack; and Farmer 
Neale’s carts were, on no account, 
to go below the Plough and Har- 
row. The patience of all persons 
who liked to make a noise was 
tried and proved, for nobody 
broke the rule; and when Mary 
once began sleeping, it seemed as 
if she would never stop. She could 
hardly keep awake to eat, or to be 
washed; and, ag for having her 
hair brushed, that is always 
drowsy work, and she could never 
look before her for two minutes 
together while it was done. She 
thought it all very ridiculous, and 
laughed at her own laziness, and 
then, before the smile was off her 
lips, she had sunk on her pillow 
and was asleep again. 


BLEABURN. 


PART III. 


CHAPTER VII. 

It was a regular business now 
for three or four of the boys of 
Bleaburn to go op to the brow 
every morning to bring down the 
stores from O—, which were daily 
left there under the care of the 
watch. Mr. Kirby had great in- 
fluence already with the boys of 
Bleaburn. He found plenty for 
them to do, and, when they were 
very hungry with running about, 
he gave them wholesome food to 
satisfy their healthy appetite. He 
said, he and Mrs. Kirby and the 
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doctor worked hard, and they 
could not let anybody be idle but 
those who were ill: and, now that 
the regular work and wages of the 
place were suspended, he arranged 
matters after his own sense of the 
needs of the people. The boys 
who survived and were in healtle 


formed a sort of regiment under| temper? 


his orders, and they certainly 
never liked work so well before. 
Every little fellow felt his own 
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of going with me, I’m sorry to 
say. 

“Afraid of you!” said Mr. Kir- 
by, laughing. “ What harm could 
you do them?” 

“°’Tismy temper, Sir, I'm a- 
fraid.” 

‘What is the matter with your 
I see nothing amiss 
with it.” 

“And I hope you never may, 
Sir: but I can’t answer for cayacle 


consequence, and was aware of|though at this moment I know the 


his own responsibility. A certain 
number, as has been said, went up 
to the brow to bring down the 
stores. A certain number were to 
succeed each other at the doctor’s 
door, from hour to hour, to carry 
medicines, that the sick might 
neither be kept waiting, nor be 
liable to be served with the wrong 
medicine, from too many sorts 
being carried in abasket together. 
Others attended upon Warrender, 
with pail and brush, and helped 
him with his ime-washing. At 
first it was difficult, as has been 
said, to induce the lads to volun- 
teer for this service, and Mr. 
Kirby directed much argument 
and persuasion towards their sup- 
posed fear of entering the cottages 
where people were lying sick. 
This was not the reason, however, 
as Warrender explained, with 
downcast eyes, when Mr. Kirby 
wondered what ailed the lads, 
that they ran all sorts of dangers 
all day long, and shirked this 
one. 

“*T is not the danger, I fancy, 
Sir,” said Warrender; “they are 
not so much afraid of the fever as 


folly of such passion as these lads 
have seceninme. Sir, it has been 
my way to be violent with them; 
and I don’t wonder they slink away 
fronme. But—” 

“T am really quite surprised,” 
said Mr. Kirby. ‘This is all news 
to me. I should have said you 
were a remarkably staid, quict, 
persevering man; and, Iam sure, 
very kind-hearted.” 

“You have seen us all at sucha 
time, you know, Sir! It is not 
only the misfortunes of the time 
that sober us, but when there is so 
much to do for one’s neighbours, 
one’s mind does not want to be in 
a passion — so to speak.” 

“Very true. The best part of 
us is roused, and puts down the 
worse. I quite agree with you, 
Warrender.”’ 

The boys were not long in learn- 
ing that there was nothing now to 
fear from Warrender. No one 
was sent staggering froma box on 
the ear. No hair was ever pulled; 
nor was any boy ever shaken in 
his jacket. Instead of doing such 
things, Warrender made compa- 
nions of his young assistants, 
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taught them to do well whatever|for the empty styes, they were 


they put their hands to, and made 
them willing and happy. While 
two or three thus waited on him, 
others carried home the clean 
linen that his daughter and a neigh- 
bour or two were frequently ready 
to send out: and they daily 
changed the water in the tubs 
where the foul linen was deposit- 
ed. Others, again, swept and 
washed down the long steep strect, 
making it look almost as clean as 
if it belonged to a Dutch village. 
After the autumn pig-killing, there 
were few or no more pigs. The 
poor sufferers could not attend to 
them; could not afford, indeed, 
to buy them; and had scarcely 
any food to give them. Though 
this was a token of poverty, it was 
hardly to be lamented in itself, 
under the circumstances; for 
there is no foulness whatever, no 
nastiness that is to be found among 
the abodes of men, so dangerous 
to health as that of pig - styes. 
There is mismanayement in this. 
People take for granted that the 
pig is a dirty animal, and give him 
no chance of being clean; where- 
as, if they would try the experi- 
ment of keeping his house swept, 
and putting his food always in one 


cleaner than many of the cower 
After a conversation with Mr. 
Kirby, Farmer Neale bought all 
the dirt-heaps for manure; and in 
afew days they were all trundled 
away in barrows — even to the 
stable-manure from the Plough 
and Harrow— and heaped together 
at the farm, and well shut down 
with a casing of earth, beat firm 
with spades. Boys really like such 
work as this, when they are put 
upon it in the right way. They 
were less dirty than they would 
have been with tumbling about 
and quarrelling and cufling in the 
filthy street; in a finer glow of ex- 
ercise; with a more wholesome 
appetite; and far more satisfaction 
in eating, because they had earned 
their food. Moreover, they began 
to feel themselves little friends of 
the grown people — of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kirby, and the Doctor, and 
the Warrenders — instead of a 
sort of reptiles, or other plague; 
and Mr. iinby astonished them so 
by a bit of amusement now and 
then, when he had time, that they 
would have called him a conjuror, 
if he had not been a clergyman. 
He made a star — any star they 

leased — as large as the comet, 


place, and washing him with soap |just by making them look at it 


and water once a week, they would 
find that he knows how to keep 
his pavement clean, and that he 
runs grunting to meet his washing 
with a satisfaction not to be mis- 
taken. Such was the conclusion 


through a tube; and he showed 
them how he took a drop of foul 
water from a stinking pool, and 

ut it between glasses in a hole in 
ee window-shutter; and how the 
drop became like a pond, and was 


of the boys who undertook the pu-/found to be swarming with loath- 


rification of the two or three pigs 
that remained in Bleaburn. 


some live creatures, swimming 


As'iabout, and trying to swallow each 
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other. After these exhibitions, it 
is true the comet seemed much 
less wonderful and terrible than 
before; but then the drop of water 
was infinitely more so. The lads 
studied Mr. Kirby’s cistern — 80 
carefully covered, and so regular- 
ly cleaned out; and they learned 
how the water he drank at dinner 
was filtered; and then they went 
and scoured out the few water- 
tubs there were in the village, and 
consulted their neighbours as to 
how the public of Bleaburn could 
be persuaded not to throw filth 
and refuse into the stream at the 
aR part, defiling it for those 
who lived lower down. 


One morning at the beginning 
of December — on suchamorning 
as wasnow sadly frequent, drizzly, 
and far too warm for the season — 
the lads who went up to the brow 
saw the same sight that had been 
visible in the same place one even- 
ing in the preceding August. 
There wasachaise, andananxious 
post-boy, and a lady talking with 
one of the cordon. Mr. Kirby had 
learned what friends Mary Pickard 
had in England, and which of them 
lived nearest, and he had taken 
the liberty of writing to declare 
the condition of the Good Lady. 
His letter brought the friend, Mrs. 
Jienderson, who came charged 
with affectionate messages to Mary 
from her young daughters, and a 
fixed determination not to return 
without the invalid. 


“To think,” as she said to Mary 
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in England, suffering in this way, 
and we not have any idea whatyou 
were going through!” 

Mary smiled, and said she had 

one through nothing terrible on 
hee own account. She might have 
been at Mr. Kirby’s for three 
weeks past, but that she really pre- 
ferred bone where she was. 

“Do not ask her now, Madam, 
where she likes to be,” said Mr. 
Kirby, who had been brought 
down the street by the bustle ofa 
stranger’s arrival. ‘Do not con- 
sult her at all, but take her away, 
and nurse her well.” 

‘““Yes,”’ said the doctor; “lay 
her in a good air, andlether sleep, 
and feed her well; and she will 
soon come round. She is better 
— even here.” 

‘““Madam,”’ said Widow John- 
son’s feeble but steady voice, “be 
to her what she has been to us; 
raise her up to what she was when 
I first heard her step upon those 
stairs, and we shall say you de- 
serve to be her friend.” 

“You will go, will not you?” 
whispered Mrs. Kirby to Mary. 
“You will let us manage it all for 
you?” 

‘Do what you please with me,” 
was the reply. ‘You know best 
how to get me well soonest. Only 
let me tell Aunty that I will come 
again, as soon as J am able.” 

‘Better not,’ said the prudent 
Mrs. kirby. “There is no saying 
what may be the condition of this 

lace by the spring. And it might 
eep Mrs. Johnson in a state of 


when she appeared by the side of|expectation not fit for one s0 


her mattress, “that you should be/| feeble. 


Better not.” 


YOUNG RUSSIA. 


‘‘Very well,” said Mary. 
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complaint whatever. I am only 


Mrs. Kirby thought of some-| weak from fatigue.” 


thing that her husband had said of 


“It is quite truce,” said Mrs. 


Mary; that he had never seen any | Henderson, as the hostess turned 


one with such power of will and 
command so docile. She merely 
promised her aunt frequent news 
of her; agreed with those who 
doubted whether she could bear 
the jolting of any kind of carriage 
on the road up to the brow; ad- 
mitted that, though she could now 
stand, she could not walk across 
the room; allowed herself to be 
carried on her mattress in a carpet, 
by four men, up tothe chaise; and 
nodded in reply to a remark made 
by one little girl to another in the 
street, and which the doctor wished 
she had not heard, that shelooked 
“rarely bad.” 


The landlady at O — seemed, 
by her countenance, to have much 
the same opinion of Mary’s looks, 
when she herself brought out the 
rlass of wine, for which Mrs. 

fenderson stopped her chaise at 
the door of the Cross Keys. The 
landlady brought it herself, be- 
cause none of her people would 
give as much as a glass of cold 
water, hand to hand with any one 
who came from Bleaburn. The 
landlady stood shaking her head, 
and saying she had done the best 
she could; she had warned the 
young lady in time. 

“But you were quite out inyour 
warning,” said Mary. ‘“ You were 
sure I should have the fever: but 
I have not.” 


“You have not!” 


to her for confirmation. ‘Good 
wine like this, the fresh air of our 
moors, and the easy sleep that 
comes to Good Ladies like her, 
are the only medicines she wants.” 

The landlady curtsied low — 
said the payment made should 
supply a glass of wine to somebody 
at Bleaburn, and bade the driver 

roceed. After a mile or two, 
1e turned his head, touched his 
hat, and directed the ladies’ atten- 
tion to a bottle of wine, with 
loosened cork, and a cup which 
the hostess had contrived to 
smuggle into the pocket of the 
chaise. She was sure the young 
lady would want some wine before 
they stopped. 

“Tlow bia every bodyis!”’ said 
Mary, with swimming eyes. Mrs. 
Henderson cleared her throat, 
and looked out of the window on 
her side. 
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CERTAIN social theorists have, 
of late years, proclaimed them- 
selves to the puzzled public under 
the name and signification of 
“Young.” Young France, Young 
Germany, and Young England 
have had their day, and having 
now grown older, and by conse- 
quence wiser, are comparatively 
mute. In accordance with what 
seems a natural law, it is only 


‘“Y have had no disease — no|when a fashion is being forgotten 
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ampere it originated — in the west 
# that it reaches Russia, which 


rigidly keeps a century or so be- 
hind the rest of the Continent. It 
is-only recently, therefore, that we 
hear of “ Young Russia.” 

The main principles of all these 
national youths are alike. They 
are pleasingly sora as — sim- 
peringly amiable; with a pretty 
and piquant dash of paradox. 
What they propose is not new 
birth, or dashing out into new sys- 


tems, and taking advantage of|paradoxes. 


new ideas; but reverting to old 
systems, and furbishing them up 
so as to look as good as new. Re- 
juvenescence is their aim; the 
middle ages their motto. Young 
England, to wit, desires toreplace 
things as they were in the days of 
the pack-horse, the thumb-screw, 
the monastcry He ducking-stool, 
the knight errant, trial by battle, 
and the donjon-keep. To these 
he wishes to apply all possible 
modern improvements, to adapt 
them to present ideas, and to pre- 
sent events. Though he would 
have no objection to his mailed 
knight travelling per first-class 
railway, he would abolish luggage- 
traing to encourage intestine trade 
and the breed of that noble animal 
the pack-horse. He has indeed 
done something in the monastic 
line; but his efforts for the dis- 
semination of superstition, and 
his denunciations of a certain sort 
of witchcraft, have signally failed. 
In truth, the task he has set him- 
self — that of re-constructing so- 
ciety anew out of old materials — 
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torical, and poctic, has the fatal 
disadvantage of being simply 1m- 
possible. It is telling the people 
of the nineteenth century to carry 
their minds, habits, and sentiments 
back, so as to become people of 
the thirteenth century; it is trying 
to make new muslin outof mummy 
cloth, or razors out of rusty nails. 

“Young Russia” is an equal ab- 
surdity, but from a precisely op- 
posite cause; for, indeed, this sort 
of youth out of age is a series of 
The Russian of the 
present day is the Russian of past 
ages. He exists by rule — the 
rule of despotism — which is as 
old as the Modes and Persians; 
and which forces him into an iron 
mould that shapes his appearance, 
his mind, and his actions, to one 
pattern, from one generation to 
another. Hence everything that 
lives and breathes in Russia being 
antique, there is no appreciable 
antiquity. ‘he new school, there- 
fore — even if amateur politics 
were allowable in Russia, which 
they are not, as a large population 
of exiles in Siberia can testify — 
has no materials to work upon. 
Stagnation is the politicallaw, and 
Young Russia dies inits babyhood 
for want of sustenance. What 
goes by the name of civilisation, is 
no advance in wealth, morals, or 
social happiness. It is merely a 
tinsel coating over the rottenness 
and rust with which Russian life is 
‘‘sicklied o’er.”” It has nothing to 
do with a single soul below the 
rank of a noble; and with him it 
means champagne, bad pictures, 


though highly archzological, his-| Parisian tailors, operas, gaming, 
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und other expenses and elegancics 
imported from the West. Hun- 
dreds of provincial noblemen are 
ruined every year in St. Peters- 
burg, in undergoing this process 
of civilisation. The fortunes thus 
wasted are enormous; yet there is 
only one railroad nowim operation 
throughout the whole empire, and 
that belongs to the Emperor, and 
leads to one of his palaces a few 
miles from the Capital. Such is 
Russian civilisation. What then 
is Young Russia todo? Ask one 
of its youngest apostles, Ivan Vas- 
silievitsch, 

This young gentleman — for an 
introduction to whom we are in- 
debted to Count Sollogub — was, 
not long ago, parading the Ivers- 
koy boulevard — one of the thir- 
teen which half encircle Moscow 
— when he met a neighbour from 
the province of Kazan. Ivan had 
lately returned from abroad. He 
was a perfect specimen of the new 
school, inside and out. Within, he 
had imbibed all the ideas of the 
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his own carriage, in which he 
offered a seat, was the height of 
good fortune. The more 50, as 
Ivan wished to see as much of 
Russian life on the road as pos- 
sible,and to note down his zmpres- 
stons in a& journal, whose white 
leaves were as yet unsullied with 
ink. From the information he in- 
tended to collect, he intended to 
commence helping to reconstruct 
Russian society atter the order of 
the new Russiaites. 

The vehicle in which this great 
mission was to be performed, was 
a humble family affair called ao 
Taranius.* After a series of ad- 
ventures — but which did not 
furnish Ivan a single dnpression for 
his note-book — they arrive at 
Vladimir, the capital of a province 
or ‘government.’  Llere the 
younger traveller meets with a 
friend, to whom he confides his 
intention of visiting all the other 
Government towns for “ Young 
Russia”’ purposes. Ilis friend’s 
reply is ieee to the last de- 
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juvenile or verdant schools of|gree: — 


Germany, France, and England. 
Without, he displayed a London 
macintosh; his coat and trowsers 
had been designed and executed 
by Parisian artists; his hair was 
cut in the style of the middle ages ; 
and his chin showed the remnants 
of a Vandyke beard. He also re- 
sembled the new schoolin another 
respect: he had spent all his 
money, yet he was separated from 
home by the distance of a long — 
a Russian — journey. 

To meet with a neighbour — 
which he did — who travelled in 


‘There is no difference between 

our government towns. See one, 
bd 9% 
ge a 1} know them all! 

“Is it possible?” 

“Tt is so, J assure you. Every 
one has a High-street; one princi- 
pal shop, where the country gen- 
tlemen buy silks for their wives, 
and champagne for themselves ; 
then there are the Courts of Jus- 

* For further particulars of this com- 
fortable conveyance, its occupants, and 
their adventures, we must refer the reader 
to Count Sollogub’s amusing little book, 


to which he has given the name of “ The 
Turantas.” 
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tice, the assembly-rooms, an apo-;her husband’s’ first entry into 
thecary’s shop, @ river, a square, a/ office, she is polite and affable; 
bazaar, two or three street-lamps, |later, she begins to feel weary of 
at pea for the watchmen,|the ordinary provincial intrigues 
and the governor’s house.”’ and gossips; she gets accustomed 
’ “The society, however, in the to the slavish attentions she re- 
government towns must be diffe-|ceives, and lays claim to them. 
rent?” At this period she surrounds her- 
‘Qn the contrary. The society|self with a parasitical suite; she 
is still more uniform than the/ quarrels with the lady of the vice- 
buildings.” governor; she brags of St. Pe- 
‘“Youastonishme: howisthat?”|tersburg; speaks with disdain of 
“Listen. ‘here is, of course,/her provincial circle, and final] 
in every pone town a/ draws upon herself the utmost uni- 
governor. These do not always versal ill-feeling, which is kept 
resemble each other; but as soon/up till the day of her departure, 
us any one of them appears, police| when all goes into oblivion, every- 
and secretaries immediately be-| thing is pardoned, and everybody 
come active, merchants and trades-| bids her farewell with tears.” 
men bow, and the gentry draw| ‘Two persons do not form the 
themselves up, with, however,|whole society of a town,” inter- 
some little awe. Wherever the rupted again Ivan Vassilievitsch. 
governor goes, he is sure to find; ‘Patience, brother, patience! 
champagne, the wine so much/| Certainly there are other persons 
patronised in the province, and| besides the two I have just spoken 
everybody drinks a bumper to the, of: there is the vice-governor and 
health of the “father of the pro-|his lady; several presidents, with 
vince.” (;overnors generally are|their respective ladies, and an 
well-bred, and sometimes very|innumerable crowd of functiona- 
proud. They like to give dinner|ries serving under their leader- 
parties, and benevolently con-) ship. The ladies are ever quarel- 
descend to play a game of qhist ling in words, whilst their hus- 
with rich brandy -contractors and|bands do the same thing upon 


landowners.” ifoolscap. The presidents, for the 
“That ’s a common thing,” re-|most part, are men of advanced 
marked Ivan Vassilievitsch. age and business-like habits, with 


“Do not interrupt me. Besides| great crosses hanging from their 
the governor, there is in nearly; necks, and are during the daytime 
every government town the go-|to be seen out of their courts only 
vernors lady. She is rather a'on holidays. The government 
pode personage. Generally|attorney is generally a singleman, 

rought up in one of the two capi-jand an enviable match. The 
tals, and spoiled with the cringing superior officer of the gens-d’armes 
attentions of her company. Onlis a ‘good fellow.’ The nobility- 
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marshal a great sportsman. Be- 
sides the government and the 
local officers, there live in a go- 
vernment town stingy landowners, 
or those who have squandered 
away their property; they gamble 
from evening to morning, nay, 
from morning to evening too, 
without getting the least bit tired 
of their exercise.” 

“Now, about the mode of l- 
ving? ” asked Ivan Vassilievitsch. 

«The mode of living is a very 
dull one. An exchange of cere- 
monious visits. Intrigues, cards 
— cards, intrigues. Now and 
then, perchance, you may meet 
with a kind, hospitable family, but 
such a case is very rare; you much 
oftener find a ludicrous affecta- 
tion to imitate the manners of an 
imaginary high life. There are 
no public amusements in a go- 
vernment town. During wintera 
series of balls are announced to 
take place atthe Assembly-rooms ; 
however, from an absurd prim- 
ness, these balls are little fre- 
quented, because no one wants to 
be the first in the room. The 
‘bun genre’ remains at home and 
plays whist. In general, I have 
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Tarantas breaks down. There is 
a tavern and here is a description 
of it. 

“The tavern was like any other 
tavern, —a large wooden hut, 
with the usual out-buildings. At 
the entrance stood an emp cart. 
The staircase was crooked and 
shaky, and at the top of it, likea 
moving candelabrum, stood a 
waiter with a tallow candle in his 
hand. To the right was the tap- 
room, painted from time imme- 
morial to imitate agrove. Tum- 
blers, tea-pots, decanters, three 
silver and a great number of 
pewter spoons, adorned the 
shelves of a cupboard; a couple of 
lads in chintz shirts, with dirty 
napkins over their shoulders, 
busied themselves at the bar. 
Through an open door you saw in 
the next room a billiard table, 
and a hen gravely promenading 
upon it. 

“Our travellers were conducted 
into the principal room of this 
elegant establishment, where they 
found, seated round a boiling 
tea-urn, three merchants, — one 
grey-haired, one red-haired, and 
one dark-haired. Each of these 


remarked, that on arriving in a|was armed with a steaming tum- 


government town, it seems as if} bler; each of thems! 


you were too early or too late 
for some extraordinary event. 


ed, smacked 
his li s, stroked his beard and 
aoe again the fragrant be- 


You are ever welcomed : ‘ What a| verage. 


pity you were not here yesterday!’ 
or, ‘You should stay here till to- 
morrow.’”’ 

In process of time Ivan Vassilie- 


“The red-haired man was 
saying : — 

“IT made, last summer, a splen- 
did bargain: I had bought from a 


vitsch and his good-natured fat| company ofSamara-Tartars, some 
companion, Vassily Ivanovitsch,|five hundred bags of prime qua- 
reach a borough town, where the/lity, and had at the same time a 
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similar quantity, which I purchased 
from a nobleman who was in want 
of money, but such dreadful stuff 
it was, that if it had not been for 
the very low price, I would never 
have thought of looking at it. 
What did Ido? I mixed these two 
cargoes, and sold the whole lot to 
a brandy-contractor at Ribna, for 
prime quality.” 

“It was a clever speculation,” 
remarked the dark-haired. 

“A commercial trick!” added 
the grey-haired. 

‘‘Whilst this conversation was 
proceeding, Vassily Ivanovitsch 
and Ivan Vassilievitsch had taken 
seats at aseparate littletable; they 
had ordered their tea, and were 
listening to what the three mer- 
chants were saying. 

“ A poor looking fellow came in 
and took from his breast-pocket 
an incredibly dirty sheet of paper, 
in which were wrapped up bank- 
notes and some gold, and handed 
it over to the prey-haired mer- 
chant, who, having counted them 
over, said: 

“Five thousand, two hundred 
and seventeen roubles. Is it 
right?” 

‘‘Quite right, Sir.” 

“Tt shall be delivered according 
to your wish.” 

“Ivan asked why the sender 
had not taken a receipt? 

“The red and dark-haired 
merchants burst out laughing; the 
grey -haired got into a passion. 

“A receipt!’? he cried out 
furiously, “a receipt! Iwould have 
broken his jaw with his own money 
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receipt. I have been a merchant 
now more than fifty years, and I 
have never yet been insulted by 
being asked to give a receipt.” 
oYou see, Sir,” said ae red- 
haired merchant, “it is only with 
noblemen that such things as re- 
ceipts and bills of exchange exist. 
We commercial people do not 
make use of them. Our simple 
word suffices. We have no time 
to spare for writing. For instance, 
Sir: here is Sidor Avdeievitsch, 
who has millions of roubles in his 
trade, and his whole writing con- 
sists of a few scraps of paper, for 
memory’s sake, Sir.”’ 
“T don’t understand that,’’ in- 
terrupted Ivan Vassilievitsch. 
‘How could you, Sir? It is mere 
commerical business, without plan 
or facade. We ourselves learn it 
from our childhood: first as 
errand-boys, then as clerks, till 
we become partners in the busi- 
ness. I confess it is hard work.” 
Upon this text Ivan preaches a 
“Young Russia discourse.” 
‘Allow me a few words,” he 
said with fervour. “It appears to 
me that we have in Russia a great 
number of persons buying and 
selling, but yet, I must say, we 
have no systematiccommerce. For 
commerce,science and learning are 
indispensable; a conflux of civi- 
lisedl men, clevermathematical cal- 
culations —- but not, as seems to be 
the case with you, dependence 
upon mere chance. You earn 
millions, because you convert the 
consumer into a victim, against 
whom every kind of cheat is par- 


had he dared to ask me for ajdonable, and then you lay by 
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farthing by farthing, refusing your-|Ivan dolefully remarks in another 
selves not only all the enjoyments| place; — 
of life, but even the most neces-| ‘I thought to study life in the 
sary comforts.... You brag of/provinces: there is no life in the 
your threadbare clothes; but surcly | provinces: every one there is said 
this extreme parsimony is athou-|to be of the same cut. Life in 
sand times more blameable than|the capitals is not a Russian life, 
the opposite prodigality of those| but a weak imitation of the petty 
of your comrades who spend their|perfections and gross vices of 
time amongst gipsies, and their|modern civilisation. Where amI 
money in feasting. You boast of; then to find Russia? In the lower 
your ignorance, because you do/classes, perhaps, in the every-day 
not know what civilisation is.|life of the Russian peasant? But 
Civilisation, according to your|/havelI not been now for five days 
notions, consists in shorter laps of| chiefly amongst this class? I prick 
a coat, foreign furniture, bronzes, up my ears and listen; I open 
and champagne — in a word, in|wide my eyes and look, and do 
outward triiles and silly customs.|what I may, I find not the least 
Trust me, notsuchis civilisation....|trifle worth noting in my ‘im- 
Unite yourselves! Be it yourvoca-| pressions.’ The country is dead ; 
tion to lay open all the hidden|there is nothing but land, land, 
riches of our great country; tojland; so much land, indeed, that 
diffuse life and vigour into all its| my eyes get tired of looking at it; 
veins; to take the whole manage-|a dreadful road — waggons of 
ment of its material interests into | goods, swearing carriers, drunken 
your hands. Unite your endea-|stage-inspectors ; beetles creeping 
vours in this beautiful deed, and}on every wall; soups with the 
you may be certain of success!|smell of tallow-candles! Low is it 
Why should Iussia be worse than! possible for any respectable per- 
England? Comprehend only your|son to occupy himself with such 
calling; let the beam of civilisation | nasty stuif? And what is yet more 
fall upon you, and your love for|provoking, is the doleful uni- 
your fatherland wil strengthen |formity which tires you so much, 
such a union; and you willseethat' and affords you no rest whatever. 
not only the whole of Russia, but! Nothing new, nothing unexpected! 
even the whole world will be in| 'To-morrowwhat has been to-day ; 
your hands.”’ to-day what has been yesterday. 
“At this eloquent conclusion,!Herc, a post-stage, there again a 
the red and the dark-haired mer-|post-stage, and further the same 
chants opened wide their eyes.) post-stage again; here, a village- 
They, of course, did not under-/elder. asking for drink-money, 
stand a single word of Ivan Vas-/and again to infinity Village-elders 
silievitsch’s speech.” all asking for drink-mone§ip®yhat 
“Alas, for Young Russia,”|can I write? I begin to agre 
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Vassily Ivanovitsch; he is right in; a few generations —that a parallel 
saying that we do not travel, and/and beautiful idea, generally 
that there is no travelling in|known among the ignorant as the 
Russia. We simply are going to| Young England hallucination, un- 
Mordassy. Alas! for my ‘Jmpres-|happily expired before it could 
stons.”” run alone, to the great prief of a 
Whoever wants to know more|small but a very select circle of 
of this amusing Young Russian,|mourners. There is something so 
must consult ‘Lhe Zarantas.” We | fascinating, to a mind capable of 
can assure the reader that the/anyseriousreflection, in the notion 
book is fraught with a store of|of ignoring all that has been done 
amusement —chieily descriptions |for the happiness and elevation of 
of town and country life in Russia|mankind during three or four cen- 
—not often compressed into the|turies of slow and dearly- bought 
modest and inexpensive compass |amelioration, that we have always 
of a thin duodecimo. thought it would tend soundly to 
the improvement of the general 
public, if any ees symbol, any 
; 2 outward and visible sign, expres- 
OLD eae Gs vee sive of that. admirable Eanvention, 
; could be held up before them. 
THe Magician in “Aladdin”|We are happy to have found such 
may possibly have neglected the/asign atlast; andalthoughit would 
study of men, for the study of|make a very indifferent sign, in- 
alchemical books; but it is certain | deed, in the Licensed Victualling 
that in spite of his profession he/sense of the word, and would pro- 
wasno conjuror. Heknewnothingbably be rejected with aap 
ofhuman nature, orthe everlasting |and horror by any Christian pub- 
setof the current of human affairs. |lican, it has our warmest philoso- 
If, when he fraudulently ee to|phical appreciation. 
obtain possession of thewonderful| Inthe fitteenth century, acertain 
Lamp, and went up and down, |feeble lamp of art arose in the Ita- 
disguised, before the flying-palace,|lian town of Urbino. This poor 
crying New Lamps for Old ones, |light, Raphael Sanzio by name, 
he had reversed his cry, and made|better known to a few miserably 
it Old Lamps for New ones, he mistaken wretches in these later 
would have been so far before his; days, as Raphael (another burned 
time as to have projected himself at the same time, called Titian), 
into the nineteenth century of our|was fed with a preposterous idea 
Christian Era. of Beauty — with a ridiculous 
This age is so perverse, and is) power of etherealising, and exalt- 
so very short of faith — in conse-|ingtothe very Heaven of Heavens, 
ggie, 28 some suppose, of there; what was most sublime and lovely 
Qwing been arun on that bank for,in the expression of the human 
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face divine on Earth — with the 
truly contemptible conceit of find- 
ing in poor humanity the fallen 
likeness of the angels of Gon, and 
raising it up again to their pure 
spiritual condition. This very 
fantastic whim effected a low re- 
volution in Art, in this wise, that 
Beauty came to he regarded as 
one of its indispensable elements. 
In this very poor delusion, Artists 
have continued until this present 
nineteenth century, when it was 
reserved for some bold aspirants 
to “put it down.” 

The Pre-Raphacl Brotherhood, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, is the 
dread Tribunal which is to set this 
matter right. Walk up, walk up; 
and here, conspicuous on the wall 
of the Royal Academy of Art in 
England, in the En econ 
year of their annual exhibition, 
you shall see what this new Holy 
Brotherhood, this terrible Police 
that is to disperse all Post-Raphael 
offenders, has ‘‘been and done!” 

You come — in this Royal Aca- 
demy Exhibition, which is familiar 
with the works of WiLkK1E£, CoL- 
Lins, Krtry, EASTLAKE, MUL- 
READY, LESLIE, MACLISE, TURN- 
ER, STANFIELD, LANDSEER, 
ROBERTS, DANBY, CRESWICK, 
LEE, WEBSTER, HERBERT, DyCr, 
Cope, and others who would have 
been renowned as great masters 
in any age or country — you come, 
in this place, to the contemplation 
of a Holy Family. You-will have 
the goodness to discharge from 
your minds all Post-Raphael ideas, 
all religious aspirations, all eleva- 
ting thoughts; all tender, awful, 
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sorrowful, ennobling, sacred, 
graceful, or beautiful associations ; 
andto prepare yourselves, as befits 
such a subject — Pre-Raphaelly 
considered—for the lowest depths 
of what is mean, odious, repulsive, 
and revolting. 

You behold the interior of a 
carpenter’s shop. In the fore- 
ground of that carpenter’s shop is 
a hideous, wry-necked, blubber- 
ing, red-headed boy, in a bed- 
gown; who appears to have re- 
ceived a poke in the hand, from 
the stick of another boy with whom 
he has been playing in an adjacent 
gutter, and to be holding it up for 
the contemplation of a kneeling 
woman, so horrible in herugliness, 
that (supposing it were possible 
for any human creature to exist 
for amoment with that dislocated 
throat) she would stand out from 
the rest of the company as a 
Monster, in the vilest cabaret in 
France, or the lowest gin-shop in 
england. Two almost naked car- 
penters, master and journeyman, 
worthy companions of this agree- 
able female, are working at their 
trade; aboy, withsomesinall flavor 
of humanity in him, is entering 
withavessel of water; and nobody 
ig paying any attention to a snufly 
ald woman who seems to have 
mistaken that shop for the tobac- 
conist’s next door, and tabe hope- 
lessly waiting at the counter to 
be served with half an ounce of 
her favourite mixture. Wherever 
it is possible to express ugliness of 
feature, limb, or attitude, you 
have it expressed. Such men as 
the carpenters might be undressed 

10 
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in any hospital where dirty drun-!easier to call attention to a very 
kards, in a high state of varicose | indifferent pig with five legs, than 
veins, are received, Their very;to a syminetrical pig with four. 
toes have walked out of Saint 
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Giles’s. 


This, in the nineteenth century, 


and in the eighty-second year of 


the annual exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Art, is the Pre- 
Raphael representation to. us, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, ofthe most 
solemn passage which our minds 
can ever approach. This, in the 
nineteenth century, and in the 
eighty-second year of the annual 
exhibition of the National Aca- 
demy of Art, is what Pre-Raphael 
Art can do to render reverence 
and homage to the faith in which 
we live and die! Consider this 
picture well. Consider the plea- 
sure we should have in a similar 
Pre-Raphael rendering of a fa- 
vourite horse, or dog, or cat; and, 
coming fresh from a pretty consi- 
derable turmoil about ‘“desecra- 
tion” in connexion with the Na- 
tional Post Office, let us extol this 
great achievement, and commend 
the National Academy ! 


In further considering this sym- 
bol of the great retrogressive prin- 
ciple, it is particularly gratifying 
to observe that such objects as the 
shavings which are strewn on the 
carpenter’s floor are admirably 
ee and that, the Pre-Raphael 

rother ts indisputably accom- 
plished in the manipulation of his 
art. It is gratifying to observe this, 
because the fact involves no low 
effort at notoriety; everybody 
knowing that it is by no means 





Also, because it is good to know 
that the National Academy tho- 
roughly feels and seen aon 
the high range and exalted pur- 
poses of Art; distinctly perceives 
that Art includes something more 
than the faithful portraiture of 
shavings, or the skilful colouring 
of drapery — imperatively —re- 
(sae in short, that it shall be in- 
ormed with mind and sentiment; 
will on no account reduce it to a 
narrow question of trade-juggling 
with a palette, palette - knife, and 
paint-box. It is likewise pleasing 
to reflect that the great educational 
establishment foresees the diffi- 
culty into which it would beled, by 
attaching greater weight to mere 
handicraft, than to any other ¢con- 
sideration—cven to considerations 
of common reverence or decency 5 
which absurd principle, in the 
event of a skilful painter of the 
figure becoming a very little more 
perverted inhis taste, than certain 
skilful painters are just now, might 
place Her Gracious Majesty in a 
very painful position, one of these 
fine Private View Days. 

Would it were in our power to 
congratulate our readers on the 
hopeful prospects the great retro- 
gressive principle, of which this 
thoughtful picture is the sign and 
emblem! Would that we could 
give our readers encouraging as- 
surance of a healthy demand for 
Old Lamps in exchange for New 
ones, and a steady improvement 


in the Old Lamp Market! The 
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perversity of mankind is such, and 
the untoward arrangements of 
Providence are such, that we 
cannot lay that flattering unction 
totheir souls. We can only report 
what Brotherhoods, Sesuleted by 
this sign, are forming; and what 
opportunities will be presented to 
the people, if the people will but 
accept them. 


In the first place, the Pre-Per- 
spective Brotherhood will be pre- 
sently incorporated, for the sub- 
version of all knownrules and prin- 
ciples of perspective. It is in- 
tended to swear every P. P. B. to 
a solemn renunciation of the art of 
perspective on a soup-plate of the 
willow pattern ; and we may expect, 
onthe occasion of the eighty-third 
Annual Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy of Art in England, to see 
some pictures by this ava Bro- 
therhood, realising IloGarru’s 
idea of a man on a mountain se- 
veral miles off, lighting his pipe at 
the upper window of a house in the 
foreground. But we are informed 
that every brick in the house will 
be a portrait; that the man’s boots 
will be copied with the utmost 
fidelity from a pair of Bluchers, 
sent up out of Northamptonshire 
for the purpose; and that the tex- 
ture of his hands (including four 
chilblains, a whitlow, and ten dirty 
nails) will be a triumph of the 
Painter’s art. — 


A Society, to be called the Pre- 
Newtonian Brotherhood, was late- 
ly projected by a young gentle- 
man, under articles to a Civil En- 


gsimeer, who objected to being!loose character name 
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considered bound to conduct him- 
self according to the laws of gra- 
vitation. But this young gentle- 
man, being reproached by some 
aspiring companions with the timi- 
dity of his conception, has abro- 
gated that idea in favour of a 
Pre-Galileo Brotherhood now 
flourishing, who distinctly refuse 
to perform any annual revolution 
round the Sun, and have arranged 
that the world shall not do so any 
more. The course to be taken by 
the Royal Academy of Art in re- 
ference to this Brotherhood is 
not yet decided upon; but it is 
whispered that some other large 
Edueational Institutions in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford are 
nearly ready to pronounce in fa- 
vour of it. 


Several promising Students con- 
nected with the Royal College of 
Surgeons have held a meeting, to 
protest against the circulation of 
the blood, and to pledge them- 
selves to treat all the patients they 
can get, on principles condem- 
natory of that innovation. A Pre- 
Harvey-Brotherhood is the result, 
from which a great deal may be 
expected — by the undertakers. 


In literature, a very spirited 
effort has been made, whic is no 
less than the formation of a BP. G. 
A. P.C. B., or Pre-Gower and 
Pre-Chaucer-Brotherhood, forthe 
restoration of the ancient English 
style of spelling, and the weeding 
out from all libraries, public and 
private, of those and aif later pre- 
tenders, particularly a person of 
SHAKE- 
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SPEARE. Ithaving been suggested, 
however, that this happy idea 
could scarcely be considered 
complete while the art of printing 
was permitted to remain unmolest- 
ed, another society, under the 
name of the Pre-Laurentius Bro- 
therhood, has been established in 
connexion with it, for the abolition 
of all but manuscript books. 
These Mr. Puarn has engaged to 
supply, in characters that nobody 
on earth shall be able to read. 
And itis confidently expected by 
those who have seen the House of 
Lords, that he will faithfully re- 
deem his pledge. 

In Music, a retrogressive step, 
in which there is much hope, has 
been taken. The P. A. B., or 
Pre-Agincourt Brotherhood has 
arisen, nobly devoted to consign 
to oblivion Mozart, Leethoven, 
Handel, and every other such ri- 
diculous reputation, and to fix its 
Millennium (as its name implies) 
before the date of the first regular 
musical composition known to 
have been achieved in England. 
As this Institution has not yet 
commenced active operations, it 
remains to be seen whether the 
Royal Academy of Music will be 
a worthy sister of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Art, and admit this enter- 
pose body to its orchestra. We 
1ave it on the best authority, that 
its compositions will be quite as 
rough and discordant as the real 
old original — that it will be, in a 
word, exactly suited to the pic- 
torial Art we have endeavoured to 
describe. We have strong hopes, 
therefore, that the Royal Academy 
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of Music, not wanting an example, 
may not want courage. 

The regulation of social mat- 
ters, as separated from the Fine 
Arts, has been undertaken by the 
Pre-Henry-the-Seventh Brother- 
hood, who date from the same pe- 
riod as the Pre-Raphael Brother- 
hood. This society, as cancelling 
all the advances of nearly four 
hundred years, and reverting to 
one of the most disagreeable pe- 
riods of English History, when the 
Nation was yet very slowly emer- 
eine from barbarism, and when 
gentle female foreigners, come 
over to be the wives of Scottish 
Kings, wept bitterly (as well they 
might) at being lett alone among 
the savage Court, must be regarded 
with peculiar favour. As the time 
ofugly religious caricatures(called 
mysteries). it is thoroughly Pre- 
Raphael in its spirit; and may be 
deemed the twin brother to that 
great society. We should be 
certain of the Plague among many 
other advantages, if this Brother- 
hood were properly encouraged. 

All these Brotherhoods, and 
any other society of the like kind, 
now in being or yet to be, have at 
once a guiding star, and a re- 
duction of their great ideas to 
something palpable and obvious 
to the senses, in the sign to which 
we take the liberty of directing 
their attention. We understand 
that it isin the contemplation of 
each Society to become possessed, 
with all convenient speed, of a 
collection of such pictures; and 
that once, every year, to wit upon 
the first of April, the whole intend 
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whilst Wales boasted of four, and 
to be called the Convocation of|Ireland of five. At present the 
ternal Boobies. - number of Savings’ Banks in 
operation in Great Britain, is five 
hundred and eighty-four. Those 
doing the largest amount of busi- 
ness are of course in London; and 
some idea may be formed of the 
Ir is exactly fifty years ago since! magnitude of their transactions, 


to amalgamate in a high - 
the clergyman of a little town in| when it is stated that the St. Mar- 


rt 
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Bucks circulated among the/tin’s Bank, near Trafalgar Square, 
poorer part of his parishioners a/alone, has on its books at present, 
proposal, which excited the ridi- forty thousand depositors, whose 
cule of many andtheapprehension|investments amount to upwards 
of nota few. “If any inhabitant] of a million and aquarter sterling. 
of Wendover chooses,” said he,!Since this establishment was first 
“to entrust me with any amount] commenced in 1816, it has opened 
of hig savings, in sums of not less}one hundred and seventy-three 
than twopence at a time, I shall be} thousand accounts fornearly eight 
happy to receive the money, and}millions of money. The bank 
to repay the sum to him next|which approaches the nearest to 
Christmas, with an addition of|theSt.Martin’s Bank in magnitude, 
one-third upon the amount of his}is the Bishopsgate Bunk in Moor- 
deposit.”’ It was some time before| fields. That bank has_ three- 
the population of Wendover could | quarters of a million invested in it. 
be brought to understand the|‘The Bloomsbury Bank has half 
value of the proposal; but it was/a million: the Marylebone Bank 
sull longer before its universal/ about 300,000/. There are banks 
application became appreciated. | as large as the last, at Newcastle, 
Five years elapsed ere any similar| Nottingham, Norwich, Bristol, 
institution rose into existence:}|]Iull, Devonport, Leeds, and Bir- 
then a “Charitable Bank”? was|mingham. ‘The Liverpool and 
opened at Tottenham, by a lady|Manchester Banks have deposits 
named Priscilla Waketield, assist-| of halfa million each. In Exeter 
ed by six gentlemen, who under-jthere is a bank with thirty-five 
took from their private purses to 
alow five per cent. interest on the 
deposits. ‘Three years passed,| ‘This immense amount of busi- 
and another socicty upon the same | ness is done at no very great cost. 


a: depositors, and half a 
principle was formed at it the five hundred and eighty- 


million of money. 


After this, the eyes of the public|four banks, there are altogether 
began to be opened; and by1816,/only eleven hundred and _ forty 
there were established in England |paid officers. The salaries of 
seventy different Savings’ Banks;/these officers amount to no more 
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than seventy-five thousand pounds 
a-year; and they manage the 
business of more than a million 
of depositors, whose accounts 
exceed twenty-eight millions 
sterling —a sum eyual to the 
capital of the Bank o England. 
he mere fact cf any institution 
having to deal with so enormous 
a capital, renders it one of great 
importance commercially. But 
when it is remembered that the 
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not only to the worldly prosperity, 
but to the morals of the working 
bees of our Great Hive. 

Savings’ Banks were first estab- 
lished from motives of bene- 
volence. They soon, however, 
came toinvolve such great respon- 
sibility that the managers were 
anxious that the State should give 
them the benefit of its support. 
The State was nothing loth, for it 
saw the advantage of having such 


vast aggregate is made up of small|large amounts of money in posses- 


savings; and that additions to, or 
withdrawals from it, furnish a clue 
to the fluctuations between the 
pe and depression of the 
argest, most useful, and least 
wealthy among us—the thews and 
sinews of the nation —the ad- 


sion. Accordingly. in 1817, there 
was opened at the National Debt 
Office, a ‘‘Fund for the Banks for 
Savings,” and an act was passed 
compelling the Trustees to pay in 
their deposits to that Fund, re- 
ceiving a debenture which bore in- 


ministration and management of|terestatthe rate of 4. 10s.per cent. 


Savings’ Banks cannot be too jea- 
lously watched. 

Unhappily apainful interest has 
been lately imparted tothe system 
by the abstraction of large sums 
by certain local managers; and 
by the discovery that to make 
these defalcations good, there 
exists no government hiability. 
Indeed by law (the act of 1844) 
even the Trustees are not liable; 
but honour has always, as we shall 
see, proved with them stronger 
than the statute. A clear under- 
standing of the actual connection 
of the State with Savings’ Banks 
is of vital importance, not only to 
depositors, but to those who in- 
terest themselvesin promoting the 
banking system among the hum- 
bler classes; a system, which, it 
may be safely affirmed, has hither- 
to proved of the utmost benefit 


The Government, therefore, is 
only responsible for the money 
afler it is paidto the National Debt 
Oftice: it is not accountable for 
deficiencies arising in the course 
of Savings’ Bank transactions, or 
from the embezzlement or mis- 
management of local officers. 
Still depositors are seldom de- 
frauded; for when such defaults 
have happened, the Trustees and 
Managers of the Bank concerned 
have stepped in to cover the de- 
ficiencies, except in a case which 
occurred in Wales in 1824, and in 
other instances subsequently in 
Ireland. In no one case, on the 
other hand, has the Government 
ever rendered assistance to the 
value ofa farthing. Why, will be 
seen when the dealings between 
the local authorities of these banks 
and the National Debt Office are 
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explained. ‘They are simply as 
follows: — The accumulated de- 
posits of each Savings’ Bank, are 
said over to some neighbouring 
banker, or other person, who acts 
pratuitously as treasurer. The 
treasurer pays the money, by check 
or otherwise, to the National Debt 
Commissioners, who invest it in 
Isxchequer Bills or Stock. <At 
the end of the year they allow an 
interest upon the amount deposit- 
ed, Out of this interest the Sa- 
vings’ Banks Trustees are autho- 
rised by law to pay interest to the 
depositors at the rate of not less 
than 2. 15s.. nor more than 3/. Os. 
10d. per cent. per annum. ‘I'he 


Banks vary in the precise rate; 
the average rate of interest afford- 
is only one paid officer; but of 








ed by all the Banks in the United 
Kingdom is 2/. 17s. 6d. Thus 7s. 
6d, per cent. — which constitutes 
the difference between 2d. 17s. 6d. 
and the 3d. 5s. — forms the fund 
out of which is defrayed the char- 
ges of management. 

In the majority of Banks, there 


course the number varies accord- 
ing to the amount of business. 
The St. Martin’s Bank is the most 
complete establishment of the 
kind, and consists of sixteen per- 
sons. Some Banks have only one 
remunerated official. In every 
case, the National Debt Commis- 
sioners have power to make such 
regulations, under the Savings’ 
Bank Act, as enforce each paid 
officer giving heavy security for 
his honesty. 

It is of great consequence that 
the public should understand that 
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the defaleations which have of late 
caused some distrust in the sta- 
bility of Savings’ Banks, have not 
arisen from any defect of the 
great principles, but only in the 
details, and from the abuses of the 
pies They have happened 
chiefly in consequence of the cul- 

ably loose and irregular conduct 
of the local managers; but partly 
from the carelessness or ignorance 
of depositors. The chief manager 
of an Institution in default — as 
in the latest case which has come 
before the public —has left every- 
thing to the actuary or cashier, 
who did precisely as he pleased, 
and he is Pisciabile for laxity. On 
the other hand, most of the monies 
of which depositors were plun- 
dered never passed through a 
Savings’ Bank atall. They were 
paid to the Officers of the Banks 
at their own abodes, and these 
officers never gave any account of 
them to the Managers. The onl 
way to stop this, is to make it cri- 
minal for any officer of a Bank to 
receive the money of any depo- 
sitor, at any other time or place 
than at the Bank during the re- 
gular Bank hours. The fact is 
that there have rarely, if ever, 
hitherto been any genuine frauds 
upon Savings’ Banks. The frauds 
have taken place upon irregular 
transactions out of doors. ILence 
it is that the National Debt Com- 
missioners repudiate all liability 
to the depositors. 

Against, however, the National 
Debt Office itself there is a very 
serious charge. As we have 
stated, it is bound to invest, in the 
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public securities, the monies paid 
over to them by the Trustees and 
Treasurers of Savings’ Banks. It 
appears, from parliamentary re- 
turns, that at different periods the 
Commissioners have accumulated 
large sums of this money, and dealt 
with it in different classes of secu- 


rities; although the necessities of 


Savings’ Banks did not require 
any such operations. The result 
has been very unfortunate. The 
National Debt Commissioners ap- 
ede by their accounts, to have 
ess stock by two millions of money, 
than the capital paid tothem ought 
to represent. This glaring fact 
appears on the face of the public 
accounts. No explanation has ever 
been given; no reasons have ever 
been assigned. The belief is, that 
the operations by which the Sa- 
vings’ Banks fund so seriously 
suffered, were necessitated by the 
financial exigencies of government 
some years since. They com- 
menced in 1834 and continued 
down to 1843, when they were dis- 
covered and checked by public 
opinion. As, then, for thisamount 
the Government is responsible, 
the nation will be, ultimately, 
obliged to pay it up to the deposi- 
tors. 

But a calm review of these facts 
— startling as some of them are — 
should not essentially affect the 
stability of Savings’ Banks, and 
ie is comparatively ground- 
: less. 
officers are generally made good 
by their sureties, or by the local 
trustees; and secondly, the defi- 
ciency of two millions 1s not likely 
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to be called for so suddenly as tu 
inconvenience the public purse. 

It is now necessary to point out 
how — to glance at the opposite 
page of the account — the law 
guards against frauds attempted 
by the publicupon Savings’ Banks. 
The only way in which they could 
be so abused, would be by at- 
tempts, on the part of the ae ue 
ratively wealthy, to obtain ahigher 
rate of interest, for investments, 
than they could get elsewhere. 
But an average interest, 22. 17s. 
6d. per cent. with a maximum of 
3. Os. 10d., wouldseemasuffticient 
bar to such deposits. But in order 
to guard against sucha possibility, 
the law has enaeted that no one 
person shall be permitted to depo- 
sit more than 30 2. in any one 
year, or more than 150/. in the 
whole; and if his principal and 
interest together ever amounts to 
200/., then the payment of all 
further interest 1s stopped. These 
restrictions are cffectual in pre- 
serving Savings’ Banks to the sole 
object of savings — the savings of 
the poor, 

As regards actual frauds andat- 
tempts at fraud by the public, we 
have been obliged with the ex- 
perience of the St. Martin’s Bank, 
which very probably speaks for 
that of all the Savings’ Banks in 
England: — “Since this Bank was 
instituted, in 1816,” says our in- 
formant, “there have been only 


Firstly, the defalcations of|five attempts at fraud, by forgery 


of depositors’ signatures, or other- 
wise. In two of those five cases 
the forgery was detected and no 
loss ensued. In the other threo 
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cases the Bank sustained the loss 
which amounted in the whole to 
less than 50d. Attempts at per- 
sonation seldom succeed, — nor 
are these always fraudulent; ab- 
sent depositors are often consent- 
ing parties, in order to save them- 
selves the trouble of attending 
personally. Such cases lead to 
dispute ; but two such cases which 
have occurred here are rather 
curious. In 1847 aman married a 
temale depositor, and induced her 
to withdraw the whole of her 
money (exceeding 100/.), of which 
having possessed himscelf, he aban- 
doned her. Subsequently he de- 
posited 90/., part of this money, in 
three different Savings’ Banks, 
our own among the number. Lhe 
wife having stated her case to us, 
we took advantage of the law 
which prohibited him from depo- 
siting in more than one Bank, and 
retused to allow him to withdraw. 
The case was referred; and the 
barrister appointed by act of Par- 
lament to settle such questions 
awarded that, under the statute, 
the deposits were forfeited to the 
Commissioners of the National 
Debt. The Lords of the ‘Lrea- 
sury, upon the wife’s memorial, 
ordered the restitution of the 
money to her, for her own sepa- 
rate use, free from her husband’s 
control; and this arrangement we 
had the pleasure of carrying into 
effect. The other case was 
equally singular. In 1848 the 
Painters’ and Glaziers’ Friendly 
Society had an account with us. 
They sought to eject one of the 
trustees of their fund from the 
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‘benefits of their Society, on the 
ground that on the ‘10th of April’ 
he had acted as a Special Con- 
stable, contrary to the rule pro- 
hibiting him from ‘voluntarily 
entering Her Majesty’s service.’ 
The trustce protested to us, and 
we objected to pay the Society’s 
money without his signature to the 
order. Thereupon ‘the Painters 
and (slaziers’ caused the case to 
be referred, and the barrister 
awarded that the funds should not 
be transferred or withdrawn with- 
out the trustee’s consent.” 

From the same quarter we as- 
certained, in reference to un- 
claimed money, a remarkable cir- 
cumstance. ‘The amount of un- 
claimed deposits in the St. Mar- 
tin’s Place Bank has of late de- 
creased instead of increased. In 
1842 the Bank held 10,800/., which 
had been unclaimed for seven 
years. In 1849, although its busi- 
ness had so amazingly augmented, 
the amount which had remained 
unclaimed for seven years was 
9898/., or nearly 10002. less. This 
is accounted for by the great pains 
taken to trace and summon the 
depositors and their representa- 
tives. It certainly is remarkable 
that out of transactions to the ex- 
tent of more than cight and a half 
millions of money, only 99002. 
should remain unclaimed. 

From what we have stated on 
this subject it will be seen that al- 
though Savings’ Banks are not on 
a satisfactory footing as between 
the Government and depositors, 
or as between the latter and the 
local managers; yet, on the whole, 
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the system is so well contrived, at discretion. These arrange- 
that no good reason has lately;ments will necessarily entail 
been revealed for the public to' greater expense, and to meet it, 
withdraw their confidence from the rate of interest allowed to de- 
them. ‘The cure of the more gla-; positors, is to be reduced to 2d. 
ring defects is now under the con-! 15s. , and deposits limited to 1004. 
sideration of Government, and! Above that amount, Government 


this peper will be best concluded 
by a sketch of the proposed re- 


medy. Lhe bill introduced by the’ 
of the Exchequer) charge. 


Chancellor 
deals with all the defects we have 
pointed out: perhaps itintroduces 
some new ones, but these itwill be 
purged of probably in Committee. 
One of the chief evils is that ex- 
emption from lability which was 
extended to trustees in 1844: and 
itis proposed, for wilful or neglect- 


‘will either hold the money without 


interest, or, at the depositor’s op- 
tion, invest it in the funds free of 


THE SUMMER SABBATH. 


TITEL woods my Church, to-day — my 
preacher boughs, 

Whispering high homilics through leafy 
lips; 


| And worshippers, in every bee that sips 


tul losses, to restore this liability. | Sweet cordial from the tiniest fhower, that 


These officers are now ov 
1 


und it is proposed to pay them, 
Government being responsible for 
their acts, and having the privilege 
ofappointing. ‘To prevent fraud, 
occasioned by the treasurer or 
actuary receiving monies at his 
own house, it is intended that the 
treasurer alone shall receive 
money, and that he shall attend at 
certain stated times for that pur- 
pose. A local banker Is to fill the 
office, who will not be wholly un- 
remunerated. For any other per- 
son than the treasurer to receive 
money as a savings’ bank deposit, 
will be a misdemeanour. aily 
accounts are to be rendered tothe 
Commissioners of the National 
Debt; and those Commissioners 
will appoint auditors, who shall 
exercise a constant revision of the 
accounts, subject to supervision 
by special inspectors despatched 


grows 

‘Mid the young grass, and, in each bird, 
that dips 

Light pinions in the sunshine as it threws 

Gould showers upon green trees. All 
things around 

Are full of Prayer! The very blush which 
tips 

Yon snowy cloud, is bright with adora- 
tion: 

The grass breathes incense forth, and all 
the pround 

Is a wide altar; while the stillest sound 

Is vibrating with praise. No profanation 

Reaches the thoughts, while thus to cars 
and eyes 

Nature her music and her prayer supplies! 





NEWSPAPER ANTECE- 
DENTS. 


TuosE in whom the appetite for 
news on which we have already 
commented is very strong, must 
wonder how our forefathers ex- 
isted without newspapers; for so 
it happened that the licges of these 
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realns did get on very well with- 
out them up to the Nexis of the firs 
of the Stuarts. But although they 
had no printed newspapers, they 
could not and did not do without 
news; conveyed orally in the form 
of gossip, or by means of manu- 
script intelligencers. Friendly 
communications containing the 
pop of the town for the en- 
ightenment of cousins in the 
country are as old ay pen and ink, 
and much older than paper; for 
many, still extant in the British 
Museum, were written on vellum. 
By-and-bye, the writing of such 
letters became a profession, and 
every country family of pretension 
could boast of “our own corre- 
spondent.” These writers were 
generally disbanded military of- 
ficers, younger sons very much 
‘about town,” and, not unfre- 
quently, clergymen. Shirley in 
his ** Love Tricks” draws the por- 
trait of one of these antecedents 
of the present race of Editors. 


**Rasparo. I tell you, Sir, I have known 
% genUcman that has spent the best part 
of a thousand pounds while he was pren- 
tice to the trade In Holland, and out of 
three sheets of paper, which was his 
whole stock, (the pen and ink-horn he 
borrowed,) he set up shop, and spenta 
hundred pounds a-year. It has been a 
great profession. Marry, most commonly 
they are soldiers; a pcace concluded isa 
great plazue upon them, and if the wars 
hold we shall have store of them. Oh, 
they are men worthy of commendativn. 
They speak in print. 

“Antonio. Are they soldiers ? 

“Eas. Fuith so they would be thought, 
though indeed they are but mongrels, not 
worthy of that noble attribute. They ure 
indeed bastards, not sons of war and truc 
soldiers, whose divine souls I honour, 
yet they may be called great spirits too, 
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for their valour is invisible; these, I say, 
will write you av battle in any purt of 
Kurope at an hour's warning, und yet 
never set foot out of a tavern; describe 
you towns, fortifications, leaders, the 
strength of the enemy, what confederates, 
every day’s march. Not a soldier shall 
lose a hair, or have a bullet tly between 
his arins, but he shall have a page to wuit 
on him in quarto. Nothing destroys them 
but want of a good memory, for if they 
escape contradiction they may be chro- 
nicled.” 


By the time James the First be- 
gan to reign, this employmenthad 
so completely mipaleled itself into 
a regular craft, that news-writers 
set up offices and kept ‘‘emis- 
suries,” or reporters, to bring 
them accounts of what was going 
on in various parts of the metro- 
polis. These reports were sifted, 
collected, and arranged by the 
master of the office, or Register,” 
who actedasKditor. To Nathaniel 
Butter, a news-writer of that pe- 
riod, was the British public in- | 
debted for the first printed news- 
paper Ben Jonson in his “Staple 
of News” gives a vivid picture of 
Mr. Butter’s office before he took 
to printing. 


Enter Register and Nathaniel. 


Reg. What, are those desks fit now? 
Set forth the table, 
The carpet and the chair; where are the 
News 
That were examined last? Mave you filled 
them up? 
Nath. Not yet, I had no time. 
Reg. Are those News registered 
That emissary Kuz sent in last night, 
Of Spinola and his eggs? 
Nath. Yes, Sir, and filed. 
Rey. What are you now upon? 
Nath. That our new emissary 
Westminster gave us, of the golden heft. 
Iteg. Dispatch; that's news indced 
and of importance. — 
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Enter a Country-woman. When the reien of James the 

ae ae coer oven ? First was drawing toa close; when 
vinun. I would have, Sir, . : - 

A groat's-worth of any News, I care not Ben Jonson was poet laureate, and 

what, the personal friends of Shakspeare 


To carry down this Saturday to our vicar.|were lamenting his then recent 


‘Er i . = ' oo a . 
nee Rate cy’ & batter-womans a8 | death; when Cromwell was trading 

7 s 
The clerk there. as a brewer at Huntingdon; when 


Nath. Sir, I tell her she must stay = | Milton was ayouth of sixteen, just 
er ern reas Paul's send in, trying his pen at Latin verse, and 
Rey. Wo, good woman, have patience; Hampden a quiet country gentle- 
It ls not now, as when the Captuin lived; | manin Buckinghamshire; London 


You'll blast the reputation of the oftice, fe Bos eee ae wage gs 
Now in the bud, if you dispatch these was solicited to patronise its first 


groats Newspaper. There is now no 
So soon: let them attend in name of|/yreason to doubt that the puny an- 
ee cestor of the myriads of broad 


sheets of our time was published 

To have served his gaping cus-|in the metropolis in 1622, and that 
tomers too quickly, would have|the most prominent of the in- 
seemed as though the News was/genious speculators who offered 


° ry e = 
made instead of being collected; ithe novelty to the world was Na- 
so thought the Register. 


thaniel Butter. His companions 
Respecting the first English 


in the work appear to have been 
ee newspaper, the public! Nicholas Bourne, Thomas Archer, 
rave lain under a mistake for)Nathaniel Newberry, William 
Sheffard, Bartholomew Downes, 
and Edward Allde. All these 
different names appear in the 
the long prevalent fallacy that/imprints of the carly numbers of 
the “English Mercurie,” dated inthe first Newspaper — Tuer 


nearly a century. Some ten : 
1588, was originally the mn Newrs.* This prime, 


ago, however, Mr. Thomas Watts 
of the British Museum exploded 


tor of modern journals. A copy|original progenitor of the acres 
of such a paper exists in the Birch | of news which are now rolled out 
Collection; but it is a manifest | from the press failed, after many 
forgery, the concoction of which |lapses and strugeles, chiefly oc- 
was traced to the second Lordicasioned by the Star Chamber. 
Hardwicke. It pretends to give|Its end was untimely. The last 
news from the expedition against! number appeared on the 9th of 
the Spanish Armada; but, besides| January, 1640. Could it have 
a host of blunders in dates, itis/survived a little longer it might 
printed on paper made posterior/have run a long career, for the 
to the date it bears. The truth is|/incubus which smothered it was 
that no periodically printed news- |itself stifled — the Star Chamber 
aper appeared till thirty years |was abolished in 1641. 
weiter. | * The Fourth Estate, by F. K. Hunt. 
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Butter’s print was succeeded by;them, and 


a host of “ Mercuries,’’ but none 
of them were long-lived. They 
were started for particular objects, 
to advocate certain views, and 
sometimes to circulate the like- 
lest lies that could be invented to 
serve the cause espoused. Each 
of these was laid down when its 
mission was accomplished. During 
the civil war, nearly thirty thou- 
sand journals, pamphlets, and 
papers were issued in this man- 
ner. In the heat of hostilities, 
each army carried its printing- 
press as part of its munitions of 
war. Leaden types were paisa 
with as much rancour and zeal as 
leaden bullets. These were often 
headed as News, such as “‘ Newes 
out ot Worcestershire,” “Newes 
of a bloody battle,” fought at such 
a place, &c. In 1662 a regular 

erlodical, called the “Kingdom’s 
ntelligencer,” was started, and 
in the following year the “ Intel- 
ligencer, published for the satis- 
faction and information of the 

eople,” was set up by Sir Roger 
L’Estrange. . 

All these were superseded by a 
journal, which has stood its ground 
so well that the last number came 
out only yesterday. This was 
the “ Oxford Gazette,” set up in 
that city in 1665, and now known 
as the *‘London Gazette.” For 
Inany years after the Restoration 
this was the only newspaper; for 
the law restricted any man from 
publishing political news without 
the consent of the Crown. Charles 
and James the Second withheld 
that consent whenever it suited! 


9 


lo7 


put those who took 
“French leave” into the pillory. 

As a specimen of a newspaper, 
when these restrictions were 
abated, after the flight of James 
the Second, we may instance the 
**Universal Intelligencer.” It was 
smallin size, and meagre in con- 
tents. It appeared only twice-a- 
week, and consisted of two pages; 
that is to say, one leaf of papera 
little larger than the page on which 
the reader’s eye now rests, and 
with hardly so much matter. The 
number for Deceinber 11, 1688, 
boasts two advertisements. <A 
small paragraph amongst its 
News describes the seizing of 
Judge Jefferies, in his attempt to 
escape from the anger of his ene- 
mics. Besides this interesting 
morsel of intelligence, the paper 
has sixteen lines of News from 
Ireland, and eight lines from Scot- 
land; whilst under its News of 
Iningland, we have not very much 
more. QOne of the items tells us, 
that “on the 7th inst. the Prince 
of Orange supt at the Bear Inn, 
Hungertord.”’ There are other 
headings, such as “Forrain News” 
and “Domestick News.’ Each 
item of intelligence is a mere 
skeleton — more in the nature of 
memoranda, or notifications of 
events, than accounts of them. 
“Further particulars’ had not 
been invented then. 

By Anne’s time, journalism had 
improved, and — when the vic- 
tories of Marlborough and Rooke, 
the political contests of Godolphin 
and Bolingbroke, and the writings 
of Addison, Pope, Prior, Con- 
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greve, Stecle, and Swift, created|dical intelligence, and fills the 


a mental activity in the nation 


villagers of his district with con- 


which could not wait from week |jectures on the events of war, and 


to week for its News — the first 
daily paper was started. This was 
the Daily Courant, which came 
outin 1709. Other such journals 
followed; but three years after- 
wards, they received a severe 
check by the imposition of the 
Stamp Duty. ‘All Grub Street,” 
wrote Swift to Stella, “is ruined 
by the Stamp Act.” Qn the 7th 
of August, 1712, he writes: — ° 


“Do you know that Grub Street is dend 
and yone last week? No more ghosts or 
murders now fur love or money. I plied 
it pretty close the Iast fortnight, and 
published at least seven penny papers of 
my own, besides some of other people's, 
but now every single half-sheet puys a 
halfpenny to the Queen, The ‘Observator’ 
is fallen; the ‘Medleya® are jumbled to- 
gether with the ‘Flying Post;* the ‘Exa- 
miner’ is deadly sick; the ‘Spectator’ 
keeps up, and doubles its price; I know 
not how Jong it will hold. Have you seen 
the red stamp the papers are marked 
with? Methinks jt is worth a halfpenny 
the stamping.” 


Grub Street was not, however, 
so easily put down; and from that 
time to the days of Dr. Johnson, 
newspapers had considerably in- 
creased in number and influence. 
In the Idler the Doctor says: — 
“No species of literary men has 
lately been so much multiplied as 
the writers of Newr. Not many 
years ago, the nation was content 
with one (Gazette, but now we 
have not only in the metropolis Pa- 
pers for every morning and every 
evening, but almost every large 
town has its weekly historian, 
who regularly circulates his perio- 


with debates on the true interests 
of Europe.” 
In Dr. Johnson’s day, the news- 
aper press was fairly set uper its 
egs, and it has gone on with some 
few vicissitudes to its present con- 
dition. As illustrations of the an- 
tecedents of the modern news- 
paper, we now purpose giving, at 
random, a few curious extracts 
from the earliest of them. 

The Daily Courant, dated 
March1,1711, contains the follow- 
ing announcement of a publica- 
tion which is still read with de- 
light, and which was destined to 
play an important part in the re- 
torm of the coarse social manners 
ofthe time. It runs thus: — 


“This day is Published, 


“A paper entitled THE SPECTATOR, 
which will be continued every day. 
Printed for James Buckley, at the Dolphin 
in Little Britain, and sold by A. Baldwin, 
in Warwick Lane.” 


In the first number thus an- 
nounced, which was written by 
Addison, the Spectator says: — 
“As my friends hae engaged me 
to stand in the front, those who 
have a mind to correspond with 
me may direct their letters to Mr. 
Buckley’s, in Little Britain. ”’ 

Hogarth never painted a more 
etaphic picture of a horseman of 
the last century than that drawn 
in the Postman of Saturday, Au- 
gust 10, 1710. It is presented in 
the form of a hue and cry aftera 
stolen horse. ) 
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“A Full Face, Round shoulder Middle 
sized Man, with a light Bob Goat's JJair 
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* Daffy's famous Elixir Salutis prepared 
by Catherine Daffy, the finest now ex- 


Wig, a snuff-coloured Secretary Drugget| posed for sale, prepared from the best 


coat, the trimming the same colour, 2 
waistcoats, one of Black cloath, the other 


blue, trimmed with silver lace, Black 
cloath breeches, a Morning Hatband, 


wears 2 cane with a silver IHlead, made to! 


screw at the top, a sca-fariny man, stam- 
mering in his speech, his name William 
Tunbridge but gucs by the name of Wil- 
liam Richardson, rode away from 7 Oaks 
in Kent the 20th of July last, with a 
Sorrel Horse full 1@ hands high, a star in 
his furehcad, white feet behind, high 
mettied, loth to have his hind fect taken 
up, Bob Tail, a black saddle stitched with 
silver, 'an Leuther stirrup, Leathers 
with a slit crupper buckled on the saddle 
with 2 buckles. Whoever gives notice of 
man or horse to Mr.. Adama, Postmaster 
of Seven Oaks, shall have a guinea re- 
ward and reasonable charges.” 


The Daily Courant of Thurs- 
day, March 15, 1711, puts forth 
the announcement of a perfor- 
mance at the Waymarket Theatre, 
‘‘on the Ist of April,” to which 
the Bottle Conjuror’s promised 
teat must sink into a mere” com- 
mon occurrence. <A gentleman 
was to sup off several children “to 
the music of kettle-drums.” The 
same advertisement appeared in 
the Spectator on the day after, 
namely, Friday, March 16: — 

“On the first of April will be performed 
at the play house in the Hay Market an 
Opera called the Cruclty of Atrrus. N.B 
The scene wherein Thyestes eats his own 
children is to be performed by the fa- 
mous Mr. Psalmanazaar, lately arrived 


from Formosa, the whole supper being 
set to kettle drums.” 


Scattered through the journals 
of 1712 are advertisements of a 
patent medicine, which has not 
wholly ceased to be imbibed by 
the ailing of 1850. The Spectator 
of April 18th has it thus: — 


drugs and the original receipt which my 
Father Mr. Thomas Jatify having ex- 
perienced the virtues of it imparted it to 
Mr. Anthony Daffy who published the 
same tu his own great advantage. This 
very original receipt is now in my pus- 
session, left me by my futher under his 
own bond. My brother Mr. Daniel Datty, 
late apothecary in Nottingham, made this 
Elixir from the same recelpt and sold it 
there during his life. Those who know 
me will believe me, and those who do nut 
know me may be convinced I am no 
counterfeit by the colour, taste, smelJ and 
just operation of my ENxir. Sold at the 
Hand and Pen, Maiden-lane, Covent 
Garden, London, and in many other 
places in Town and Country." 


Mist’s weekly journal of Satur- 
day, March 6th, 1725, contains an 
artful paragraph most likely ema- 
nating from a despairing author 
whose play had not succeeded: — 


‘Mrs. Graspall, who has been our 
customer two years, desires us to inform 
the masters of Drury Lune playhouse, 
that if they please tu play the comedy, 
called A Wife to be Let, within ten days, 
they will oblige her and a great many of 
the quality to whom she hag communi- 
cated her design.” 


We find by subsequent numbers 
that Mrs. Graspall’s request was 
not complied with. 

There is an anecdote of histori- 
cal interest in the St. James’s 
Evening Post of Sept. 17th, 1734. 
It relates to the Chevalier St. 
George, afterwards the rash but 
ahivalee “Pretender” to the Bri- 
tish throne. It appears that when 
the Spaniards made the Conquest 
of Italy, and were sailing for Si- 
cily, the Chevalier was on board 
one of their ships with the young 
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King of Naples, the latter, doubt- 
less, a prisoner; — 


‘*When the fiect set sail," says the 
‘special correspondent,’ “a blast of wind 
blew the young ChevalierSt. George's hat 
off his head into the sea. Immediately 
there were several ofticious cnough to 
endeavour to take it up; but the young 
Chevalier called out, Let it alone, let 1 
alone; 1 will yo and get another in Eng- 
land. Whereupon the young King of 
Naples threw his hat into the sea, and 
sald, and [ will go along with you. But 
they may bappen to po bare-heuded a 
long time; if they get no hats till they 
come amongst you: for we are well as- 
sured that they will find none in England 
that will fit their heads.” 


The designs of young Charles 
Edward must have been deeply 
rooted to have been entertained 
so early — for he was then only 
fourteen years old — and so long 
before they were fulfilled. Atthe 
end of his ’45 adventures, he did 
indeed go bare-headed for months 
without a hat or a roof to cover 
him. 

The Daily Post of Thursday, 
August 17th, 1738, must be a 
priceless treasure in the eye of the 
collector for two remarkable pa- 
ragraplis with which it 1s enriched. 
On one of them was founded the 
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improbability of success, helpless and 
alone went to Lundon to address the 
Great, and solicit so well (sic) that she 
got for her, first, a reprieve, and now a4 
remission. -Such another instance of 
onerous friendship can searce be shown, 
It well deserved the attention of the 
greatest who could not but admire the 
virtue, and on that account engage in 
her cause.” 


The other paragraph records 
the death of Joe Miller, posthu- 
mous sponsor of the most profita- 
ble jest book ever published. He 
was as innocent of it as of any one 
of the jokes; the collection — ha- 
ving been benevolently made by 
his friend Jack Mottley for the 
benefit of Miller’s widow — even- 
tually proved to be the best bene- 
fit ever known in the theatrical 
world. The obituary is brief but 
complimentary: — 

“Yesterday morning died Jo: Miller, 
Comedian, of merry memory. Very few 
of his profession have gained more ap- 
plause on the stuge, and few have acted 


off it with so much approbation from 
their neighbours.” 


The London Daily Post (there 
were three “Posts” in those days) 
of the same date gives more infor- 
mation on the mournful subject. 


most pathetic and popular of/It says: — 


Scott's novels — The Heart of 
Mid - Lothian. The story of the 
girl “ofa fine soul.” even as told 
by the paragraphist is touching. 

he communication 1s dated 
“Edinburgh, August 20th, 1738.” 


‘‘Tgabel Walker, under sentence of 
death at Dumfries for child-murder, has 
actually got a remission. This unhappy 
creature was destitute of friends, and had 
none to apply for her but an only sister, 
a girl of a tine soul, that overlooked the 


“Yesterday morning died of Pleurisy, 
Mr. Joseph Miller, a celebrated Comedian 
belonging to the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane; much admired for his performances 
in general, but particularly in the charac- 
ter of Teague, in The Committee, or the 
Faithful Irishman.” 


The papers from which this mé- 
lange of extracts has been culled 
are pigmies beside the present 
race of Giants. There is about as 
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much matter in a single modern 
London morning newspaper as 
was contained in a year’s contents 
ofthe Postman, before it had two 
‘leaves. To present the contrast 
between to-day’s monsters of the 
press and their antecedents the 
more forcibly, we shall conclude 
with an extract from a paper re- 
cently read by Mr. E. Cowper at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
relative to the Zimes: — 


“On the 7th of May, 1850, the Times 
and Supplement contained 72 columns, or 
17,500 lines, made up of upwards of 4 
milllon picces of type, of which matter 
about two-fifths were written, composed, 
and corrected after seven o’clock in the 
evening. The Supplement was sent to 
press at 750 P, M., the first form of the 
paper at 415 A. M., and the second form 
at 445 A. M.; on this occasion, 7000 
papers were published before 6 15 A. M., 
21,000 papers before 7 80.A. M., and 34,000 
before 845 A.M., or in about four hours. 
The greatest number of copies ever print- 
ed in one day was 54,000, and the greatest 
quantity of printing in one day’s publica- 
tion was on tho tst of March, 1848, when 
the paper used weighed Ttons, the weight 
usually required being 44 tons; the sur- 
face to be printed every night, including 
the Supplement, was JU acres; the weight 
of the fount of type in constant use was 7 
tons; and 110 compositors and 25 press- 
men were constantly employed.” 
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THE ROYAL ROTTEN ROW 
COMMISSION. 


Tur Commission appointed to 
enquire into and report upon the 
state of Rotten Row, was entirely 
unpaid. The right honourable 
gentleman on whom the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioners de- 
volved, took great credit to him- 
self that the members of a Com- 
mission whose report was likely to 
prove of such infinite value to so- 
cicty, and especially to metropo- 
litan equestrians, had undertaken 
all die laborious duties appertain- 
ing to their office without express- 
ing the slightest desire for remu- 
neration orreward. “He believed,” 
he said, ‘that all the charges 
connected with the performance 
of this great publie duty would be- 
gin and terminate with the mere 
cost of the indispensable official 
staff, and he undertook to pledge 
his word that the expenses con- 
nected with that departinent 
should all be settled at the lowest 
practicable scale.” 

In accordance with this declara- 
tion, the Honourable Augustus 
Aigulet, first cousin of the right 


At the beginning of the reign of/hon. gentleman aforesaid, was 


Queen Anne, we question whether 
so many operatives as are now re- 
quired, with the help of its extra- 
ordinary machinery, to produce 
the “Times,” found employment 
on the whole then existing news- 
paper press. : 


Household Words. UL 


shortly after appointed Secretary 
to this indispensable Commission, 
at a salary of 1400 7. per annum, 
and Mr. Slaney, of Somerset 
House, under a Special Minute of 
my Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, was promoted to per- 
form the active duties of clerk to 
the Commission, at an increased 
salary of 60 /. a year, “in accord- 
ance with the scale of savings 
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recently effected in the public ser- lotta Grisi’s ancle, when there 
vice.” came from the chimney an enor- 
These economic views were fur-|mous volume of smoke. With 
ther carried out by the saving of| prompt alacrity, Mr. Aigulet rose 
rent. The Rotten Row Commis-|from behind the despatch box, 
sion was to be accommodated in|rang the bell, summoned the clerk 
certain new buildings, recently|to his presence, and desired him 
erected at a small charge of/topokethe fire. This was donc; 
300,000 2. The apartments con-|but the result was overwhelming. 
sisted of an office, a Secretary’s| The smoke was so dense, that the 
apartment, and a Board - room.|noble chairman could scarcely find 
r. Slaney took possession of his|his way to the chair; but having 
desk in the office, having instruc-|succeeded, and a board having 
tions to prepare the large room|been formed, he addressed the 
for the meeting of a Board, which|secretary. 
instructions he duly performed by| ‘These rooms,” he said, “are 
arranging the inkstands in the|excessively ill-ventilated; the air 
centre of a table, and by spreading }is positively pestilential; we must 
sundry sheets of blotting-paper,|at once draw up a minute to the 
with a due proportion of foolscap| Treasury for alteration.” 
and officialpens, at equaldistances}| ‘A minute, my Lord?” 
on cither side. The Board wasto| ‘Yes, Sir; a minute.” 
meet at two o’clock. Athalf-past} Mr. Aigulet took a sheet of 
one the Honourable Augustus/paper, folded it lengthways, to 
Aigulet opened the door of the|make a margin; and proceeded to 
office, and proceeded to instalhim-|write as his superior instructed 
selfas Secretary. By the time he|him. 
had taken possession of the key of 
a great despatch box, on which} ROTTEN ROW COMMISSION. 


was emblazoned, in gilt letters, the [Such a date.] 
words MinuteNo.t. er Majesty's Commissioners 
; 1, 6) 4—-represent to my Lords, that 
ROTTEN ROW COMMISSION. with a view to a complete and 
. satisfactory discharge of the 
the Chairman and three of the important duties devolved upon 
Commissioners arrived. Her Ma- them opportunity is necessary 
jesty’s Commissioners for enquli- for calm consideration of the 
ring into the state and condition of Aber herent ear igss Rr an ae ae 
Rotten Row, Hyde Park , did not quire : — That such opportunity 
commence business immediately; is ey cous ae the 

. : partments assigne y m 

but began an ardent Goss! about Lords, in which no suitable 
things in general, The no le Pre- provision exists for ventilation, 
sident was in the midst of a discus- and in which the Smoke ap- 


sion with his colleagues respecting Dee tae aaa scenaine ie 
q 


the exact circumference of Car- conformity with custom. In 
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order to the due performance 
of their duties to the public 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners, 
therefore, request that my 
Lords will make an order for 
the attendance and inspection 
of the Ventilator-General, with 
instructions to consider und 
report apon a plan for impro- 
ving the ingress of air, and 
egress of smoke, to and froin 
the said apartments of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners. 


By order of the Board. 
(Signed) 
AUGUSTUS AIGULET, 


The document was then handed 
to Mr. Slancy, who made a fine 
copy thereof, on an cxtremely 
large and thick sheet of cream- 
coloured foolscap, enclosed it in a 
ditto envelope, sealed it with an 
enormous official signet, rang the 
bell for the messenger, and dis- 
patched the document to the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury. 

In two hours a reply was re- 
turned. This aifliciently demon- 
strates the extraordinary despatch 
which all matters of this sort re- 
ceive at the hands of “my Lords,” 
and at once exhibits the fallacy 
and absurdity of the constant 
and therefore unreasonable com- 
plaints, which are made by poor 
widows, orphans, and other trou- 
blesome and disagreeable com- 
plainants concerning the delays 
which they suppose that they en- 
counter in getting even the most 
reasonable claims attended to, 
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No.A. KX. L. My Lords having taken into 
cnr Consideration the minute of 
"1, 6.4, ser Majesty's Commissioners 
we appointed specially to enquire 
1. into the state and condition of 
1, 6, 4— the district known as Rotten 
Mosul Row, in which statement is 
A. c.g, Made of the important duties 
vanuu7zzet, devolving on them, of the ne= 
cessity for calm opportunity 
to consider the subjects com- 
mitted to their inquiry; and 
of the Imperfect provision for 
ventilation,&c., in those apart- 
ments placed at their disposal: 
are pleased to order that the 
Ventilator-General be in- 
structed to inspect and report 
upon the condition of the said 
ventilation, and to propose a 
plan to be approved by Her 
Majesty's Commissioners, and 
by them submitted to my Lords 
fur improving the ingress and 
egress of air to and from the 

suid apartments. 


“Communicate this minute to the Ven- 
tilator-General, and direct him to prepare 
estimate. 

“Inform Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
hereof.” 

The Treasury minute was acted 
on,and this was the first day’s work 
of the Rotten Row Commission. 

The Ventilator-General, who 
was thus instructed to attend to 
the wishes and directions of her 
Majesty’s Commission, applied the 
next day and Mr. Aigulet formed 
‘a Board” for his reception. He 
took a survey of the office, and 
declared that all the architectural 
arrangements were so utterly er- 
roneous in leat , as to place it 
beyond all possible skill to render 
the ventilation perfect. He de- 
monstrated most completely that 
for the purposes of ventilation the 
door ought to have been precisely 
where the chimney was, and that 
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the: chimney should have stood; mission might not have stood ad- 


exf#ttly where the window was. 
Thef¥indow itself he proposed to 
abrogate altogether, supplying its 
place either by oil burners, or by 
a fan-light opening into a dark 
passage, neither of which arrange- 
ments would interfere with the 
process of ventilation. He sug- 

ested, in addition, “a breathing 

oor,” which he thought it would 
be easy to obtain even in the pre- 
sent ili-constructed edifice; and 
to obviate the smoke, he proposed 
to place a hot air apparatus under 
Mr. Slaney’s desk, whereby, he 
said, the necessity of a chimney 
would be dispensed with alto- 
gether. A new shaft, communi- 
cating with an apparatus in the 
ceiling would, he said, carry off all 
the foul gases generated in the 
room; andif the height of the shaft 
outside was such as to injure the 
general effect of the building, why, 
the fault would not be his 50 much 
as that of the architect who had 
not adapted the edifice so as to 
anticipate this necessary erection. 
Upon the whole, his opinion was 
that the Rotten Row Comunissio- 
ners would do well to postpone 
their sittings until early in the 
ensuing year, in order to enable 
him, during the interval, to carry 
out his designs for reconstructing 
the building with a view to its effi- 
cient ventilation. 

Had this recommendation been 
made at the close of aSession, and 
the commencement of the grouse 
shooting, it is difficult to say 
whether the great and important 
business of the Rotten Row Com- 


journed forsix months, as the Ven- 
tilator- General suggested. But 
as the Opera season was still at 
its height, and as Mr. Augustus 
Aigulet had before his eyes the 
fear of an awkward question from 
some of those busybodies who oc- 
casionally interfere about other 
people’s business in the House of 
Commons, the secretary thought 
it desirable to recommend the 
Board to resolve at present only 
to adjourn to that day week. Ad- 
journed accordingly. 

This was the Board’s second 
day’s work. 

On the day of re-assembling, the 
Hon. Mr. Augustus Aigulet found 
the following official communica- 
tion from the chief of the veuti- 
lating department. 


VENTILATOR-GENERAL’S OFFICE. 
{Such 2 Date.) 

The Ventilator-Gencral presents his 
compliments to the Elon. Augustus Aigu- 
let, and begs to inform him of a serious 
abuse of Mr. Aigulet’s authority, dis- 
covered in the office of the Rotten Row 
departinent, this morning. 

lt is reported to the Ventilator-Gencral 
that in the absence of Mr. Aigulet, 
the clerk of the department, Mr. 
Slaney caused the chimney to be swept, 
and the window to be thrown open. The 
Ventilator-General subinits that this is an 
interference with his peculiar duty which 
the Secretary to the Rotten Now Com- 
mission will not sanction. 

It is also reported to the Ventilator- 
General that the clerk has had the con- 
summate assurance to object to the pro- 
posed formation of an apparatus for 
heating air immediately under his own 
desk: an obstruction to the Ventilator- 
Gencral’s proceedings which calls for 
marked reprobation. 

The Ventilator-General repeats the oc- 
currences to Mr. Aigulet, in order that 
the fact may be duly luid before my lords. 


A VILLAGE TATE. 


The Commissioners having as- 
sembled, their secretary read the 
letter, and the Chairman ordered 
inthe Clerk. Mr. Slaney appeared, 
trembled a little, and thought he 
had done something dreadful. 
The following dialogue ensued :— 

Chairman. Did you open the 
window, Mr. Slaney? 

Clerk. Yes, my lord. 

Chatrman. Did you order the 
chimney to be swept? 

Clerk. Yes, my lord. 

Chairman. Be pleased to state, 
briefly, yourreasons for these pro- 
ceedings. 

Clerk. The chimney was very 
foul, and the rooms not having 
beenrecently used, the window had 
apparently not been opened for 
some time. The sash line was 
broken, and there is alittle diffi- 
culty about opening it. 

Chairman. You may withdraw. 

Blushing to the very forchead, 
and feeling as if his ears were 
setting his hair on fire, Mr. Slaney 
retired. 

After some discussion at the 
Board, the following minute to the 
Lords of the Treasury, was dic- 
tated to the Secretary. 


ROTTEN ROW COMMISSION. 


Miuute No. 2.¥TerMajesty’s Commissioners 
‘»°> *~having had from the Ventila- 
tor-General his report upon 

the state of ventilation in the 
apartments allotted to them 

in the Treasary Chambers, 

are of opinion that the adop- 

tion of his plans would in- 

volve very considerable ex- 
pense, and would cause a de- 

lay seriously prejudicial to 

the business of the Cominis- 

sion. Her Majesty's Coinmis- 
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sioners, therefore, request 
that ny lords will be pleased 
to dispense with the services 
of the Ventilator-General in 
this case, as granted under 
their lordships’ minute, re- 
ferred to in the margin, and, 
instead thereof, that they will 
1,6, 4— pass aminute authorising the 
attendance of the Treasury 
carpenter to repair a line in 
a window, which does not at 
present open with ali the fa- 

cllity desirable. 

By Order of the Board. 
(Signed) 

AUGUSTUS AIGULET. 

These labours concluded the 
third day’s proceedings. 

The fourth day was occupied in 
receiving counter instructions 
from the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury in accord- 
ance with the Rotten Row Board's 
minute, No. 2—and in communi- 
cating with the official carpenter. 
The result was, that this humble 
individual superseded in half an 
hour the threatened six months’ 
labour of the Ventilator- General. 

At its fifth meeting, the Ioyal 
Commission drew up a list of wit- 
nesses to be examined. The sixth 
day was wholly occupied in grant- 
ing the summonses, and as the 
Board has not yet finished exa- 
mining its first witness, the report 
will not, it is expected, be ready 
for the Exhibition of the Works 
of Industry of All Nations in May, 
1851. 


No, A. XL. 
C.F. T. 
24,783,269, 107 


Sear eeeeeneemeared 


A VILLAGE TALE. 


TITF rooks are cawing in the elms, 
As on the very day — 

That sunny morning, mother dear, 
When Lucy went away; 
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And April's pleasant gleams have come, 
And April's gentle rain — 
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I‘m always thinking, mother, now, 
Of what she must have thought; 


Fresh leaves are on the vine — but when| Poor girl! as day on day went by, 


Will Lucy come again? 


The spring ia as it used to be, 
And all must be the same; 

And yet, I miss the feeling now, 
That always with it came; 

It seems as if to me she made 
The sweetness of the year — 

As if I could be ghad no more, 
Now Lucy is not here. 


A year — it scems but yesterday, 
When in this very door 

You stood; and she came running back, 
To say good bye once more; 

I hear you sob — your parting kiss — 
The last fond words you snid — 

Ah! little did we think — one year, 
And Lucy would be dead! 


Tow all comes back — the happy times, 
Before our father died; 

Whon, blessed with him, we knew no want, 
Scar new a wish denied — 

His reggae all our struggles on, 
And fat worst dread, to know, 

From home, too poor to shelter all, 
That one at last must go. 


How often do I blame myself, 
How often do I think, 

Ilow wrong I was to shrink from that 
From which she did not shrink ; 

And when I wish that I had gone, 
And know the wish is vain; 

And say, she might have lived, I think, — 
Ifow can I smile again. 


I dread to be alone, for then, 
Before my swimsning eyes, 

Her parting face, her waving hand, 
Distinct before me rise; 

Slow rolls the waggon down the road — 
I watch it disappear — 

ier last ‘dear sister ,"’ fond *‘ good-bye,” 
Still lingering in my ear. 


Oh, mother, had but father lived 
It would not have been thus; 
Or, if God still had taken her, 
She would have died with us; 
She would have had kind looks,fond words, 
~y Around her dying bed — 
“Sur hands to press her dying hands, 
To raise her dying head. 


And neither of us brought; — 

Of how she must have yearned, one face, 
That was not strange, to see — 

Have longed one moment to have sect 
One look on you and me. 


Sometimes I dream a happy dream — 
I think that she is laid 

Beside our own old village church, 
Where we so often played; 

And I can sit upon her grave, 
And with her we shall lie, 

Afar from where the city's noise, 
And thronging fect go by. 


Nay, mother — mother — weep not 80, 
God judges for the best, 

And from a world of pain and woe, 
IIc took her to his rest; 

Why should we wish her back again? 
Oh, freed from sin and care, 

Let us the rather pray God's love, 
Ere long to join her there. 





THE FIRE ANNIHILATOR. 


“WATER, and nothing but 
water!” exclaimed Mr.John Diggs, 
the great sugar-baker (everybody 
knows old John Diggs), ‘Water, 
I say, 1s the natural enemy of fire; 
jand any man who dares to say 
| otherwise is no better than a fool 
or a Ccharlatan. I should like to 
knock such a fellow down. I 
know more about fire than all the 
learned talking chaps in England, 
and it’s of no use to tell me when 
a house is in a blaze, that any 
thing but water can put it out. 
Not a bit of it. Don’t attempt to 
say so; I won’t hearit!” 

Ir. Diggs gave vent to his feel- 
ings in the above oracular form 
at his Club, on Thursday evening 
last, on which occasion he hap- 
pened to be the Chairman. It was 
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junior members reading apassage 
from a scientific Journal, to the 
effect that water was almost as 
much a friend to fire, as an enemy 
— and that, at any rate, they were 
near of kin — quoting Mr. Phil- 
lips, the Inventor of the lire An- 
nihilator, as a practical authority 
on the subject. This was what 
had so enraged Mr. Diggs, sugar- 
baker, and chairman of the Albert 
Rock and Toffee Club. 

Mr. John Diggs is a man who 
always carries his will before him, 
like acrown on acushion, while his 
reason follows like a page, holding 
up the skirts of his great coat. 
Honest -hearted, and not without 
gencrosity, he is much esteemed 
in spite of his many perversities. 
Ile possesses a shrewd observa- 
tion, and a good understanding, 
when once you can get at it; but 
his energies and animal spirits 
commonly carry him out of all 
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in consequence of one of the;Mr. Phillips dare to say he could 


extinguish the most violent flames 
without the use of water; and to 
see, with his own eyes, the total 
failure of the attempt, and the ex- 
posure of the humbug. 

To make sure of entire sym- 
athy in all his perversities, Mr. 
Jiggs had brought his wife with 

him; and to insure a ready assis- 
tance in the detection of any 
tricks, his foreman, Mr. White, 
had been sent on by the steamer. 
A real reason lay at the bottom of 
all this; for the work-place and 
warchouse of Mr. Diggs were 
worth 60,0002.; part of which sum, 
no insurance could cover; and his 
stock in trade as well as his works, 
he but too well knew, were of a 
most combustible nature. No 
laughing matter — therefore not 
a thing to be trifled with. 

Mr. Diggs met his foreman in 
the yard, waiting for his arrival; 
and the party having displayed 


bounds, so that to bring him back) their tickets, were ushered across 
to rational judgment is a work ofjand around, till they came to a 


no small difficulty. He is open to 


large brick building, with a long 


conviction, as he always says, but! row of arched window-holes along 


the is a tip-top specimen of the 
class who commonly use that ex- 
Reet his open door is guarded 

y all the bludgeons of obstinacy, 
behind which sits a pig-headed 
will, with its eyes half shut. 

This is the man, and in the con- 
dition of mind which may be con- 
jectured from his speech in the 
chair, just quoted, who drove u 
in his gig last Friday, as the cloc 
struck four, to the gates of the 
London Gas Works, Vauxhall, in 


the top, apparently for the ready 
escape of volumes of smoke. The 
window-holes all looked ver 
black about the edges. So did the 
door-posts. ‘The walls were very 
dingy and besmutched. Mrs.Diggs 
had put on her best at bonnet 
with orange ribbons, and her pink 
and fawn-coloured silk shawl. 
She had a sudden misgiving, but 
it couldn’t be helped now. 

They were ushered through a 
large, smutty.door, into a brick 


order to hear, with his own ears,| building, paved with bricks, and 
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having arched recesses, here and! turpentine, &c. A light sprinkling 


there, at the lower part. Com- 
modious retreats, in case the 
flames put forth their tongues 
beyond their usual range, and ad- 
vanced towards the centre of the 
building, —as Mr. Diggs devoutly 
hoped they might. At one end, 
the wooden frame-work of a 
house, with ground-floor, and 
first and second floor, presented 
its front. It was black and charred 
from recent fire, with sundry 
repairs of new planks, which 
“brought out” the black of the 
rest, both without and within, to 
the greatest advantage. Level 
with the lowest window was a sort 
of lecturer’s stage of rough planks, 
at the back of which lay the model 
of aship’s hull, some six or seven 
fect in fonpel? and to the right of 
this, the model of a house, with 
lower and upper floor, of about 
two feet and a half in height. 
Fronting this stage, model ship, 
model house, and actual house, 
was a semicircle of chairs and 
benches — not too near — with 
aun room left at the sides forthe 
sudden flight of visitors who had 


of sawdust completed the furnish- 
ing of this hall,m which one of the 
most extraordinary of all our 
modern discoveries (provided it 
prove thoroughly efficient) was 
ubout to be subjected to trial. 

Mr. Diggs having planted his 
foreman at one horn of the cres- 
cent of chairs, and dragging his 
wife (whose thoughts of her hand- 
some bonnet and shawl were 
written in shady lines all over her 
face) to a dirty-seated bench, on 
the other, he darted straight across 
to the scene of action, and without 
a moment’s hesitation or cere- 
mony, ascended the lecturer’s 
stage, and diving with nose and 
hands into the model of the ship’s 
hull, began to explore its contents. 

The hold, and, indeed, all the 
interior of the hull, he found to be 
full of patent firewood, for the 
rapid kindling of fire, each se- 
oe piece being sufficient to 

ight an ordinary fire; but here, 
there was nothing else. He passed 
on to the model+house; opened 
the door, and looked in. Here, 
also, he found a quantity of patent 


seated themselves in an inere-!fire-wood, lying on both floors. 


dulous and unimaginative state 
of mind, nearer than subsequent 
events seemed to warrant. hen, 
there were the arched recesses; 
then, a low stage with seats; then, 
a broad flight of wooden stairs at 
the opposite end, by which visitors 
could ascend to a high platform, 
leading also to side galleries, on 
the same level. The whole place 
was most eloquent to the olfactory 
nerves of coal-tar, pitch, resin, 


A trap door was left open in the 
roof to allow of the escape of the 
smoke. Mr. Diggs now descended 
from the little stage, andadvanced 
to the door of the house which was 
to be set on fire. He entered the 
doorway, and immediately found 
himself in a dark chamber filled 
with charred planks, pitched 
slanks, cross-pieces of new wood, 
binckeaed beams, and a variety of 
hangings and festoons made of 
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shavings saturated with conl- tar, assembled , ‘many of them of the 
resin, and turpentine. A staircase, | aristocratic class, to judge by the 
or, rather,a broad charred ladder,!row of liveries, coachmen, and 
led up to the first floor. Mr. Diggs |footmen, who lined one of theside 
forthwith ascended, and esp ec Sema ag Mrs. Diggs comforted 
upon @ flooring perfectly black;/herself with the sight of many 
in fact, the whole room seemed /elegantly - dressed ladies, who 
made of charcoal, with here andjseated themselves on the chairs 
there a new plank laid across, or/and benches in front of the little 
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slanting upwards, smeared with 
coal-tar, and adorned like the 
ground - floor, with shavings 
steeped in resin, pitch, turpentine, 
and other combustible matter. 
“Well,” thought Mr. Diggs, “at 
all events, there ‘ll be flames: 
enough.” Asecond charred ladder 
formed a staircase leading to the 





stuge, or platform. Perhaps the 
smoke and smuts might not be so 
very bad, after all, or might be 
ariven back by the wind, Of this 
it was rational to entertain some 
hopes, as the whole building was 
in a thorough draught, evinced by 


‘many a sneeze and cough, —a 


condition some ot the visitors 





top floor; but this was so dilapi-/thought very unnecessary to be 
dated and rotten from recent! endured before the conflagration 
burning, that our sceptical sugar-! commenced. 
baker couldventure todonomore| Mr. Phillips now ascended the 
than clamber up, and rest his chin | latform, and commenced his 
on the blackened boards of the ‘oviellectute. He said he had no 
floor above, in which position he’ sort of intention to undervalue the 
clung by the smutty tips of his;real service of water in cases of 
fingers, and stared around, above fire, but only to show that water 
him, and on all sides. He then, was by no means the most efficient 
slowly descended, and as he made | agent. The more active part of 
his way out of the front door, he fire was flame; all fire commenced 
hugged himself with the firm: with flame, and upon this, when at 
belief that if the house were fairly a great height, water in any porta- 
set on fire (as he determined it! ble quantities, was comparatively 
should be), and the flames were’ powerless. Moreover, there were 
allowed to get into full play, no-!many materials, forming the staple 
thing could stop them tilltheyhad!commodity of various trades, 
burned the house to the ground,/which, being ignited, not only 
and communicated with the brick | defied the power of water, but their 
building — when the regular fire- state of combustion was actually 
engines, with their torrents of;increased by the application of 
water, would, of course, be sent'water. This was ie case with 
for, with all imaginable speed. oil or turpentine, when on fire, 
Meantime, a considerable num-'with tar, gas, ardent spirits, &c. 
ber of people of all ranks had: Every distiller must know this 
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— and so must every sugar- 
baker. 

Mr. Diggs suddenly shifted his 
vue from the right to the left leg; 

ut said nothing. This was not 
the point at issue. 

In illustration of hislastremark, 
Mr. Phillips called upon his au- 
dience to imagine the hull of the 
model ship to be a ship at sea 
with a large crew, many passen- 

ers, and a valuable cargo on 


oard,— part of the cargo con- 
sisting of highly combustible 
materials. The ship takes fire! 


Thealarmis given, allhands called 
on deck, the fire-engine got out, 
the pumps set to work! But before 
this has been done, ithappensthat 
a cask of spirits or turpentine has 
taken fire! (So saying, Mr. Phillips 
sets light to a quantity of spirits of 
turpentine in an iron vessel in the 
ship). The flames rise rapidly ! — 
terrifically —they ascend the fore- 
rigging, which, being all tarred, is 

uickly in a blaze! Now all is 

ismay and confusion, more 
especially among the passengers. 
Some of these, however, retain 
sufficient presence of mind to be 
able to assist the sailors in pump- 
ing. They drench the ship with 
water, —they pour a continual 
stream from the engine upon the 
flames of theturpentine! (Atthese 
words Mr. Phillips dips a jug ina 
bucket of water, and pours it upon 
the flames.) But it only increases 
them — ot does so)— more water 
is dashed upon the flames by the 
men (Mr. Phillips suits the action 
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result. Now, the fire communi- 
cates with asecond barrel of spirits 
of turpentine; the flames rise on 
all sides, and ascend with a con- 
tinuous roar to the rigging of the 
mainmast, which is rapidly ina 
blaze. (The model ship 1s literally 
all inablaze.) In despair and mad- 
ness, buckets of water are flung 
at random — nobody knows what 
he is doing; all rush wildly about, 
preparing to leap overboard at the 
very moment they scream loudest 
for the boats!—the boats! — 
when an individual suddenly re- 
collects, as by a flash of thought, 
that there is a machine on board 
called a Fire- Annihilator. (Here 
Mr. Phillips seizes upon a small 
brass machine, out of which he 
causes a white vapour to issue.) 
In a second or two the flames are 
half extinguished; — he carries 
the machine to the other flaming 
mast, and to the casks in the fore- 
hold, — the flames are gone! 

And so they are! Of the volume 
of flames in the model ship, which 
by this time had risen tothe height 
of cight or nine feet, not a flash 
remains, — they were annihilated 
in four or five seconds. The 
machine which wrought this won- 
der was like a brass shaving-pot, 
or bachelor’s coffee-pot, and cer- 
tainly not larger. 

But how was Mr. Diggs affected 
by this? Did the worthy sugar- 
baker look peculiarly wise, or did 
he stand rather aghast at his own 
wisdom? Neither the one, nor the 
other. Had Mr. Phillips been a 


to the word) and by the boldest of|fine actor, the foregoing scene, 


the passengers, but with no better 


with its fiery illustration, and the 
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frantic yet fruitless use of water, 
would have had a tremendous 
effect; but his manner was not 
sufficiently excited, and, worse 
than this, he very much damaged 
the effect, and the conviction it 
would have carried with it, by 
turning his back towards the 
audience when he poured the 
water upon the flames, so that 
“standing in his own light,” it was 
impossible for many people to see 
whether the water was really 
poured into the model ship, or 
over the other side, unless they 
could have scen through his body. 
This was not lost upon John 
Diggs, who loudly murmurcd his 
dissatisfaction, accordingly, in 
opposition to the general ee 
of those who didsee, which follow- 
ed the rapid extinction of the 
flames. How this was accomplished 
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same result would follow if I were 
to dash a lighted match into oil.” 

“Let us see!” exclaimed Mr. 
Diggs; but he was called to order 
by a number of voices. 

Mr. Phillips had been led many 
years ago, as he now informed us, 
to consider the nature of fire and 
water. It so chanced that he had 
witnessed most of the great con- 
flarrations which have happened 
in London during the last twenty 
or thirty years. The destruction 
to the Royal Exchange, the Houses 
of Parliament — the fire at the 
Tower, theatres, great warehouses 
— he was present at them all; and 
he could not but observe amidst 
the prodigious efforts made to 
save them, that water was compa- 
ratively powerless upon violent 
flames; and therefore inadequate 
to the task it was called upon to 


Mr. Diggs did notknow; hesimply|perform. He was also witness of 
considered that water had notia series of terrible volcanic erup- 


had fair play. He suspected some 
trick. 

‘The existence of water,” pur- 
sued Mr. Phillips, ‘‘is continuous, 
flowing, not quickly to be de- 
stroyed; the lite of fire is momen- 
tary. (He explodes a large lucifer- 
match.) Now you see it at its 
height! (He dashes it into water). 
Now itis nothing! Its life is from 
instant to instant. Why has it 
become nothing? Because water 
is its natural antagonist? No — 
but because fire cannot exist with- 
out a certain quantity of air; and 
when it is entirel 
water, this requisite quantit 


tions. He was in a seventy-four 
gun-ship in the Mediterranean at 
the time. For thirty or forty days 
there was an eruption, and some- 
times two or three, almost daily. 
The most terrific of these — and 
by which they were nearly lost, 
having been driven towards it, 
and only saved by a sudden 
change of wind — was of such 
force, that the shock was felt 
throughout the south of Europe, — 
from the Rock of Gibraltar, to 
Stromboli. A volcanic island was 
thrown up in the middle of the sea, 


immersed in|from a depth of four or five hun- 
of}dred feet. 


This island was of 


air is suddenly withdrawn, and the| molten lava, and rose in the form 


fire as instantly dies. 


The very|of a crescent with an open crater, 
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into which the sea continually 
rushed like a cataract. But the 
fire within was not extinguished. 
At each successive eruption, the 
water was ejected with a force 
that sent it up two miles, and some- 
times three miles high — again to 
descend in thousands of tonsupon 
the crater, but. without extinguish- 
ing the fire. The sea was boiling 
for a quarter of a mile on one side 
of the island: the fire was com- 
pletely beyond its power. Instead 
of extinguishing fire, the water 
was made to boil. But he ob- 
served this further phenomenon. 
A dense cloud of vapour was some- 
times generated; and whenever 
the wind bore this vapour into the 
flames, they were immediately ex- 
tinguished. 

A consideration of these pheno- 
menaled Mr. Phillips to the follow- 
ing conclusions. Wire and water 
are not natural enemies, but ee 
near relations. They are eac 
composed of the same elements; 
and in the same proportions; the 
component parts of water can be 
turned into fire; and when fire 
ceases to be fire, it becomes water. 
(This latter proposition caused 
Mr. Diggs to prick up his ears, but 
he said nothing.) The two ele- 
ments had by no means the direct 
and immediate power over each 
other that was generally supposed. 
Water was a compact body, and 
acting in this body, it could not 
act simultaneously on the par- 
ticles of gases which produce 
flame ; but a gaseous vapour being 
of an equally subtle nature with 
the gases it has to attack, can in- 
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stantly intermix with them. Find, 
therefore, a gaseous vapour, which 
shall intercept the contact of the 
gases of flame, and thus prevent 
their chemical union, their inflam- 
matory forces are thereby de- 
stroyed, and the flame is at once 
extinguished. 

The means ofimmediately gene- 
rating this gaseous vapour had, 
after numerous experiments du- 
ring many years, been discovered 
by Mr. Phillips. With this com- 
pee his machine, called the 
‘ire Annihilator, was charged. 

He pointed to the small model 
house. It was made of iron, and 
filled with combustible materials. 
Ife had had the honour of exhibit- 
ing it. before many crowned heads. 

«Like the Wizard of the North!” 
muttered Mr. Diggs, looking con- 
temptuously at the model. 

The fuel within it, is now igni- 
ted. The flames rapidly spread, 
and ascend to the upper floor. A 
thick smoke issues fron the trap- 
door on the roof, 

“Here,” said Mr. Phillips, ‘‘is a 
house on fire! Some of the in- 
mates are trying to escape by the 
trap-door on the roof. They make 
their way out. The fire-escapes 
of the Royal Socicty are in atten- 
dance with their usual prompti- 
tude; their courageous men are 
ascending the ladders to assist the 
inmates in their descent. But 
where are the inmates? Two of 
them have fallen down somewhere, 
another has actually got back into 
the attic. The reason is, that life 
cannot exist In that smoke which 
the fire gencrates.”’ 
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A lighted match being held 1 
ar ; in 
ib, inetantly went-out. nee ee of potassa and sugar, 
repeated quickly, once or twice. ‘of sul eee as a few drops 
It always went out. The interior, upon knob drt a eae 
of the house was full of flam | rives down & pin, 
‘ ames. ° 
One of the little Fire Annihilators | different ee ee: ens 
was now applied to the door of the tact, igni ae 
r te the whole; and 
inodel. ‘Lhe flames sunk to n ee ae ole; and the gas 
: o-| of t 
thing almost immediately. A thick ee eel ic shan colin ieee 
vapour was left in their place. But du ec WeneE eed 
‘ : ] lace. ‘duces a steam d tl i » 
in this vapour life can exist. Mr./es sar aealas re whole 
Phillips again lights a match, and Bune elea in a dense and 
applies it to the vapour issuing Pre meet ONS: 
through the drap-door. The | for ie ations were now made 
match continues to burn. Mr ee nee pore thethree-r oomed 
Phillips then thrusts his ni sensation” passed over 
through the door, and holds sabes pe and several ladies began 
match in the interior of the house from tl a: their chairs, and retire 
Woes SU -Sulleontmace- to ee ee 1e ee in front of the 
immideeahe vapour Im ehiseapour ured iF a ae Mr. Phillips as- 
hiuan life equalls-ncst ce on there was no danger, 
“Don’t believe it!” inuttered the aac Bice Beene me 
Mr. Diggs, amidst the ot}! be | 'S; at the same time, he 
ae s » otherwise re ' 
unanimous applause, in which was: tht oh a oe 
lost his additional request, — “Set / that ever ar purposely arranged 
fire to the real house, and havelagai t he isadvantage should be 
Aone witht? ; : eee wake pe house was full 
Mr. Phillips here describe : | vont us 1b C materials — the 
SR TiRen fick eae caniplicer OiaKe Ge he aoe sale 
tions had been reduced toasimple would o was indeed) and they 
: nple would observe tl 
form and action. Ashecl a serve thatthe commence- 
: : 1asprinted ment of the full fore : 
this for general circulation, it wi ie full force of the fire 
it will would be al : ; 
be sufiicient to state that the ordi-| wi jalnost medio ent 
e . Siete e oO d = 4 Ie 
nary size is lessthan that of aa eee See a a 
upright iron coal-skuttle, and its! all ¢ ; sty areas nap et 
: ; all conflagrations. Lastly, | 
weipht not greater than yh . Lastly, he call- 
easily carried by mn ie Scene nee a a eae geet iae 
to any part of the hou | ry of the flames would be 
thereea wih a sompoundot pea ae ae He Sites minal 
coal, nitre and psu | are Inge ms nt. ; 
into the form of Baan brick. ‘The 1 : tes ut further words alighted 
igniter is a glass tube inserted acerca panies t : aavheee ci 
the top of the brick, i i Pad OEE Sea 
; , inclosing two that hang in the ground- , 
phials — one filled witha mixture the house. Brounesl one et 
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It sparkles — blazes — and in, vapour. The hand of Mr. Phil- 
one moment the lower room is full) lips assists him, and they both go 
of flames! In the next, they have|to the window and look out upon 
risen to the floor above — they|the company. Mr. Diggs coughs 
crackle, roar, and beat about,ja little, but, to his disappointment, 
springing up to the roof, and dart-/is not suffocated. In another se- 
ing out tongues and forks to the| cond or two, hecan take his breath 
right and left of the building, while| freely. Very odd. 

a deus hot cloud of smoke, fullof; Mr. Diggs is more than stag- 
red fragments of shavings and/ gered by sucha proof. He begins 
other embers comes floating and|to suspect there may besomething 
dancing over the heads of the as-|in it. As Mr. Phillips assists the 
sembled company. LEverybody| worthy sugar-baker over a piece 
has arisen from his seat, — ladies| of very burnt and precarious-look- 


— gentlemen, — and now all the 
visitors, are crowding towards the 
other end of the building! The 
whole place is filled with the roar 
of flames, the noise of voices, 
hurrying feet, and rustling gar- 
ments — and clouds of hotsmoke! 

But suddenly a man enters the 
building from a side- door, bear- 


ing flooring, out ata side hole in 
the house, as the stairs are no 
longer safe, Mr. Diggs thanks him 
very civilly for his attention, and 
—he almost adds — for the satis- 
factory result of this last experi- 
ment; but he checked himself. 
Time would show. 

Meanwhile, all was pleasant con- 


ing a portable Fire Annihilator of} fusion, and applause, and wonder, 
the size we have mentioned; he is/and satisfaction, and congratula- 
followed by a second. The ma-|tion, and the re-arrangement of 
chines are vomiting forth a dense habiliments, and the polishing of 


white vapour. They 


house. 


hitc enter just;smutty faces, and laughing and 
within the door-way of the blazing | good pages | 
A change instantly takes; With some difficult 


the company. 
y, Mr. Digna 


place in the colour and action of| discovered his wife, and with al- 


the flames, as though they grew 
pale in presence of their master. 
They sink. There is nothing but 
darkness — and the dense white 
vapour coiling about in triumph. 

‘Life can now exist!’’ cries Mr. 
Philips, rushing into the house, 
and ascending the blackened 
stairs. Mr. Diggs (hoping he 
ane be suffocated) instantly 
follows. He gains the top of the 


most equal difficulty recognised 
her after he had foundher. She 
had been honoured more than al- 
most any one else, with the falling 
embers and black smut of the con- 
flagration. Her pink and fawn- 
coloured silk shawl was spotted all 
over, and looked like a leopard- 
skin; the orange ribbons on her 
bonnet were speckled, and other- 
wise toadied, while her face, after 


ladder, and plants one foot on the/a diligent use of her handkerchief 
floor. He cannot see for the thick | (having no glass, or friend to ask), 
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had a complete shady tint all over 
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of a steam-engine, and the boy 


it, giving her the appearance of| being in a state of confusion, was 


one of those complexions of lead 
colour, presented by unfortunate 
invalids who have had occasion to 
undergo a course of nitrate of 
silver. Many other persons were 
in a spotty and smutted predica- 
ment, but none so bad as poor 
Mrs. Diggs, except, indeed her 
husband; but he was insensible to 
such matters. 

Issuing forth into the spacious 
yard of the gas works, a final de- 
monstration was about to be given 
to the visitors on their way out. 
A circular pool, of eighteen feet 
in circumference, was filled with 
tarandnaphtha. This thick liquid 
mixture was ignited, and in a few 
seconds the whole surface sent up 
a prodigious blaze of great bril- 
liancy. A boy of about eleven 
years of age (apparently a stranger 
to the machine, to judge from his 
awkwardness) was desired to 
strike down the knob which put 
the portable Fire Annihilator in 
action. He did so; and imme- 
diately the thick white vapour 
began to gush forth. The boy 
carried the machine, with very 
little effort, to within four or five 
feet of the flames. Instantly the 
flames changed colour, as though 
with a sortof ghastly purple horror 
of their destroyer — and, in a few 
seconds, down they sank, and be- 
came nothing. Phere lay the 
black mixture, looking as if it had 
never been disturbed. But the 
machine, meantime, went on vo- 
miting forth its vapour, with sur- 
plus power, like the escape-pipe 


bringing the machine back among 
the company assembled round, 
who all begun to retreat, when 
somebody connected with the 
Workstoldhim to let it off against 
the dead wall. While this was 
taking place, the same individual 
remarked aloud, that the vapour 
could not only be breathed after 
it had ascended and extinguished 
a fire, but would not burn even 
as it rushed forth fresh and furious 
from the machine. Ashe said this, 
he passed his hand through it once 
or twice. Mr. Diggs suddenly 
thought he had a last chance, — 
and, rushing forward, passed his 
hand (hoping he might be dread- 
fully scorched) through the fierce 
vapour as it rushed out. Actually, 
he was not at all scorched. It was 
only rather hot. THe passed his 
hand backwards and forwards 
twice more — a sort of greasy and 
rather dirty warm moisture co- 
vered his ea — this was all. 
John Diggs was fairly conquered 
— admitted it to himself — and, 
seeking out Mr. ee went 
honestly up to him, and shook him 
heartily by the hand — saying, 
with a laugh, that if all was fairly 
done, and no necromancy, he had 
witnessed a great fact, and hecon- 
gratulated him. 

Still — in a friendly way — he 
could not help asking Mr. Phillips 
for a word of explanation as to his 
assertion that fire and water were 
of the same family — in fact, con- 
vertible, each into the other. Mr. 
Phillips accordingly favoured Mr. 
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Diggs with the following remarks: 
— “Fire,” said he, “is mainly 
composed of raga of oxygen, 
and one part of hydrogen; thus 
making a whole of nine parts. 
When fire ceases to be fire, it be- 
comes water, retaining the saine 
elements and proportions, viz., 
eight of oxygen and one of hy- 
drogen, and will weigh (if the 
measure has been in pounds) nine 
pounds orparts. If you decompose 
these nine pounds of water by 
voltaic battery, the gases gene- 
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great value of this magnificent dis- 
covery of Mr. Phillips, consists in 
its immediate command over the 
active part of fire, viz., flame : 
whereby a fire in a large building 
full of combustible materials, a 
private dwelling, a theatre, or a 
ship at sea, may be extinguished 
beforeithas time to make any ver 

destructive advances. But in all 
cases where a fire has gained any 
ascendancy, and extended over a 
considerable space, the use of 
water after the flames have been 


rated will render eight pounds of/extinguished, continucs as im- 


oxygen and one of hydrogen. 
Moreover, this law of nature 
cunnot be deranged or disturbed 
by human agency. If, to make 
fire, youtake eight parts of oxygen, 
andtwo of eee the false pro- 
portion will not prevent the pro- 
duct of tire; for the principle of 
fire, asif by instinct, will elect its 
own proper propertions, become 
fire, and throw over the excess, 
whether the error be an excess of 
oxygen or hydrogen.” 

“Thank you, Sir—thank you!” 
said Mr. John Diggs; — but he 
determined to take a glass of punch 
with a friend of his, an experi- 
mental chemist, that same evening. 

Now, taking it for granted that 
there is no necromancy in all this, 
it may be asked, how will the dis- 
covery affect, not only the Fire- 


portant as ever. ‘The red heat 
which remains on the smouldering 
and heated materials, may re- 
ignite; and it is to prevent this, 
that water is still an imperative 
requisition. Moreover, water is 
necessary to drench adjoining 
chambers, party-walls,or adjoining 
houses and premises, to prevent 
their lability to taking fire from 
the conflagration that has already 
commenced. We earnestly trust, 
therefore, that the greatest una- 
nimity will exist in all branches 
of this great Fire and Water Ques- 
tion, and that they will cordially 
receive the new Vapour into ami- 
cable partnership and co-opera- 
tion. Fully recognising the im- 
mense importance to the commu- 
nity at large, of a body of brave, 
well-trained, and skilful men, like 


Brigade of London, but the use of|those of the Fire Brigade, and 


fire-engines (with hose and water) 
all over the country, and the civi- 
lised world. Will they not be su- 


those who compose the staff of the 
Fire Escapes of the Royal Society 
(and two more efficient and ad- 


erseded? We answer without|mirable staffs do not exist in this 


esitation, we think they will by 
no means be superseded. One 


country, or any other country); 
we think, after Mr. Phillips's in- 
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vention has passed through every |lately taken to call the “antago- 


test that can reasonably be re- 
quired, that all Fire-engines, and 
every Fire-escape, would do well 
to have one or more of these Fire 
Annihilators with them as a re- 
gular part of their apparatus. 

Of the Fire-escapes of the Royal 
Society, the promptitude of their 
action (they are almost always first 
at a fire), and the many lives saved 
by them every year — nay, some- 
times, in the course of a week — 
we had contemplated asubstantive 
account, but have been withheld 
by “the impossibility of doing 
justice to the various patents 
without accurate drawings and 
diagrams. However, as these are 
already before the public, we may 
content ourselves by saying, that, 
whether the Royal Society make 
use of the Fire-escape invented by 
Winter and Sons, by Wivell, or 
by Davies, the humane exertions 
of the Society have attained a suc- 
cess which commands the admi- 
ration, and ensures the gratitude, 
of society at large. 

Respecting the annihilating pro- 
perties of water, much may be 
said, and will be said; but all in 
vain, until the water companies 
are brought to their senses, and 
the utter abolition of domestic 
cisterns and water-butts is ef- 
fected. Without the continuous 
supply system — till all the water- 
pipes in all the houses and all the 
streets are kept always fully char- 
ged at high pressure, conflagra- 
tions never will, and never can, 
bepromptly put out by the agency 


of what the penny-a-liners have: 
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nistic element.” Fire engines, if 
not wholly laid aside, must be 
only kept for exceptional cases, 
and the Fire Brigade — well con- 
ducted, efficient, courageous as it 
is — may, some of these days, be 
turned into a corps of reserve. 
With the mains ever charged, with 
water at high service, no engines 
will be required. At the first 
alarm of fire, the policeman pulls 
up the fire-plug— which should be 
opposite every sixth or eighth 
house — fixes the hose, and out 
spouts a cataract in two minutes. 
Assistance arrives; trails of hoses 
are made to lead from the rows of 
plugs on either side, or in other 
streets, and in five minutes a de- 
nage — and no more fire. 
or the extinguishing of fire, 
time is @ most important conside- 
ration. <A few gallons of water 
would be effective if used at once, 
where thousands of gallons would 
effect little after ten or fifteen mi- 
nutes had elapsed. The average 
time the Brigade engines take in 
arriving at a fire after the first 
alarm is ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour, rapid asare their move- 
ments. The Parish engines are 
far more numerous, but always 
last—and seldom of any use when 
they do come. Conceive a parish 
beadle at a fire! ee 
In some towns in the wath — 
among others Preston, Oldham, 
Ashton, Bolton, Bury, and Man- 
chester — the continuous water 
supply system has been in use for 
some time with manifest benefit to 
the inhabitants. The fireping and 
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jet, without engines, have, in 
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a heavy weight, which would in- 


these places, already done great/stantly run down an iron wire 


execution. Underrecentimprove- 
ments, also, the same plans have 
been adopted in Hamburgh; Phi- 
ladelphia and other American 
towns have, in their wisdom, 
“done likewise.”” On one occa- 


leading to the knob and pin of his 
special Annihilator — ignite the 
contents of the machine, and de- 
stroy the flames in his sugar-ba- 
kery, while he slept soundly in 
his bed 


sion, at Liverpool, a fire was ex- 
tinguished by a hose which was 
promptly applied; a fire- engine 
arrived presently after, when the THE SICKNESS AND 
engine-man, finding the fire had; HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE 
been extinguished, knocked the OF BLEABURN. 
hoseman down, as an impertinent ropes Anes, 


fellow. 

In factories, and other large CHAPTER VIII. 
buildings, ifanarrangementofthe| THr spectacle of carrying the 
above kind were adopted, onthe|Good Lady up to the brow was 
first alarm of fire a man would|more terrifying to the people of 
only have to unwind a hose, and|Bleaburn than any of the funerals 
turn a cock. This, with one ofjthey had seen creeping along by 
the Fire Annihilators at hand,|the same path, — more even than 
would probably render the build-|the passage of the laden cart, with 
ing quite secure. 2. the pall over it, on the morning of 

hese improvements anf’ pre- the opening of the new burying- 
cautions. carry with them a variety | grounds. The people ofBleaburn, 
of interesting consequences, —|extremely ignorant, were naturally 


such as the check to incendiarism,|extremely superstitious. It was 
the effect on insurances, the be-|not only the very ignorant who 
nefit to health by the plug and|were superstitious. The fever it- 


hose being used daily in washing|self was never supposed to be 
the streets, and thus destroying|more catching than a mood of 
foul exhalations after a storm, &c.|superstition; and so it now ap- 

While bringing this paper to a|peared in Bleaburn. For many 
conclusion, welearn that Mr. John|weeks past the Good Lady had 
Diggshas determined to have a|been regarded as a sort of talis- 
self-adting Fire Annihilator fixed|man in the Le haa ossession. 
in a central position of his ware-|She breathed out such cheerful- 
house; so that ifa fireshould burst|ness wherever she turned her 
out in the night, the flames would | face, that it seemed as if the place 
melt one or other of a series of|/could not go quite to destruction 
leaden wires, any one of which|while she was in it. Some who 
being thus divided, would liberate! would not have admitted to them- 
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selves that they held such an im- said the doctor. ‘Damp and dis- 
pression were yet infected with) agreeable as it is, this December 
the common dismay, as well as\is as warm as September.” 
with the sorrow of parting with} ‘“Five-and-twenty sorts of 
her. If Mary had had the least/flowers out in my garden,” ob- 
idea of the probable effect of her;served Mr. Kirby. “I set the 
departure, she would have been|boys to count them yesterday. 
less admired by the Kirbys for her| We shall have as many as that on 
docility, —for she would certainly|Christmas-day. <A thing unheard 
have insisted on staying where she | of!”’ 
was. “There will be no Christmas 
“T declare I don’t know what|kept this year, surely,"’ said the 
to do,” the doctor confessed in! doctor. 
confidence to the clergyman.) ‘JI don’t know that. My wife 
“Every patient J have is drooping,;and I were talking it over yester- 
and the people in the strect look) day. Wethink * * Well, my 
like creatures under doom. The boy,” to a little fellow who stood 
comet was bad enough; and, bes pulling his forelock, ‘what have 
fore we have well done with it, ‘ou to say tome? [I am wanted at 
here is a panic which is ten Hines hoine, am I? Is Mrs. Kirby 
worse.” there?” 

“TI tried to lend ahand to help| The doctor heard him say to 
you against the comet,”’ replied: himself, ‘‘Thank God!” when 
fr. Kirby. “I think I may be of they saw the lady coming out of a 
some use again now. Shall tellicottage near. The doctor had 
them it is a clearcase of idolatry ?”’|long suspected that the clergyman 

‘Why, it is in fact 80,Mr. Kirby;|and his wife were as sensible of 
but yet, I shrink from appearing|one another’s danger as the most 
to cast the slightest disrespect on|timid person in Bleaburn was of 
her.” his own; and now he was sure of 

‘“‘Of course; of course. The it. Henceforth, he understood 
thing I want to show them is what that they were never easy out of 
she would think, — how shocked'one another’s sight; and that 
she would be if she knew the state; when the clergyman was sent for 


of mind she left behind.” from the houses he was passing, 
“Ah! if you can do that!” his first idea always was that his 
“T will see about it. Now tell/wife was taken ill. It was so. 
me how we are going on.”’ They were not people of senti- 


The doctor replied by a look, ment. They had settled their case 
which made Mr. Kirby shake his, with readiness and decision, when 
head. Neither of them liked to it first presented itself to them; 
say in words how awful was the and they never looked back. But 
state of things. |it did not follow that they did not 

“It is such weather you sec,” ifeel. They agreed, with the 
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smallest possible delay, that they; Mr. Kirby, because I can get no 
ought to succeed to the charge of|peace or rest, day or night; for 


Bleaburn on Mr. Finch’s death; 
that they ought to place their boys 
at school, and their two girls with 
their aunt till Bleaburn should be 
healthy again; and that they must 
stand or fall by the duty they had 
undertaken. As for separating, 
that was an idea mentioned only 
to be dismissed. They now nod- 
ded across the little street, as Mrs. 


thoughts, Sir; for thoughts.” 

Mr. Kirby glanced round him. 
‘‘Come in,” said he, ‘Come into 
my study.” 

Neale followed him in; but 
instead of sitting down, he walked 
straight to the window, and seem- 
ed to be looking into the garden. 
Mr. Kirby, who had been on foot 
all the morning, sat down and 


Kirby proceeded on her round of|waited, shaving away at a pen 


visits, and her husband went 
home, to see who wanted him 
there. 

In the corner of the little porch 
was & man sitting, crouching and 
cowering as if in bodily pain. 
Mr. Kirby went up to him, stooped 
down to see his face (but it was 
covered with his hands), and at 
last ventured to remove his hat. 
Then the man looked up. It was 
a square, hard face, which from 
its make would have seemed im- 
movable; but it was anything but 
that now. It is a strange sight, 
the working of emotion in a coun- 
tenance usually ashard as marble! 

“Neale!” exclaimed Mr. Kirby. 
“‘ Somebody ul at the farm, J am 
afraid.” 

“Not yet, Sir; not yet, Mr. 
Kirby. But Lord save us! we 
know nothing of how soon it may 
beso.” - 

“Exactly so: that has been the 
case of every man, woman, and 
child, hour by hour since Adam 
fell.” 

“Yes, Sir; but the present time 
is something different from that. 
Icame, Sir,tosay * * 


meanwhile. 

‘On Sunday, Sir,” said Neale at 
last, in a whispering kind of voice, 
“you read that I have kept back 
the hire of the labourers that reap- 
ed down my fields, and that their 
cry has entered into theears of the 
Lord.” 

“That you kept back the hire 
of the labourer?” exclaimed Mr. 
Kirby, ane turning in his seat, 
so as to face his visitor. He laid 
his hand on the pocket-bible on 
the table, opened at the Epistle of 
James, and, with his finger on the 
line, walked tothe window with it. 

“Yes, Sir, that is it,”’ said Neale. 
‘“T would return the hire I kept 
back, — (I can’t exactly say by 
fraud, for it was from hardness) 
— J would pay it all willingly now; 
but the men are dead. he fever 
has left but a few of them.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Kirby. “I 
see how itis. You think the fever 
is dogging your heels, because the 
cries of your labourers have en- 
tered into the ears of the Lord. 
You wantto buy off the complaints 
of the dead, and the anger of God, 


I came,! by spending now on the living. 
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You are afraid of dying; and you 
would rather part with your money, 
dearly as you love it, than die; and 
so you are planning to bribe God 
to let you live.” 

‘Is not that rather hard, Sir?” 

‘“‘Hard? — Is it true? that is 
the question.” 

When they came to look closely 
into the matter, it was clear 
enough. Neale, driven from his 
accustomed methods and employ- 
ments, and from his profits, and 
all his outward reliances, was 
adrift and panic-stricken. When 
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tor, and my wife and me: as he 
sends pee to each other when- 
ever they meet. I am sure you 
never heard the Good Lady say 
that she was specially sent.” 

«She is so humble, — so natu- 
ral, Sir, — she was not likely to 
say such a thing.” 

‘Very true: and she is too wise 
to think it. No — there is nothing 
to be frightened about in her 
going away. She could have done 
no good here, while unable to 
walk or sit up; and she will re- 
cover better where she is gone. 


BLEALURN. 


the Good Lady was carried out of If she recovers, as 1 expect she 


the hollow, the last security seem- 
ed gone, and the place appeared 
to be delivered over to God’s 
wrath; his share of which, his 
conscience showed him to be 
pointed out in the words of scrip- 
ture which had so impressed his 
mind, and which were ringing in 
his ears, as he said, day and night. 

“As for the Good Lady,” said 
Mr. Kirby, “I am sure I hope she 
will never hear how some of the 
people here regard her, after all 
she has done for them. If any- 
thing could bow her spirit, it would 
be that.”” Seeing Neale stare in 
surprise, he went on. ‘“‘Qne would 
think she was a kind of witch or 
sorceress; that there was some 
sort of magic about her; instead 
of her being a sensible, kind- 
hearted, fearless woman, who 
knows how to nurse, and is not 
afraid to do it when it is most 
wanted.” 

‘Don’t you think then, Sir, that 
God sent her to us?” 

“Certainly; as he sent the doc- 


will, she will come and see us; and 
1 shall think that as good luck as 
you can do; not because she car- 
ries luck about with her, but be- 
cause there is nothing we so much 
want as her example of courage, 
and sense and cheerfulness.” 

“To be sure,” said Neale, in a 
meditative way, “she could not 
keep the people from dying.” 

No indeed,” olserved Mr, 
Kirby; ‘you and some others took 
care that she should not.” 

In reply to the man’s stare of 
amazement, Mr. Kirby asked: — 

‘‘Are not you the proprietor of 
several of ie cottages in Blea- 
burn?” 

“Yes; I have seven altogether.” 

“T know them well, — too well. 
Neale, your conscience accuses 
you about the hire of your labou- 
rers: but you have done worse 
things than opp cee them about 
wages. Part of the mischief you 
may be unaware of; but I know 
‘ou are not of all. I know that 
Widow Slaney speaks to you, year 
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by year, about repairing that) be undone. 


wretched place she lives in. Have 
you done it yet? Not you! I need 
not haveasked; and yet you screw 
that poor woman for her rent till 
she cannot sleep at night for 
thinking of it. You know in your 
heart that what she says is true, 
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It is a lie, and a very 
fatal one, to say that past sins may 
be atoned for.’ 

“O, Mr. Kirby! — don’t say 
that!” 

‘‘T must say it, because it is true. 
You said yourself that you cannot 
make it up to those you have in- 


— that if her son was alive, —(and/jured, because the men are dead. 


it was partly your hardness that 
sent him to the wars, and to his 
terrible fate) —”’ 

“Stop, Sir! I cannot bear it!” 
exclaimed Neale. “Sir, you 
should not bear so hard on me. 
I have a son that met another bad 
fate at the wars: and you know it, 
Mr. Kirby.” 

“To be sureI do. And how do 
you treat him? You drove him 
away by harshness; and now you 
say he shall not come back, be- 
cause you cannot be troubled with 
a cripple at home.” 

“Not now, sir. I say no such 
thing now. When I said that, I 
wasinabad mood. I mean tobe 
kind to him now: andI have told 
him so: —that is, I have said so to 
the girl he is attached to.”’ 

“You have? You have really 
seen her, and shown respect to the 
young people?” 

“T have, Sir.” 

“Well: that is so far good. 
That is some foundation laid for 
a better future.” 

“T should be thankful, Sir, to 
make up for the past.”’ 

“Ah!” said Mr. Kirby, shaking 
his head; “that is what can never 
bedone. The people, as you say, 
are dead: the misery is suffered: 
the mischief is done, and cannot 


What is that you are saying? that 
you wish the fever had taken you; 
and you could go now and shoot 
yourself? Before you dare to say 
such things, you should look at the 
other half ofthe case. Is not the 
future greater than the past, be- 
cause we have power over it? 
And is there not a good textsome- 
where about forgetting the things 
that are behind, and pressing for- 
wards to those that are before?” 

“(), Sir! if [ could forget the 
past!” 

‘“Well: you see you have scrip- 
ture warrant for trying. But then 
the pressing forwards to better 
things must go with it. If you for- 
get the past, and go on the same 
as ever, you might as well be in 
hell at once. Then, I don’t know 
that your shooting yourself would 
do much harm to anybody.” 

* But, Sir, Iam willing to do all 
ITean. Iamwilling to spend alll 
have. Iam, indeed.” 

“Well, spend away, — money, 
time, thought, kindness, —till you 
can fairly say that you have done 
by every pe y as you would be 
done by! It will be time enough 
then to think what next. And, 
first, about these cottages of yours. 
If no more people are to die in 
them, murdered by filth and damp, 
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you have no time to lose. You 
must not sit here, talking remorse, 
and planning fine deeds, but you 
must set the work going this 
very day. Come! let us go and 
see.” 

Farmer Neale walked rather 
feebly through the hall: so Mr. 
Kirby called him into the parlour, 
and gave him a glass of wine. 
Still, as they went down the street, 
one man observed to another, that 
Neale looked ten years older in a 
day. 


ever, with some signs of returning| Mr. 
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ly agreed to pull them down, and 
rebuild them with every improve- 
ment requisite to health. o the 
others he would supply what was 
wanting, and especially drainage. 
They stood in such a cluster that 
it was practicable to drain them all 
into a gully of the rock which, by 
being covered over, by a little 
buildin up at one end, and a 
little blasting at one side, might 
be made into a considerable tank, 
which was to be closed by a tight- 


BLEABURN. 


He looked round him, how- ta and very heavy slab at top. 
Si 


rby conceded so much to 


pie when he saw the boys at|/the worldly spirit of the man he 
their street - cleaning, and ob-jhad to deal with, as to point out 


served, 
looked wholesome enough. 


that hereabouts things|that the manure thus saved would 


so fertilise his fields as soon to re- 


‘‘Mere outside scouring,” said/pay the cost of this batch of drain- 


Mr. Kirby. 


“Better than dirt, as/age. 
far as it goes; unless, indeed, it|/at the moment. 


Neale did not care for this 
He was too sore 


makes us satisfied to have whited|at heart at the spectacle of these 


sepulchres for dwellings. 
and see the uncleanness within.” 


Come} cottages and their inmates, — too 


much shaken by remorse and fear, 


Mr. Kirby did not spare him.|— for any idea of profit and loss: 


He took him through all the seven} but Mr. Kirby thought it as well to 
cottages, for which he had extorted | point out the fact, as it might help 
extravagant rents, without ful-|/to animate the hard man to pro- 
filling any conditions on his own|ceed in a good work, when his 
part. He showed him every bit|present melting mood should be 
of broken roof, of damp aa of| passing away. 

soaked floor. He showed him| ‘Well: I think this is all we can 
every heap of filth, every puddle|/do to-day,” said Mr, Kirby, as 
of nastiness caused by there being|they issued from the seventh cot- 
no drains, or other means of re-|tage. ‘‘The worst of it is, the 
moval of refuse. He advised him|workmen from O— will not come, 
to make a note of every repair;— I am afraid no builder will 
needed; and, when he saw that/come, even to make an estimate — 
Neale’s hand shook so that hejtill we are declared free of fever. 
could not write, took the pencil|But there is a good deal that your 
from his hand, and did it himself.|own people can do.” 

Two of the seven cottages he con- “'Bhey can knock on a few slates 
demned utterly: and N eale eager-' before dark, Sir; and those win- 
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dows can be mended to-day. I;yard, and taken your duck eggs, 
trust, Mr. Kirby, you will give me! thought that I was preaching at 
encouragement; and notbeharder| him, last Sunday; though I knew 
ou can help.” nothing about it. He wished to 

“Why, Neale; the thing is this.; make reparation; and he asked 
You do not hold your doom from; me if] thought you would forgive 
my hand; and you ought not tojhim. Do you really wish to know 
hang upon my words. You come/my answer? I told himI thought 
to me to tell me what you feel, and| you would not: but that he must 
to ask whatI think. All I can do|confess and make reparation, 


is to be honest with you, and (as 
indeed I am) sorry for you. Time 
must do the rest. Ifyou are now 
acting well from fear of the fever 
only, time will show you how 
worthless is the effort; for you 
will break off as soon as the fright 
has passed away. If you really 
mean to do justly and love mercy, 
through good and bad fortune, 
time will prove you there, too: 
and then you will see whether I 
am hard, or whether we are to be 
friends. This is my view of the 
matter.”’ 

Neale touched his hat, and was 
slowly going away, when Mr. Kir- 
by followed him, to say one thing 
more. 

“It may throw light to yourself, 
on your own state of mind, to tell 
you that it is quite a usual one 
enone people who have deeply 
sinned, when any thing mye gece to 
terrify them. Histories of earth- 
Aare oly astra tell of people 
thinking and feeling as you do to- 
day. I dare say you think nobody 
ever felt the same before; but you 
are not the only one in Bleaburn.” 

“Indeed, Sir!” exclaimed 
Neale, exceedingly struck. 

“Far from it. A person who 

has often robbed your poultry- 


nevertheless.” 

“You thought I should not for- 
‘give him?” 

“T did: and I think so now, thus 
far. You would say and believe 
that you forgave him: but, at odd 
times, for years to come, you would 
show him that you had not for- 
gotten it, and remind him that you 
had a hold over him. If not, — 
if I do you injustice in this, I 
should —”’ 

‘““You donot, Sir. I am afraid 
what you say is very true.” 

“Well, just think it over, before 
he comes to you. This is the only 
confession made to me which 1t 
concerns you to hear: but I assure 
you, I believe there is not an evil 
doer in Bleaburn that is not sick 
at heart as you are; and for the 
same reason. We all have our 
pains and troubles; and yours may 
turn out a great blessing to you, — 
ora curse, according as you per- 
severe or give way.” 

Neale said to himself as he went 
home, that Mr. Kirby had surely 
been very hard. Ifaman hanged 
for alee was filled with hope 
and triumph, and certainty of 
glory, there must be some more 
speedy comfort for him than the 
pastor had held out. Yet, in his 
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inmost heart, he felt that Mr. 
Kirby was right; and he could 
not for the life of him, keep away 


from him. He managed to meet 


him every day. He could seldom 
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to marry them; and for poor 
Sally’s sake, he was right glad to 
doit. They were straightforward 
enough in their declaration of 
their reasons. Simpson thought 


get a word said about the state of/nobody’s life was worth a half- 


his mind; for Mr. Kirby did not 
approve of people’s talkin 


their feelings, — and especially of 


those connected with conscience: 
but in the deeds which issued 
from conscientious feelings, he 
found cordial assistance given. 
And Farmer Neale sometimes 
fancied that he could see the 
time, — far as it was ahead — 
when Mr. Kirby and he might be, 
as the pastor had himself said, — 
friends. 

The amount of confession and 
remorse opened out to the pastor 
was indeed striking, and more 
affecting to him than he chose to 
show to anybody but his wife; 
and not even to her did he tell 
many of the facts. The mush- 
room resolutions spawned in the 
heat of panic were offensive and 
discouraging to him: but there 
were better cases than these. A 
man who had taken into wrath 
with a neighbour about a gate, 
and had kept so for years, and 
refused to go to church lest he 
should meet him there, now dis- 
covered that life is too short for 
strife, and too precarious to be 
wasted in painful quarrels. A 
little girl whispered to Mr. Kirby 
that she had taken a turnip in his 
field without leave, and got per- 
mission to weed the great flower- 
bed without pay, to make up for 
it. Simpson and Sally asked him 


penny now, and he did not wish 


ofito be taken in his sins: while 


Sally said it would be worse still 
if the innocent baby was taken for 
its parents’ sin. They had to hear 
the publication of banns, at a time 
when other people were thinking 
of anything but marriage; and, 
when the now disused church was 
unlocked to admit them to the 
altar, — just themselves and the 
clerk, — it was very dreary; but 
they immediately after felt the 
safer and better for it. Sally 
thought the Good Lady would 
have gone to church with her, if 
she had been here; and she wished 
she could let her know that Simp- 
son had fulfilled his promise at 
last. Other people besides Sally 
wished they could let the Good 
Lady know how they were going 
on; — how frost came at last, in 
January, and stopped the fever; 
— how families who had lived 
crowded together now spread 
themselves into the empty houses ; 
and how there was so much room 
that the worst cottages were left 
uninhabited, or were already in 
course of demolition, to make 
airy spaces, or afford sites for 
better dwellings; and how it was 
now certain that above two-thirds 
of the pouue of Bleaburn had 
perished in the fever, or by de- 
cline, after it. But they did not 
think of getting anybody who 
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could write to tell all this to the 
Good Lady: nor did it occur to 
them that she might possibly know 
it all. The men and boys collect- 
ed pretty spars for her; and the 
women and girls knitted gloves 
and comforters, and made pin- 
cushions for her, in the faith that 
they should some day see her 
again. Meanwhile, they talked 
of her every day. 


‘CHAPTER IX, AND LAST. 


It was a fine spring day when 
the Good Lady re-appeared at 
Bleaburn. There she was, per- 
fectly well, and glad to see health 
on so many of the faces about her. 
Some were absent whom she had 
left walking about in the strength 
of their prime; but others whom 
she had last seen lying helpless, 
like living skeletons, were now 
on their feet, witha light in their 
eyes, and some little tinge of co- 
lour in their cheeks. There were 
sad spectacles to be seen of pre- 
mature decrepitude, of dreadful 
sores, of deafness, of lameness, 
left by the fever. There were 
enough of these to have saddened 
the heart of any stranger entering 
Bleaburn for the first time, but to 
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say that she hardly thought the 
fever could harbour there again. 
As she turned into thelane leading 
to her aunt’s, the sound of the 
hammer, and the chipping of 
stone were heard; and some 
workmen whom she did not know, 
turned from their work of planing 
boards, to see why a crowd could 
be coming round the corner. 
These were workmen from O—, 
building Neale’s new cottages, in 
capital style. And, for a moment 
two young ladies entering from 
the other end, were equally per- 
plexed as to what the extraordi- 
nary bustle could mean. Their 
mother, however, understood it at 
a glance, and hastened forward to 
greet the Good Lady, sending a 
boy to fetch Mr. Kirby imme- 
diately. Mrs. Kirby’s dryness of 
manner broke down altogether 
when she introduced her daugh- 
ters to Mary. ‘Let them say the 
have shaken hands with you,’ 
said she, as she herself kissed the 
hand she held. 

It was not easy for Mary to spare 
a hand, so laden was she with pin- 
cushions and knitted wares; but 
the Kirbys took them from her, 
and followed in her train, till the 


rare the impression was that of| Widow Johnson appeared on her 
ac 


u place risen from the dead. 
There was much grass in the 
church-yard, and none in the 
streets: the windows of the cot- 
a were standing wide, letting 
it been seen that the rooms were 
white-washed within. There was 
an indescribable air of freshness 
and brightness about the whole 


threshold, pale as marble, and 
grave as a monument, but well 
and able to hold out her arms to 
Mary. Poor Jem’s excitement 
seemed to show that he was aware 
that some great event was happen- 
ing. His habits were the same as 
before his illness, and he had no 
peace till he had shut the door 


place, which made her feel and!when Mary entered. Everybody 
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then went away for the time;; Mary thought the doubt should 
plenty of eyes, however, being on| be all the other way —whether the 
the watch for the moment when| wife might not be the moat likely 
the Good Lady should be visible|to repent having bound herself to 
again. a man who could act towards her 
In a few minutes, themovements|as Simpson had done. Widow 
of Jein’s head showed his mother|Slaney was not to be seen. The 
that, as she said, something was! fife and drum had sent her to the 
coming. Jem’s hearing was un-|loft. She came down to see Mary; 
commonly acute: and what henow) but her agitation was so great that 
heard, and what other people|it would have been cruelty tostay. 
heard directly after, was a drum|'‘Lhey heard her draw the bolt as 
and fife. Neighbour after neigh-/|they turned from the door. 
bour came to tell the Johnsons; ‘She does not like seeing Jack 
what their ears had told them al-| Neale any more than hearing the 
ready,—that there was arecruiting| drum,” observed the host of the 
party in Bleaburn again; andJem Plough and Harrow, who had come 
went out, attracted by the music. |forth to invite the Good Lady in, 
*Itis like thecand e tothe moth | “to take a glass of something.” 
to him,’ said his mother. “I must,‘ That is Jack Neale, Ma’am; that 
go and see that nobody makes | wooden-legged young man. He 
sport of him, or gives him drink.”:is married, though, for all his 
“Sit still, Aunty; I will go. And' being so crippled. The’ young 
there is Warrender, I see, and! woman loved him before; and she 
Ann. We will take care of Jem.” | loves him all the more now; and 
And so they did. Ann looked/ they married last week, and live at 
80 pangeera fat Mary, meantime,|his father’s. It must be a sad 
as to make Mary look inquiringly| sight to his father; but he says 
at Ann. no word aboutit. Better not; for 
“Only, Ma’am,” said Ann,/ Britons must be loyal.” 
“that Sally Simpson is standing; ‘And why not?” said the doc- 
yonder. She does not like to; tor, who had hastened in from the 
come forward, but I know she| brow, on seeing that something 
would be pleased.” unusual was going forward below, 
“Her name is Simpson? Howjand had ventured to offer the 
glad I am he has married her !’’| Good Lady his arms, as he thought 
whispered Mary, as she glanced at:an old comrade in the conilict 
the ring which Sally was rather;with sickness and death might 
striving to show. ‘I hope you!do. 
are ope last, Sally.” ‘*Why not?” said the doctor. 
“Oh, Ma’am, it is such a weight | “‘ We make grievous complaints of 
gone! And I do try to make him|the fatality of war; and it ts sad to 
happy at home, that he may never, see the maiming and hear of the 
repent.” | slaughter. But we had better 
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spend our lamentations on a fata-/geant and his party soon marched 
lity than we can manage. It\up tothe brow, and disappeared, 
would take many a battle of Al-| delivering the prophecy that Blea- 
buera to mow us down, and hurt, burn would now lose its reputation 
us in sense and limb, as the fever|for eagerness to support king and 
has done.”’ country. And in truth, Bleaburn 
“Why, that is true!” cried|was little heard of from that time 
some, as if struck by a new con-|till the peace. 


viction. Mary could not stay now. She 
“True, ae continued the) had been detained very long from 
doctor. “I don’t like the sight)/home —in America — and some- 


of a recruiting party, or the sound body was waiting very impatiently 
of the drum much better than the/there to give her a new and happy 
poor woman in yonder house, who;home. ‘This is said as if we were 
will die of heart-break after all —|speaking of a real person — and 
of horror and pining for her son./so we are. There was such a_ 
But there is something that I like|Mary Pickard; and what she did 
still less; the first giddiness and for a Yorkshire village in a season 


tremblin 
sinking feebleness of the young 
mother, the dimming of the in- 
fant’s eyes; and the creeping fog 
along the river-bank, the stench 
in the hot weather, and the damp 
in the cold, that tell us that fever 
has lodgedamong us. I knowthen 
that we shall have, many times 
over, thé slaughter of war, without 


of the strong man, the, of fever is TRUE. 
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IMITATED FROM PHXDRUS. 


A BLOCKHEAD once a stone at /Esop 
threw: 

“A better marksman, 
knew," 

Exclaimed the wit, and gaily rubbed his 


friend, I never 


leg; 
any comfort from thoughts of|++4 hand so dexterous ne'er will come to 


glory to ourselves or duty to our 
country. There is neither glory 
nor duty in dying like vermin in a 
ditch.” 

‘‘T don’t see,’ 


? 


said Warrender, 


“that the sergeant will carry off 


any of our youngsters now. Ifhe 
had come with his drum three 
months since, some might have 
gone with him to get away from 
the fever, as a more terrible thing 
than war; but at present I think he 
will find that death has left us no 
young men to spare,” 


And so it proved. The ser- 


beg. 

‘“‘Excuse these pence; huw poor I am, 
you know! 

“Tf J give these, what would the rich 
bestow ? 

“Look, look! that well-drest gentleman 
you see; 

“Quick, prove on him the skill misspent 
on me! 

“Here, take the stone. Be cool—a stead- 
fast eye — 


“And make your fortune with one lucky 
ashy.” 
Tho blockhead took the counsel of the 


wit; 

He poised the pebble, and his mark he 
hit. 

‘* Arrest the traitor! Ho has struck the 


king!"’ 
And sup, smiling, saw the rufiian swing. 
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THE GOLDEN FAGOTS. 


A CHILD’S TALE. 


AN old woman went intoa wood 
to gather fagots. As she was 
breaking, with much difficulty, 
onevery long, tough branch across 
her knee, a splinter went into her 
hand. It made a wound from 
which the blood flowed, but she 
bound her hand up with a ragged 
handkerchief, and went home to 
her hut. 

Now this old woman was very 
cross, because she had hurt her- 
self; and therefore when she ar- 
rived home and saw her little 
granddaughter, Ellie, singing and 
spinning, she was very glad that 
there was somebody to punish. 
So she told little Elhe that she was 
a minx, and beat her with a fagot. 
But the old woman had for a long 
time depended for support upon 
her granddaughter, and the daily 
bread had never yet been wanting 
from her table. 

Then this old woman told little 
Ellie that she was to untie hand- 
kerchief and dress the wound 
upon her hand. 

‘‘The cloth feels very stiff,” 
said the old woman. 

And that was a thing not to be 
wondered at, for when the ban- 
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was very yellow outside, it ap- 
peared to her not unlikely that 
she was yellow the whole way 
through. 

But the sun now shone into the 
little room, and Ellie started with 
delight: ‘Look at the beautiful 
bright beetles there among the 
fagots!”’ She had often watched 
the golden beetles, scampering to 
and fro, near a hot stone upon the 
rock. ‘Ah, this is very odd!” 
said little Ellie, seeing that the 
bright specks did not move. 
‘““These poor insects must be all 
asleep !”’ 

But the old woman, who had 
fallen down upon her knecs be- 
fore the wood, bade Ellie go into 
the town and sell the caps that she 
had finished; not forgetting to 
bring home another load of flax. 

Grannie, when left to herself, 
made a great many curious grima- 
ces. Then she scratched another 
wound into her hand, and caused 
the blood to drop among the fa- 
gots. Then she hobbled and 
screamed,endeavouring,no doubt, 
all the while to dance and sing. 
It was quite certain that her blood 
had the power of converting into 
gold whatever lifeless thing it 
dropped upon, 

Formany months after this time 


dage was unrolled, one half of it) little Ellie continued to support 
was found to be made of a thickjher grandmother by daily toil. 
golden tissue. And there was a; The old woman left off fires, al- 
lump of gold in the old woman’s| though it wascold winter weather, 
hand, where otherwise a blood) and the snow lay thick upon the 
clot night have been. cottage roof. Ellie must jump to 

At all this Ellie was not much varmbherselliandheraraddnother 
surprised, because she knew little| dragged all the fagots into herown 
of gold, and as her grandmother|bedroom. Ellie was forbidden 
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ever again to make Grannie’s bed, 
or to go into the old woman’s room 
on any account whatever. (Gran- 
nie’s head was always in a ban- 
dage ; and it never required dress- 
ing. Grannie could not hurt 
Ellie so much now when she used 
the stick, her strength was consi- 
derably lessened. 

One day, this old woman did not 
come out to breakfast; and she 
made no answer when she was 
called to dinner; and Ellie, when 
she listened through a crevice, 
could not hear her snore. She 
always snored when she was a- 
sleep, so Ellie made no doubt she 
must be obstinate. 

When the night came, Ellie was 
frightened, and dared not sleep 
until she had peeped in. 

There was a stack of golden fa- 
gots; and her grandmother was on 
the floor quite white and dead. 

When she alarmed her neigh- 
bours they all came together, and 
held up their hands and said, 
‘What a clever miser this old wo- 
man must have been!”’ But when 
they looked at little Ellie, as she 
sat weeping on the pile of gold, 
they all quarrelled among each 
other over the question, Who 
should be her friend? 

A good spirit came in the night, 
and that was Ellie’s friend; for in 
the morning all her fagots were of 
wood again. 

Nobody then quarrelled for her 
love; but she found love, and was 
happy; because nobody thought 
it.worth while to deceive her. 
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THE SUNDAY SCREW. 


Tuis little instrument, remark- 
able for its curious twist, has 
been at work again. <A small por- 
tion of the collective wisdom of 
the nation has affirmed the prin- 
ciple that there must be no collec- 
tion or delivery of posted letters 
onaSunday. The principle was 
discussed by something less than 
a fourth of the House of Com- 
mons, and affirmed by something 
less than a seventh. 

Having no doubt whatever, that 
this brilliant victory is, in effect, 
the affirmation of the principle 
that there ought to be No Any- 
thing but churches and chapels on 
a Sunday; or, that it is the begin- 
ning of a Sabbatarian Crusade, 
outrageous to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, irreconcileable with the 
health, the rational enjoyments 
and the true religious feeling, o 
the community; and certain to re- 
sult, if successful, in a violent re- 
action, threatening contempt and 
hatred of that seventh day which 
it is a great religious and social 
object to maintain in the popular 
affection; it would ill become us 
to be deterred from speaking out 
upon the subject, by any fear of 
being misunderstood, or by any 
certainty of being misrepresented. 

Confident in the sense of the 
country, and not unacquainted 
with the habits and exigencies of 
the people, we approach the Sun- 
day question, quite undiscompo- 
sed by the late storm of mad mis- 
statement and all uncharitable- 
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ness, which cleared the way for 
Lord Ashley’s motion. The pre- 
paration may be likened to that 
which is usually described in the 
case of the Egyptian Sorcerer and 
the boy who has some dark liquid 
poured into the palm of his hand, 
which is presently to become a 
magic mirror. ‘Look for Lord 
Ashley. What do you see?” “Oh, 
here ’s some one with a broom!” 
“Well! whatis he doing?” “Qh, 
he ’s sweeping away Mr. Rowland 
Hill! Now, there is a great crowd 
of people all sweeping Mr. Row- 
land Hill away; and now, there is 
a red flag with Intolerance on it; 
and now, they are pitching a great 
many Tents called Meetings. 
Now, the tents are all upset, and 
Mr. Kowland Hill has swept eve- 
rybody else away. And oh! now, 
here ’s Lord Ashley, with a Reso- 
lution in his hand!” 

One Christian sentence is all- 
sufficient with us, on the theologi- 
cul part of this subject. ‘The 
Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath.”” No 
amount of signatures to petitions 
can ever sign away the meaning 
of those words; no endof volumes 
of Hansard’s Parliamentary De- 
bates can ever affect them in the 
least. Move and carry resolu- 
tions, bring in bills, have commit- 
tees, upstairs, downstairs, and in 
my lady’s chamber; read a first 
time, read a second time, read a 
third time, read thirty thousand 
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not be petitioned, resolved, read, 
or committee’d away. 

It is important in such a case as 
this affirmation of a principle. to 
know what amount of practical 
sense and logic entered into its 
assertion. e will inquire. 

Lord Ashley (who has done 
much good, and whom we men- 
tion with every sentiment of sin- 
cere respect, though we believe 
him to be most mischievously de- 
luded on this question,) speaks of 
the people employed in the Coun- 
try Post-Offices on Seana as 
though they were continually at 
work, all the livelong day. He 
usks whether they are to be ‘‘a 
Pariah race, a erreen from the 
enjoyments of the rest of the com- 
munity?’’ He presents to our 
mind’s eye, rows of Post- Office 
clerks, sitting, with dishevelled 
hair and dirty linen, behind small 
shutters, all Sunday long, keep- 
ing time with their sighs to the 
ringing of the church bells, and 
watering bushels of letters, in- 
cessantly passing through their 
hands, with their tears. Is this 
exactly the reality? The Upas 
tree is a figure of speech almost 
as ancient as our lachrymose 
friend the Pariah, in whom most 
of us recognise a respectable old 
acquaintance. Supposing we were 
to take it into our heads to declare 
in these Household Words, that 
every Post - Office clerk employed 
on Sunday in the country, 1s com- 


times; the declared authority of|pelled to sit under his own parti- 


the Cristian dispensation over the 


cular sprig of Upas, planted ina 


letter of the Jewish Law, particu-|{lower-pot beside him for the ex- 
larly in this especialinstance, can-|press purpose of blighting him 
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with its baneful shade, should we;thing. Few counting-houses or 
be much more beyond the markjoffices are ever opened on a 
than Lord Ashley himself? Did|Sunday. The Merchants and 
any of our readers ever happen to| Bankers write by Saturday night’s 
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pee letters in the Country on a|post. 
Did they ever see a 


unday ? 
notice outside a provincial Post- 
Office, to the effect that the pre- 
siding Pariah would be in atten- 
dance at such an hour on Sunday, 
and not before? Did they ever 
wait for the Pariah, at some in- 
convenience, until the hour ar- 
rived, and observe him come to 
the office in an extremely spruce 
condition as to his shirt collar, 
and do a little sprinkling of busi- 
ness inavery easy offhand man- 
ner? We have such recollections 
ourselves. We have posted and re- 
ceived letters in most parts of this 
kingdom on a Sunday, and we 
never yet observed the Pariah to 
be quite crushed. On the con- 
trary, we have seen him at church, 
apparently in the best health and 
spirits (notwithstanding an hour 
or so of sorting, earlier in the 
morning), and we have met him 


The Sunday nicht’s post 
may be presumed to be chiefly 
limited to letters of necessity and 
emergency. Lord Ashley’s whole 
case would break down, if it were 
probable that the Post-Office Pa- 
riah had half as much confinement 
on Sunday, as the He-Pariah who 
opens my Lord’s street-door when 
any body knocks, or the She- 
Pariah who nurses my Lady’s baby. 

If the London Post- Office be 
not opened on a Sunday, says 
Lord Ashley, why should the Post- 
Offices of provincial towns be 
opened on aSunday? Precisely 
because the provincial towns are 
NOT London, we apprehend. Be- 
cause London is the great capital, 
mart, and business-centre of the 
world; because in London there 
are hundreds of thousands of 
people, young and old, away from 
their families and friends; be- 
cause the stoppage of the Mon- 


out a-walking with the young lady|day’s Post Delivery in London 
to whom he is engaged, and wejwould stop, for many precious 
have known him meet her againjhours, the natural flow of the 
with her cousin, after the dispatch| blood from every vein and artery 
of the Mails, and really conductjin the world to the heart of the 


himself as if he were not parti- 
cularly exhausted or afflicted. In- 
deed, how could he be so, on Lord 
Ashley’s own showing? There is 
a Saturday before the Sunday. 
We are a people indisposed, he 
says, to business on a Sunday. 
More than a million of people are 
known, from their petitions, to be 


too scrupulous to hear of such a! 


world, and its return from the 
heart through all those tributary 
channels. Because the broad 
difference between London and 
every other place in England, ne- 
cessitated this distinction, and 
has perpetuated it. 

But, to say nothing of peti- 
tioners elsewhere, it seems that 
two hundred merchants and bank- 
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ers in Liverpool “formed them- 
selvesinto a committee, to forward 
the object of this motion.” In the 
name of all the Pharisees of Jeru- 
salem, could not the two hundred 
merchants .and bankers form 
themselves into a committee to 
write or read no business-letters 
themselves on a Sunday — and let 
the Post-Office alone? The Go- 
vernment establishes a monopoly 
in the Post-Office, and makes 1t 
not only difficult and expensive 
for me to send a letter by any 
other means, but illegal. What 
right has any merchant or banker 
to stop the course of any letter 
that I may have sore necessity to 
post, or may choose to post? 
any one of the two hundred mer- 
chants and bankers lay at the 
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There is a Sage of this sort in 
the House of Commons. He is of 
opinion that the Sunday Police is 
a necessity, but the Sunday Post 
isnot. That is to say, ina certain 
house in London or Westminster, 
there are certain silver spoons, 
engraved with the family crest — 
a Bigot rampant — which would 
be pretty sure to disappear, on an 
Salk Sunday, if there were no 
Policemen on duty; whereas the 
Sage sees no present probability 
of his requiring to write a letter 
into the country on a Saturday 
night — and, if it should arise, ¥ 
can use the Electric Telegraph. 
Such is the sordid balance some 


If; professing Heathens hold of their 


ounds against other men’s 
and their own selfish 


own 
pennies, 


po of death, on Sunday, would| wants against those of the com- 


1e desire his absent child to be; munity at large! 


Even the Mem- 


written to — the Sunday Post)ber for Birmingham, of all the 
being yet in existence? And how towns in England, is afflicted by 
do they take upon themselves to |this selfish blindness, and, because 
tell us that the Sunday Post is not'he is “tired of reading and an- 
a “necessity,’’ when they know, /swering letters on aSunday,” can- 
every man of them, every Sunday|not conceive the possibility of 
morning, that before the clock/there being other people not so 
strikes next, they and theirs may|situated, to whom the Sunday 
be visited by any one of incal-'Post may, under many circum- 
culable millions of accidents, to!stances, be an unspeakable bless- 
make it a dire need? Not a ne-'ing. 

cessity? Is it possible that these; The inconsequential nature of 
merchants and bankers suppose|Lord Ashley’s positions, cannot 
there is any Sunday Post, from(|be better shown, than by one brief 
any large town, which is not a'passage from his speech. “When 
very agony of necessity to one he said the transmission of the 
one? I might as well say, in my; Mail, he meant the Mail-bags; he 
[ae of strength, that a know-(did not propose to interfere with 
ledge of bone-setting in surgeons'the passengers.” No? ‘Think 
is not a necessity, because I have ‘again, Lord Ashley. 

not broken my leg. | When the Honourable Member 
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for Whitened Sepulchres moves 
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riah-making, that when you begin, 


his resolution for the stoppage of|they spring up like mushrooms: 


Mail Trains — in a word, of all 
Railway travelling — on Sunday; 
and when that Honourable Gentle- 
man talks about the Pariah clerks 
who take the money and give the 
tickets, the Pariah engine-drivers, 
the Pariah stokers, the Pariah 
porters, the Pariah police along 
the line, and the Pariah flys wait- 
ing at the Pariah stations to take 
the Pariah passengers, to be at- 
tended by Pariah servants at the 
Pariah Arms and other Pariah 
Hotels; what will Lord Ashley do 
then? Envy insinuated Tom 
Thumb made his giants first, and 
then killed them, but you cannot 
do the like by your Pariahs. You 
cannot get an exclusive patent for 
the manufacture and destruction 
of Pariah dolls. Other Honoura- 
ble Gentlemen are certain to 
engage in the trade; andwhen the 
Honourable Member for Whiten- 
ed Sepulchres makes his Pari- 
ahs of all these people, you can- 
not refuse to recognise them as 
being of the genuine sort, Lord 
Ashley. Railway and all other 
Sunday Travelling, suppressed, 
by the IIonourable Member for 
Whitened Sepulchres, the same 
honourable gentleman, who will 
not have been particularly com- 
plimented in the course of that 


insomuch, that itis very doubtful 
whether we shall have a house in 
all this land, from the Queen’s 
Palace downward, which will not 
be found, on inspection, to be 
swarming with Pariahs. Not 
touch the Mails, and yet abolish 
the Mail-bags? Stop all those 
silent messengers of affection and 
anxiety, yet let the talking travel- 
ler, who is the cause of infinitely 
more employment, go? Why, 
this were to suppose all men 
Fools, and thelIonourableMember 
for Whitencd Sepulchres even a 
greater Noodle than he is! 

Lord Ashley supports his motion 
by reading some perilous bom- 
bast, said to be written by a work- 
ing man— of whom the intelligent 
body of working men have no 
great reason, to our thinking, to 
be proud—in which there is much 
about not being robbed of the 
boon of the day of rest; but, with 
all Lord Ashley’s indisputably hu- 
mane and benevolent impulses, 
we grieve to say we know no rob- 
ber whom the working man, really 
desirous to preserve his Sunday, 
has so much to dread, as Lord 
Ashley himself. He is weakly 
lending the influence of his good 
intentions to a movement which 
would make that day no day of 


achievement by the Times News-|rest — rest to those who are over- 
paper, will discover that a good | wrought, includes recreation, fresh 
deal is done towards the Times ofjair, change — but a day of morti- - 
Monday, on a Sunday night, and /fication and gloom. And this not 
will Pariah the whole of that im-|to one class only, be it understood. 


mense establishment. 


For, this|This is not a class question. 


If 


is the great inconvenience of Pa-jthere be no gentleman of spirit in 
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the House of Commons to remind 
Lord Ashley that the high-flown 
nousense he quoted, concerning 
labour, is but another form of the 
stupidest socialist dogma, which 
secks to represent that there is 
only one class oflabourers on earth, 
it is well that the truth should be 
stated somewhere. And itis, in- 
disputably, that three-fourths of 
usare labourers who work hard for 
our living; and that the condition 
of what we call the working- man, 
has its parallel, at a remove of 
certain degrees, in almost all pro- 
fesstons and pursuits. Running 
through the middle classes, is a 
broad deep vein of constant, com- 
pulsory, indispensable work. 
Ihere are innumerable gentle- 
men, and sons and daughters of 
gentlemen, constantly at work, 
who have no more hope of making 
fortunes in their vocation, than 
the working-man has inhis. There 
are innumerable families in which 
the day of rest, is the only day out 
of the seven, where innocent do- 
mesticrecreationsand enjoyments 
are very feasible. In our mean 
gentility, which is the cause of so 
much social mischief, we may try 
to separate ourselves, as to this 
question, from the working- man; 
and may very complacently re- 
solve that there is no occasion 
for his excursion-trains and tea- 
gardens, because we don’t use 
them; but we had better not de- 
ceive ourselves. It is impossible 
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not leave him to the Christian 
atronage of the Honourable 
tember for Whitened Sepulchres, 
and take ourselvesoff. We cannot 
restrain him and leave ourselves 
free. OurSunday wants are pretty 
much the same as his, though his 
are far more easily satisfied; our 
inclinations and our feelings are 
peer much the same; and it will 
e no less wise than honest in us, 
the middle classes, not to be 
Janus-faced about the matter. 
What is it that the Honourable 
Member for Whitened Sepulchres, 
for whom Lord Ashley clears the 
way, wants to do? He sees on a 
Sunday morning, mm the large 
towns of England, when the bells 
are ringing for church and chapel, 
certain unwashed, dim-eyed, dis- 
sipated loungers, hanging about 
the doors of public-houses, and 
loitering at the street corners, to 
whom the day of rest appeals in 
much the same degree as a sunny 
summer-day does to so many pigs. 
Does he beheve that any weight of 
handcuffs on the Post-Office, or 
any amount of restriction imposed 
on decent people, will bring Sun- 
day home to these? Let him go, 
any Sunday morning, from ‘the 
new Town of Edinburgh where 
the sound of a piano would be pro- 
fanation, to the old Town, and 
see what Sunday ts in the Canon- 
gate. Or let him get up some sta- 
tistics of the drunken people in 
Glasgow, while the churches are 


that we can cramp his means of. full—and work out the amount of 


needful recreation and refresh- 
ment, without cramping our own, 
or basely cheating him. We can- 


Sabbath observance which is car- 
ried downward, by rigid shows 
and sad-coloured forms. 
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But, there 1s another class of|period of transition, from the very 
eople, those who take little|day when their doors were freely 


jaunts, and mingle in social little 
assemblages, on a Sunday, con- 
cerning whom the whole con- 
stituency of Whitened Supulchres, 
with their Honourable Member in 
the chair, find their lank hair stand- 
ing on end with horror, and 
pointing, as if they were all elec- 
trified, straight up to the skylights 
of Exeter Hall. In reference to 
this class, we would whisper in the 
ears of the disturbed assemblage, 
three short words, ‘Let well 
alone!” 

The English people have long 
been remarkable for their do- 
mestic habits, and their household 
virtues and affections. They are, 
now, beginning to be universally 
respected by intelligent foreigners 
who visit this country, for theirun- 
obtrusive politeness, their good- 
humour, and their cheerful re- 
cognition of allrestraints that real- 
ly originate in consideration for 
the general good. They deserve 
this testimony (which we have 
often heard, of late, with ae 
most honourably. Long maligned 
and mistrusted, they proved their 


opened. The national vices are 
surprisingly few. The people 
in gencral are not gluttons, nor 
drunkards, nor gamblers, nor ad- 
dicted to cruel sports, nor to the 
pushing of any amusement to fu- 
rious and wild extremes. The 

are moderate, and easily pleased, 
and very sensibleto allaffectionate 
influences. Any knot of holiday- 
makers, without a large propor- 
tion of women and children among 
them, would be a perfect pheno- 
menon. Let us go into any place 
of Sunday enjoyment where any 
fair representation of the people 
resort, and we shall find them 
decent, orderly, quict, sociable 
among their families and neigh- 
bours. There js a general feeling 
of respect for religion, and for re- 
ligious observances. The churches 
and chapels are well filled. Very 
few people who keep servants or 
apprentices, leave out of consi- 
deration their opportunities of 
attending church or chapel; the 
general demeanour. within those 
edifices, is particularly grave and 
decorous; and the general recrea- 


case from the very first moment of|tions without, are of a harmless 


having it in their power to do so; 
and have never, on any single 


occasion within our knowledge, |j 


and simple kind. Lord Brougham 
never did Henry Brougham more 
ustice, than in declaring to the 


abused any public confidence that | House of Lords, after the success 
has been reposed in them. It is}of this motion in the Louse of 
an extraordinary thing to know of| Commons, that there is no country 
a people, systematically excluded | where the Sabbathis, onthe whole, 
from galleries and museums for|better observed than in England. 
years, that their respect for such} Let the constituency of Whitened 
places, and for themselves as vi- Sepulchres ponder, in a Christian 
sitors to them, dates, without any |spirit, on these things; take care 
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of their own consciences; leave;long purse and only two children. 
their Honourable Member to take| As these youths flourished in the 


care of his; and let well alone. 


early days of liberty, equality, and 


For, it isin nations as in families.| fraternity, and were near neigh- 


Tootight a hand in these respects, 
is certain to engender a disposi- 
tion to break loose, and to run 
riot. 
any reader, pausing on this sen- 
tence, cannot furnish many un- 
happy illustrations of its truth, it 
is a very fortunate experience 
indeed. Our most notable public 
example of it, in England, is just 
two hundred years old. 

Lord Ashley had better merge his 
Pariahs into the body politic; and 
the Honourable Member for Whi- 
tened Scpulchres had better ac- 
custom his jaundiced eyes to the 
Sunday sight of dwellers in towns, 
roaming in green fields, and gazing 
upon country prospects. If he 
will look a little beyond them, and 
lift up the eyes of his mind, per- 
haps he may observe a mild, 
majestic figure in the distance, 
going through a field of corn, at- 
tended by some common men who 
pluck the grain as they pass along, 
and whom their Divine Master 
teaches that he is the Lord, even 
of the Sabbath- Day. 
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ANTOINE DE CHAULIEU was the 
son of a poor gentleman of Nor- 
mandy, with a long genealogy, a 
short rent-roll, and a large family. 
Jacques Rollet was the son of a 
brewer, who did not know who his 


grandfather was; but he had a! possessed any gift in ai’ 


bours, they naturally hated each 
other. Their enmity commenced 
at school, where the delicate and 


If the private experience of/refined De Chaulieu being the 


only gentilhomme amongst the 
scholars, was the favourite of the 
master (who was a bit of an aristo- 
crat in his heart) although he was 
about the worst dressed boy in the 
establishment, and never had a 
sou to spend; whilst Jacques 
Rollet, sturdy and rough, with 
smart clothes and plenty of rennet 
cot flogged six days in the week, 
ostensibly for being stupid and 
not learning his lessons — which, 
indeed, he did not — but, in re- 
ality, for constantly quarrelling 
with and insulting De Chaulieu, 
who had not strength to cope with 
him. When they left the academy, 
the feud continued in all its vigour, 
and was fostered by a thousand 
little circuinstances arising out of 
the state of the times, till a sepa- 
ration ensued in consequence of 
an aunt of Antoine de Chaulieu’s 
undertaking the expense of send- 
ing him to Paris to study the law, 
and of maintaining him there du- 
ring the necessary period. 

With the progress of events 
came some degree of reaction in 
favour of birth and nohility, and 
then Antoine, who had passed for 
the bar, began to hold up his head 
and endeavoured to push his for- 
tunes; but fate .eemae 
him. He felt certal® 
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was that of eloquence, but he 
could get no cause to plead; and 
his aunt dying inopportunely, first 
his resources failed, and then his 
health. Hehadno soonerreturned 
to his home, than, to complicate 
his difficulties completely, he fell 
in love with Mademoisclle Natalie 
de Bellefonds, who had just re- 
turned from Paris, where she had 
been completing her education. 
To expatiate on the perfections of 
Mademoiselle Natalie, would bea 
waste of ink and paper; it is suffi- 
cient to say that she really was a 
very charming girl, with a fortune 
which,though not large,would have 
been a most desirable acquisition 
to De Chaulicu, who had nothing. 
Neither was the fair Natalie in- 
disposed to listen to his address- 
es; but her father could not be 
expected to countenance the suit 
of a gentleman, however well- 
born, who had not a ten-sous 
piece in the world, and whose pro- 
spects were a blank. 

Whilst the ambitious and love- 
sick young barrister was thus pi- 
ning in unwelcome obscurity, his 
old acquaintance, Jacques Kollet, 
had been acquiring an undesirable 
notoriety. There was nothing 
really bad in Jacques’ disposition, 
but having been bred up a demo- 
crat, with a hatred of the nobility, 
he could not easily accommodate 
his rough humour to treat them 
with civility when it was no longer 
safe to insult them. The liberties, 
he allowed himself whenever cir- 
ppt broucht him into con- 
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Saeeee hicher classes of ape 
led him into many 
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scrapes, out of which his father’s 
money had one way or another re- 
leased him; but that source of 
safety had now failed. Old Rollet 
having been too busy with the 
affairs of the nation to attend to 
his business, had died insolvent, 
leaving his son with nothing but 
his own wits to help him out of fu- 
ture difficulties, and it was not 
long before their exercise was 
called for. Claudine Rollet, his 
sister, who was a very pretty girl, 
had attracted the attention of Ma- 
demoiselle de Bellefonds’ brother, 
Alphonso; and ashe paid her more 
attention than from sucha quarter 
was agreeable to Jacques, the 
young men had had more than 
one quarrel on the subject, on 
which occasions they had each, 
characteristically, given vent to 
their enmity, the onein contemptu- 
ous monosyllables, and the other 
in a volley of insulting words. But 
Claudine had another lover more 
nearly of her own condition of 
life; this was Claperon, the deput 

governor of the Rouen jail, vith 
whom she had made acquaintance 
during one or two compulsory vi- 
sits paid by her brother to that 
functionary; but Claudine, who 
was a bit of a coquette, though 
she did not altogether reject his 
suit, gave him httle encourage- 
ment, so that betwixt hopes, and 
fears, and doubts, and jealousies, 


| feo} Claperon led a very uneasy 


ind of life. 

Affairs had been for some time 
in this position, when, one fine 
morning, Alphonse de Bellefonds 
was not to be found in his cham- 
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ber when his servant went to call 
him; neither had his bed been 
slept in. He had been observed 
to go out rather late on the pre- 
ceding evening, ‘but whether or 
nothehadreturned, nobody could 
tell. He had not appeared at sup- 
per, out that was too ordinary an 
event to awaken suspicion; and 
little alarm was excited till several 
hours had elapsed, when inquiries 
were instituted and a search com- 
mencec, which terminated in the 
discovery of his body, a good deal 
manglea, lying at the bottom of a 
pond which had belonged to the 
old brewery. Before any investi- 
gations had been made, every per- 
son had jumped to the conclusion 
that the young man had been mur- 
dered, and that Jacques Rollet 
was the assassin. ‘There was a 


strong presumption in favour of 


that opinion, which further per- 

uisitions tended to confirm. Only 
the day before, Jacques had been 
heard to threaten Mons. de Belle- 
fonds with speedy vengeance. On 
the fatal evening, Alphonse and 
Claudine had been seen together 
in the neighbourhood of the now 
dismantled brewery; and as 
Jacques, betwixt poverty and de- 
mocracy, was in bad odour with 
the prudent and respectable part 
of society, it was not easy fee hint 
to bring witnesses to character, or 
prove an unexceptionable alibi. 
As for the Bellefonds and De 
Chaulieus, and the aristocracy in 
general, they entertained no doubt 
of his guilt; and finally, the magis- 
trates Coming to the same opinion. 
Jacques Rollet was committed for 
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trial, and as a testimony of good 
will, Antoine de Chaulieu was se- 
lected by the injured family to 
conduct the prosecution. 

Here, at last, was the opportu- 
nity he had sighed for! So inter- 
esting a case, too, furnishing such 
ample occasion for passion, pathos, 
indignation! And how eminently 
fortunate that the speech whichhe 
set hiinself with ardourto prepare, 
would be delivered in the presence 
of the father and brother of his 
mistress, and perhaps of the lady 
herself! The evidence against 
Jacques, itis true, was altogether 
presumptive; there was no proof 
whatever that he had committed 
the crime; and for his own part he 
stoutly denied it. But Antoine de 
Chaulieu entertained no doubt of 
his guilt, and his speech was cer- 
tainly well calculated to carry that 
conviction into the bosom of 
others. It was of the highest im- 
portance to his own reputation 
that he should procure a verdict, 
and he confidently assured the af- 
flicted and enraged family of the 
victim that their vengeance should 
be satisfied. Under these circum- 
stances could anything be more 
unwelcome than a piece of intelli- 
gence that was privately conveyed 
to him late on the evening betore 
the trial was to come on, which 
tended strongly to exculpate the 
prisoner, without indicating any 
other person as thecriminal. Here 
was an opportunity lost. The first 
step of the ladder on which he was 
to rise to fame, fortune, and a 
wife, was slipping from under his 
feet! . 
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Of course, so interesting atrial|therefore, it was necessary that 
was anticipated with great eager-| Jacques Rollet should die; so the 


ublic, and the court 
with all the beaut 
Thoug 


ness by the 
was crowde 
and fashion of Rouen. 


affair took its course; and early 
one morning the guillotine was 
erected in the court yard of the 


Jacques Rollet persisted in assert-|jail, three criminals ascended the 


ing his innocence, founding his 
defence chiefly on circumstances 
which were strongly corroborated 
by the information that had 
reached De Chaulieu the prece- 
ding evening, — he was convicted. 

In spite of the very strong 
doubts he privately entertained 
respecting the justice of the ver- 
dict, even De Chaulieu himself, in 
the first flush of success, amidst a 
crowd of congratulating friends, 
and the approving smiles of his 
mistress, felt gratified and happy ; 
his speech had, for the time being, 
not only convinced others, but 
himself; warmed with his own 
eloquence, he believed what he 
said. But when the glow was over, 
and he found himself alone, he 
did not feel so comfortable. A 
latent doubt of Rollet’s guilt now 
burnt strongly in his mind, and he 
felt that the blood of the innocent 
would be on his head. It is true 
there was yet time to save the life 
of the prisoner, but to admit 
Jacques innocent, was to take the 
glory out of his own speech, and 
turn the sting of his argument 
against himself. Besides, if he 
produced the witness who had se- 
cretly given him the information, 
he should be self-condemned, for 
he could not conceal that he had 
been aware of the circumstance 
before the trial. 


scaffold, and three heads fellinto 
the basket, which were presently 
afterwards, with the trunks that 
had been attached to them, buried 
in a corner of the cemetery. 
Antoine de Chaulieu wes now 
fairly started in his career, and 
his success was as rapid asthe first 
step towards it bad: been tardy. 
He took a pretty apartment in the 
Hotel Marbeuf. Rue Grange- 
Batelére, and in a short time was 
looked upon as one of the most 
rising young advocates in Paris. 
His success in one line brought 
him success in another; he was 
soon a favourite in society, and an 
object of interest to peas 
mothers; but his affections stil 
adhered to his old love Natalie de 
Bellefonds, whose family now gave 
their assent to the match — at 
least, prospectively — a circum- 
stance which furnished such an 
additional incentive to his exer- 
tions, that in about two years from 
the date of his first brilliant speech, 
he was in a sufficiently flourishing 
condition to offer the young lady 
a suitable home. In anticipation 
of the happy event, he engaged 
and furnished a suite of apart- 
ments in the Rue du Helder; and 
as it was necessary that the bride 
should come to Paris to provide 
her trousseau, it was agreed that 
the wedding should take place 


Matters having gone so far,|there, instead of at Bellefonds, as 
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had been first projected; an ar- 
rangement the more desirable, 


that a press of business rendered. 


Mons. de Chaulieu’s absence from 
Paris inconvenient. 

Brides and bridegrooms in 
France, except of the very high 
classes, are not much in the habit 
of making those honeymoon ex- 
cursions so universal in this coun- 
try. A day spent in visiting Ver- 
sailles, or St. Cloud, or even the 
public places of the city, is gene- 
rally all that precedes the settling 
down into the habits of daily life. 
In the pcsent instance St. Denis 
was seiected, from the circum- 
stance of Natalie’s having a 
younger sister at schoolthere; and 
also because she had a particular 
desire to see the Abbey. 

The wedding was to take place 
on a Thursday; and on the Wed- 
nesday evening, having spentsome 
hours mostagreeably with Natalie, 
Antoine de Chaulieu returned to 
spend his last night in his bachelor 
apartments. His wardrobe and 
other small possessions, had al- 
ready been packed up and sent to 
his future home; and there was 
nothing left in his room now, but 
his new wedding suit, which he in- 
spected with considerable satis- 
faction before he undressed and 
lay downtosleep. Sleep, however, 
was somewhat slow to visit him; 
and the clock had struck one, be- 
fore he closed his eyes. When he 
opened them again, it was broad 
daylight; and his first thought 
was, had he overslept himself? 
He sat up in bed to 160k at the 
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and as he did so, in the large mir- 
ror over the fireplace, he perceived 
a figure standing behind him. As 
the dilated eyes met his own, he 
saw it was the face of Jacques 
Rollet. Overcome with horror he 
sunk back on his pillow, and it 
was some minutes before he ven- 
tured to look again in that direc- 
tion; when he did so, the figure 
had disappeared. 

The sudden revulsion of feeling 
such a vision was calculated to oc- 
casion in a manelate with joy, may 
be conceived! For some time 
after the death of his former foe, 
he had been visited by not unfre- 
quent twinges of conscience; but 
of late, borne along by success, 
andthe hurry of Parisian life, these 
unpleasant remembrancers had 
grown rarer, till at length they 
had faded away altogether. No- 
thing had been further from his 
thoughts than Jacques Rollet, 
when he closed his eyes on the 
preceding night, nor when he 
opened them to that sun which was 
to shine on what he expected to be 
the happiest day of his life! 
Where were the _ high-strung 
nerves now! The elastic frame! 
The bounding heart! 

Heavily and slowly he arose 
from his bed, for it was time to do 
so; and with a trembling hand and 

uivering knees, he went through 
the processes of thetoilet, gashing 
his cheek with the razor, and spill- 
ing the water over his well polish- 
ed boots. When he was dressed, 
scarcely venturing to cast aglance 
in the mirror as he passed it, he 
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clock which was exactly opposite,|quitted the room and descended 
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‘Nothing, indeed; and pray 


door with him for the purpose of] don’ttake notice ofit, it only makes 


leaving it with the porter; the man, 
however, being absent, he laid it 
on the table in his lodge, and with 
a relaxed and languid step pro- 
ceeded on his way to the church, 
where presently arrived the fair 
Natalie and her friends. How dif- 
ficult it was now to look happy, 
with that pallid face and extin- 
guished eye! 

‘‘Ifow pale youare! Has any- 
thing happened? You are surely 
ill?’’ were the exclamations that 
met him on sides. He tried to 
carry it off as well as he could, but 
felt that the movements he would 
have wished to appear alert were 
only convulsive; and that the 
smiles with which he attempted to 
relax his features, were but dis- 
torted grimaces. However, the 
church was not the place for 
further inquiries; and whilst Na- 
talie gently pressed his hand in 
token of sympathy, they advanced 
to the altar, and the ceremony 
was performed; after which they 
stepped into the carriages waiting 
at the door, and drove to the 
apartments of Madame de Belle- 
fonds, where an elegant déjeuner 
was Sa aia 

‘““What ails you, my dear hus- 
band?” enquired Natalie, as soon 
as they were alone. 

“Nothing, love,” he replied; 
“nothing, L assure you, but a rest- 
less night and a little overwork, 
in order that I might have to-day 
free to enjoy my happiness!” 

‘“‘ Areeyou quite sure? Is there 
nothing else? 


’ 


me worse!” 

Natalie was not deceived, but 
she saw that what he said was true; 
notice made him worse; so she 
contented herself with observing 
him quietly, and saying nothing; 
but, as he felt she was observing 
him, she might almost better have 
spoken; words are often less 
embarrassing things than too 
curious eyes. 

When they reached Madame de 
Bellefonds’ he had the same sort 
of questioning and scrutiny to 
undergo, till he grew quite im- 
patient under it, and betrayed 
a degree of temper altogether 
unusual with him. Then every- 
body looked astonished; some 
whispered their remarks, and 
others expressed them by their 
wondering eyes, till his brow knit, 
and his pallid cheeks became 
flushed with anger. Neither could 
he.divert attention by eating; his 
parched mouth would not allow 
him to swallow anything but 
liquids, of which, however, he in- 
dulged in copious libations; andit 
was an exceeding relief to him 
when the carriage, which was to 
convey them to St.Denis, being an- 
nounced, furnished an excuse for 
hastily leaving the table. Looking 
at his watch, he declared it was 
late; and Natalie, who saw how 
eager he was to be gone, threw 
her shaw! over her shoulders, and 
bidding her friends good morning, 
they hurried away. 

It was a fine sunny day in June; 
and asthey drovealong the crowd- 
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ed boulevards, and through the;about with Hortense, who was 
Porte St. Denis, the young bride, almost as well informed as the 
and bridegroom, to avoid each Suisse, till the brazen doors were 
other’s eyes, affected to be gazing! open which admitted them to the 
out of the windows; but’ when|Royal vault. Satisfied, at length, 
they reached that part of the road with what they had seen, they 
where there was nothing but trees: began to think of returning to the 
on each side, they felt it necessary|inn, the more especially as De 
to draw in their heads, and makejChaulieu, who had not eaten a 
an attempt at conversation. De!morsel of food since the previous 
Chaulieu put his arm round his evening, owned to being hungry; 
wife’s waist, and tried to rouse him- | so they directed their steps to the 
self from his depression ; butithad! door, lingering here and there as 
by this time so reacted upon her, |they went, to inspect a monument 
that she could not respond to his or a painting, when, happening to 
efforts, and thus the conversation! turn his head aside to see if his 
languished, till both felt glad when| wife, who had stopt to take a last 
they reached their destination, |look atthe tomb of King Dagobert, 
which would, at all events, furnish|was following, he beheld with 
them something to talk about. horror the face of Jacques Rollet 
Having quitted the carriage,! appearing from behind a column! 
and pia a dinner at the Hétel| At thesame instant, his wifejoined 
de l'Abbaye, the young couple/him, and took his arm, inquiring 
ea to visit Mademoiselle!if he was not very much delighted 
ortense de Bellefonds, whojwith what he had seen. He at- 
was overjoyed to see her sister|tempted to say yes, but the word 
and new brother-in-law, andjwould not be forced out; and 
doubly so when she found that|/staggering out of the door, he 
they had obtained permission to/alleged that a sudden faintness 
take her out to spend the after-|had overcome him. 
noon withthem. Asthereislittle|| They conducted him to the 
to be seen at St. Denis but the/Hétel, but Natalie now became 
Abbey, on quitting that part of it/seriously alarmed; and well she 
devoted to education, they pro-|might. His complexion looked 
ceeded to visit the church, with its| ghastly, his limbs shook, and his 
various objects of interest; and as/features bore an expression of 
De Chaulieu’s thoughts were now indescribable horror and anguish. 
forced into another direction, his} What could be the meaning of so 
cherfulness began insensibly to/extraordinary a change in the gay, 
return. Natalie looked so beau-!witty, prosperous De Chaulieu, 
tiful, too, and the affection|who, till that morning, seemed not 
betwixt the two young sisters was,to have a care in the world? For, 
s0 pleasant to behold! And they|plead illness as he might, she felt 
spent a couple of hours wandering | certain, from the expression of his 
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features, that his sufferings were | Natalie prepared to re-conduct 
not of the body but of the mind; her to the Maison Royale herself. 
and, unable to imagine any reason| Looking into the dining-room as 
for such extraordinary manifesta-| they passed, they saw De Chaulieu 
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tions, of which she had never be- 
fore seen a symptom, butasudden 
aversion to herself, and regret for 
the step he had taken, her pride 
took thealarm, and, concealing the 
distress she oalty felt, she began 
to assume a haughty and reserved 
manner towards him, which he 
naturally interpreted into an evi- 
dence of anger and contempt. 
The dinner was placed upon the 
table, but De Chaulieu’s appetite 
of which he had lately boasted, 
was quite gone, nor was his wife 
better able to eat. The young 
sister alone did justice to the 
repast; but although the bride- 
groom could not eat, he could 
swallow champagne in such 
copious draughts, that ere long 
the terror and remorse that the 
apparition of Jacques Rollet had 
awakened in his breast were 
drowned in intoxication. Amazed 
and indignant, poor Natalie sat 


lying on a sofa fast asleep, in which 
state he continued when his wife 
returned. At length, however, 
the driver of their carriage begged 
to know if Monsieur and Madame 
were ready to return to Paris, and 
it became necessary to arouse him. 
The transitory effects of the 
champagne had now subsided; but 
when DeChaulieu recollected what 
had happened, nothing could ex- 
ceed his shame and mortification. 
So engrossing indeed were these 
sensations that they quite over- 
powered his previous ones, and, | 
in his present vexation, he, for the 
moment, forgot his fears. He 
knelt at his wife’s feet, begged 
her pardonathousand times,swore 
that he adored her, and declared 
that the illness and the effect of 
the wine had been purely the con- 
sequences of fasting and over- 
work. It was not the easiest thing 
in the world to re-assure a woman 


silently observing this elect of| whose pride, affection, and taste, 


her heart, till overcome with dis- 
appointmentand grief, she quitted 
the room with her sister, and 
retired to another apartment, 
where she gave free vent to her 
feelings in tears. 

_ After passing a couple of hours 
in confidences and lamentations, 


had been so severely wounded; 
but Natalie tried to believe, or to 
appear to do so, and a sort of re- 
conciliation ensued, not quite sin- 
cere on the part of the wife, and 
very humbling on the part of the 
husband. Under these cireum- 
stances it was impossible that he 


they recollected that the hours of|should recover his spirits or 


liberty granted, as an especial 
favour, to Mademoiselle Hortense, 
had expired: but ashamed to ex- 
hibit her husband in his present 
condition to the eyes of strangers, 


facility of manner; his gaiety was 
forced,histenderness constrained; 
his heart was heavy within him ; and 
ever and anon the source whence 
all this disappointment and woe 
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had sprung would recur to his|the ground; but with cries of 
perplexed and tortured mind. anguish he besought them to 
Thus mutually pained and/ desist. 
distrustful, they returned toParis,; ‘‘Let me,” he said, “die here! 
which they reached about nine| What a fearful vengeance isthine! 
o’clock. In spite of herdepression,]Oh, Natalie, Natalie!’ he ex- 
Natalie, who had not seenher new/claimed to his wife, who was 
apartments, felt some curiosity| kneeling beside hii, “to win fame, 
about them, whilst De Chaulieu|and fortune, and yourself, I com- 
anticipated a triumph in exhibiting| mitted a dreadful crime! With 
the elegant home he had prepared |lying words I argued away the 
for her. With some alacrity,/life of a fellow-creature, whom, 
therefore, they stepped out of the| whilst I attered them, I half be- 
carriage, the gates of the Hotel lieved to be innocent; and now, 
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were thrown open, the concierge 
rang the bell which announced 
to the servants that their master 
and mistress had arrived, and 
whilst these domestics appeared 
above, holding lights over the 
balusters, Natalie, followed by 
her husband, ascended the stairs. 
But when they reached the land- 
ing-place of the first flight, they 
saw the figure of a man standing 
in a corner as if to make way for 
them; the flash from above fell 
avon his face, and againAntoinede 
Chaulicu recognised the features 
of Jacques Rollet! 

From the circumstance of his 
wife’s preceding him, the figure 
was not observed by De Chaulieu 


when I have attained all I desired, 
and reached the summit of my 
hopes, the Almighty has sent hin 
back upon the earth to blast me 
with the sight. Three times this 
day — three times this day! 
Again! again!” — and as he 
spoke, his wild and dilated eyes 
fixed themselves on one of the in- 
dividuals that surrounded him. 

“ He is delirious,” said they. 

“No,” said the stranger! “What 
he says is true enough, — at least 
in part;” and bending over the 
expiring man, he added, ‘May 
Heaven forgive you, Antoine de 
Chaulieu! Iwas not executed; one 
who well knew my innocence 
saved my life. Imay name hin, 


till he was lifting his foot to place|for he is beyond the reach of the 
it on the top stair: the sudden|law now, — it was Claperon, the 
shock caused him to miss the/jailer, who loved Claudine, and 
step, and, without uttering ajhad himself killed Alphonse de 
sound, he fell back, and never|Bellefonds from jealousy. An 
stopped till he reached the stones/unfortunate wretch had been 
at the bottom. The screams ofjseveral years in the jail for a 
Natalie brought the. concierge/murder committed during the 
from below and the maids from'phrenzy of a fit of insanity. Long 
above, and an attempt was made‘ confinement had reduced him to 
to raise the unfortunate man from idiocy. To save my life Claperon 
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substituted the senseless being 
for me, on the scaffold, and he 
was executed in my stead. He 
has quitted the country, and I 
have been a vagabond on the face 
of the earth ever since that time. 
At length I obtained, through the 
assistance of my sister, the situa- 
tion of concierge in the Hétel 
Marbeeuf, in the Rue Grange- 
Bateliére. I entered on my new 
place yesterday evening, and was 
desired to awaken the gentleman 
on the third floor at seveno’clock. 
When I entered the room to do 
so, you were asleep, but before I 
had time to speak you awoke, and 
I recognised your features in the 
glass. Knowing that I could not 
vindicate my imnocence if you 
chose to seize me, I fled, and 
seeing an omnibus starting for St. 
Denis, I got on it with a vague 
idea of getting on to Calais, and 
crossing the Channel to England. 
But having only a franc or two in 
my pocket, or indeed in the world, 
Tdid not know how to procure the 
means of going forward; and whilst 
I was lounging about the place, 
forming first one plan and then 
another, I saw you in the church, 
and concluding you were in pursuit 
of me, I thought the best way of 
eluding your vigilance was to 
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the dying man; “that sin is off my 
soul! Natalie, dear wife, fare- 
well! Forgive! forgive all!” 

These were the last words he 
uttered; the priest, who had been 
summoned in haste, held up the 
cross before his failing sight; a 
few strong convulsions shook the 
poor bruised and mangled frame ; 
and then all was still. 

And thus ended the Young Ad- 
vocate’s Wedding Day. 
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“Peace hath her victorics, no less re- 
nowned than War." — 
MILTON'S Sonnet to Cromwell. 


Two hundred years ago,* the moon 
Shone on a battle plain; 

Cold through that glowing night of June 
Lay steeds and riders slain; 

And daisies, bending neath strange dew, 
Wept in the silver light; 

The very turf a regal hue 
Assumed that fatal night. 


Time past — but long, to tell the tale 
Some battle-axe or shield, 

Or cloven skull, or shattered mall, 
‘Were found upon the field; 

The grass grew thickest on the spot 
Where high were heaped the dead, 

And well it marked, had men forgot, 
Where the great charge was made. 


To-day — the sun looks laughing down 
Upon the harvest plain, 

The little gleaners, rosy-brown, 
The merry reaper's train; 

The rich sheaves heaped together stand, 
And resting in their shade, 


make my way back to Paris as fast} A mother, working close at hand, 


as I could; sol set off instantly, 
and walked all the way ; but having 
no money to pay my night’s lod- 
ging, I came here to borrow a 
couple of livres of my _ sister 
Claudine, who lives in the fifth 
story.” 


“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed 


Her sleeping babe hath laid. 


A battle-field it was, and is, 
For scrried spears are there, 

And against mighty foes upreared — 
Gaunt hunger, pale despair. 

We ‘ll thank God for the hearts of old, 
Their strife our freedom sealed; 

We ‘ll praise Him for the sheaves of gotd 
Now on the battle-field. 


* Naseby, Juno 14, 1646. 
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we no district in London 
; ’ . more filthy and disgusting, more 
“THE DEVIL'S ACRE. steeped cagillane aa eae, than 
T31ERE are multitudes who be-| that on which every morning’s sun 
lieve that Westminster is a city of| casts the sombre shadows of the 
palaces, of magnificent squares,| Abbey, mingled, as they soon will 
and regal terraces; that it is the/be, with those of the gorgeous 
chosen seat of opulence, grandeur|towers of the new “Palace at 
and refinement; and that filth,; Westminster.” 
squalor, and misery are the de-/ The “Devil’s Acre,” as it is fa- 
nizens of other and less favoured miliarly known in the neighbour- 
sections of the metropolis. The hood, is the square block com- 
error is not in associating with | prised between Dean, Peter, and 
Westminster much of the gran-;'Tothill Streets, and Strutton 
deur and splendour of the capital,;Ground. It is permeated by 
but in entirely dissociating it in| Orchard Street, St. Anne’s Street, 
idea from the darker phases of}/Old and New Pye Streets, Pear 
metropolitan life. As the bright-| Street, Perkins’ Rents, and Duck 
est lights cast the deepest sha-| Lane. From some of these, nar- 
dows, so are the splendours and!row covered passage-ways lead 
luxuries of the Westend found in/into small quadrangular courts, 
juxta-position with the most de-| containing buta few crazy, tumble- 
plorable manifestations of human; down -looking houses, and inha- 
wretchedness and  depravity.|bited by characters of the most 
There ts no part of the metro-; equivocal description. ‘The dis- 
polis which presents a more 'trict, which is smallin area, is one 
chequered aspect, both physical) of the most populous in London, 
and moral, than Westminster. | almost every house being crowded 
The most lordly streets are fre-| with numerous families, and mul- 
quently but a mask for the squalid titudes of lodgers. There are 
districts which lie bchind them,/ other parts of the town as filthy, 
whilst spots consecrated to the, dingy, and forbidding in appear- 
most hallowed of purposes are/ance as this, but these are gene- 
begirt by scenes of indescribable! rally the haunts more of poverty 
infamy and pollution; the black-'than crime. But there are none 
est tide of moral turpitude that/in which guilt of all kinds and de- 
flows in the capital rolls its filthy! grees converges in such volume 
wavelets up to the very walls of,as on this, the moral plague-spot 
Westminster Abbey ; and the law-| not only of the metropolis, but 
makers for one-seventh of the hu-jalso of the kingdom. And yet 
man race sit, night after night, in| from almost every point of it you 
deliberation, in the immediate vi-| can observe the towers of the Ab- 
cinity of the most notorious haunt’ bey peering down upon you, as if 
of law-breakers in the empire.|they were curious to observe that 
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to which they seem to be indif- 
ferent. 

Such is the spot which true 
Christian benevolence has, for 
some time, marked as a chosen 
field for its most unostentatious 
operations. It was first taken 

ossession of, with a view to its 
improvement, by the London 
City Mission, a body el Mecca 
in the district by a single missio- 
nary, who has now been for about 
twelve years labouring — and not 
without success — in the arduous 
work of its purification; and who, 
by his energy, tact, and perse- 
verance, has acquired such an in- 
fluence over its turbulent and 
lawless population, as makes him 
a safer escort to the stranger de- 
sirous of visiting it, than a whole 
posse of police. By the aid of se- 
veral opulent philanthropists 
whom he has interested in his la- 
bours, he has reared up within the 
district two schools, which are nu- 
merously attended by the squalid 
children of the neighbourhood — 
each school having an Industrial 
Department connected with it. 
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cocity in crime — those of a more 
advanced age seeking instruction 
and reformation were not eligible 
to admission. In an applicant of 
this class, a lad about sixteen, the 
master of one of the schools took 
a deep interest from the earnest- 
ness with which he sought for an 
opportunity of retrieving himself. 

e was invited to attend the 
school, that he might receive in- 
struction. He was grateful for 
the offer, but expressed a doubt 
of its being sufficient to rescue 
him from his criminal and degra- 
ded course of life. 

‘Tt will be of little use to me,”’ 
said he, “to attend school in the 
daytime, if I have to take to the 
streets again at night, and live, as 
I am now living, by thieving.” 

The master saw the difficulty, 
and determined on trying the ex- 
periment of taking him entirely 
off the streets. He accordingly 
paid for a lodging for him, and 
secured him bread to eat. For 
four months the lad lived con- 
tentedly and happily on “bread 
and dripping,” during which time 


An exclusively Industrial School|he proved his aptitude for instruc- 


for boys of more advanced age 
has also been established, which 
has recently been attached to the 
Ragged School Union. In addi- 
tion to these, another institution 
has been called into existence, to 
which and to whose objects the 
reader’s attention will be drawn 
in what follows. 

The Pye Street Schools being 
designed only for children — 
many of whom, on admission, 
manifest an almost incredible pre- 


tion by learning to read, to write 
tolerably well, and to master all 
the more useful rules in arith- 
metic. Iie was shortly afterwards 
sent to Australia, through the 
kindness of some individuals whu 
furnished the means. He is now 
doing well in the new field thus 
opportunely opened up to him, 
and the experiment of which he 
was the subject laid the germ of 
the Institution in question. 

In St. Anne Street, one of the 
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worst and filthiest purlieus of the 
district, stands a house somewhat 
larger and cleaner than the miser- 
able, rickety, and greasy-looking 
tenements around it. Over the 
door are painted, in large legible 
characters, the following words: 
“The Ragged Dormitory and Co- 
lonial Training School of In- 
dustry.”’ On one of the shutters 
itis indicated, in similar charac- 
ters, that the house is a refuge for 
“Youths who wish to Reforn.” 
None are admitted under sixteen, 
as those under that age can get 
admission to one or other of the 
schools. Those eligible are such 
vagrants and thieves as are be- 
tween sixteen and twenty-two, 
and desire to abandon their pre- 
sent mode of life, and lead honest 
and industrious courses for the 
future. 

It is obvious that such an insti- 
tution, if not carefully watched, 
would be liable to being greatly 
abused. The pinching wants of 
the moment would drive many 
into It, whosé sole object was to 
meet there, instead of to subject 
themselves to the reformatory dis- 
cipline ofthe establishment. Many 
would press into it whose love of 
idleness had hitherto been their 
greatest vice. As itis, this latter 
class is deterred, to a great ex- 
tent, from applying, by the Insti- 
tution confining its operations to 
the thief and the vagrant. Each 
applicant, by applying for admis- 
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of the establishment, he is at once 
admitted, and subjected to its dis- 
cipline. ‘The natural inference 
would be, that the avowed object 
of it would turn applicants from 
its doors. But this is far from 
being the case; upwards of two 
hundred having applied during 
the past year, the second of its 
existence. 

To distinguish those who are 
sincere in their application from 
those who merely wish to make a 
convenience, for the time being, 
of the establishment, each appli- 
cant, on adinission, 1s subjected to 
arigid test. In the attic story of 
the building is a small room, the 
walls and ceiling of which are 
painted with yellow ochre. Last 
year, for it is only recently that 
the house has been applied to its 
Siete Be this room was 
gaa 4 by a numerous and 
squalid family, some of whose 
members were the first victims of 
cholera, in Westminster. The 
massive chimney-stack projects 
far into the room, and in the deep 
recesses between it and the low 
walls on cither side are two beds 
formed of straw, with a coarse 
counterpane for acovering. Be- 
yond this there 1s not a vestige of 
furniture inthe apartment. This 
is the Probation-room, the ordeal 
of which every applicant must 
pass ere he is fully received into 
the Institution. But he must pass 
a whole fortnight, generally alone, 


sion, confesses himself to belong|his fare being bread and water. 
to one or other of these classes, or| His allowance of bread is a pound © 


to both. 


If he is found to be aja-day, which he may dispose of as 


subject coming within the scope/he pleases, either at a meal or at 
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several. He does not pass thejinstitution. They are then re- 
entire day in solitude, for during |leased from their solitary dormi- 
class-hours he is taken down to/tory, and admitted to all the privi- 
the school-room, where he is|leges of the house. 
taught with the rest. But, with} ‘The tried and accepted inmates 
that exception, he is not allowed | of the Institution have, for the two 
to mingle with the rest of the in-|past years, averaged about thirty 
mates, being separated from them/each year. They get up at an 
for the remainder of the day, and!/early hour, their first business 
left to his own reflections in his/being to clean out the establish- 
lonely cell. ment from top to bottom. They 
A man, compulsorily subjected! afterwards assemble at breakfast, 
to solitude and short commons, | which consists of cocoa and bread, 
may make up his mind to it, and|of which they make a hearty meal. 
resign himself to his fate. IJ3ut|The business of instruction then 
no one will voluntarily subject]}commences, there being two 
himself to such a test who is not|school-rooms on the first floor, 
tired of a dishonest life, and an-|jinto one of which the more ad- 
xious to reform. In nearly nine;vanced pupils are put by them- 
cases out of ten it unmasks theim-|sclves, the other being reserved 
postor. Many shrink at once from! for those that are more backward 
the ordeal, and retire. Othersjand for the new comers. It is into 
undergo it for a day or two, and this latter room that the proba- 
then leave; for, as there was no/tionersare admitted during school- 
compulsion on them to enter, they|hours. During school-hours they 
are at all times at liberty to depart. |are instructed in the fundamental 
Some stay for a week, and then|doctrines of religion, and in the 
withdraw, whilst instances have|elements of education, including 
been known of their giving up! geography — particularly the geo- 
after then or twelve days’ = of the colonies. The 





rance. The few that remain are rea- | master exercises a general control 
dily accepted as objectsworthythe|;over the whole establishment. 
best efforts of the establishment.|'The upper class is taught by a 

The applicants, particularly the | young man, who was himself one 
vagrants, are generally in the worst] of the earliest inmates of the In- 
possible condition, as regards|stitution, and who is now being 
clothing. In many cases they are/trained for becoming a regular 
half-naked, like the wretched ob-jteacher. The other class is usual- 
jects who make themselves up for|ly presided over bya monitor, also 
charity in the streets. Their pro-|an inmate — but one who is in ad- 
bation over, they are clad in com-|vance of his fellows. Most of 
paratively decent attire, consisting | those now in the house are able to 
chiefly of cast-off clothing, fur-|read, and many to read well. Such 
ished by the contributors to the|as have been thieves are generally 
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able to read when they enter, 
having been taught to do so in the 
prisons; those who cannot read 
being generally vagrants, or such 
as have been thicves without ha- 
ving been apprehended and con- 
victed. They present a curious 
spectacle in their class-rooms. 

heir ages vary from twenty-one 
to sixteen, there being two in at 
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them were lit up with new-born 
intelligence, inlet it was painful 
to witness the vacant and stolid 
looks of two of them, who had but 
recently passed the ordeal of the 
dormitory. Generally speaking, 
they arg found to be quick and apt 
scholars, their mode of life having 
tended, in most instances, to 
quicken their perceptions. 


present under sixteen, but they; Between the morning and after- 
were admitted under special cir-|/noon classes they dine, — their 
cumstances. Withtheexceptionof;dinner comprising animal food 
the probationers, they areall dress-| three times a-weck, being chiefly 
ed comfortably, but in different) confined on other days to bread 
styles, according to the character|and dripping. They sup at an 
and fashion of the clothing at the, early hour in the evening, when 
command of the establishment.|cocoa and bread form again the 
Some wear the surtout, others the| staple of theirmeal. After supper, 
dress-coat; some the short jacket,' they spend an hour or two in the 
and others again the paletot.|training-school, which is a large 
They are all provided with shoes)room adjoining the probationers’ 
and stockings, each being obliged dormitory, where they are ini- 





to keep his own shoes scrupulously 
clean. 
very wholesome regulations as to 


their ablutions, and the general lified teachers. 


cleanliness of their persons. As 
they stand ranged in their classes, 
the diversity of countenances 


Indeed, they are under tailors’ 


tiated into the mysteries of the 
and shoemakers’ arts, 
under the superintendence of qua- 
They afterwards 
retire to rest, sleeping on beds 
laid out upon the floor, each bed 
containing one. When the house 


which they exhibit is as striking/is full, the two class-rooms are 


as are the contrasts presented by 
their raiment. In some faces you 
can still trace the brutal expres- 
sion which they wore on entering. 
In others, the low cunning, be- 
gotten by their mode of life, was 
more or, fess distinguishable. You 


converted at night into sleeping 
apartments. They are also com- 
pelled to attend some place of 
worship on the Sunday, and, in 
case of sickness, have the advan- 
tage of amedical attendant. Du- 
ring a part of the day they are al- 


could readily point to those who|lowed to walk out, in different 
had been longest in the establish-| gangs, — cach gang under the 
ment, from the humanising in-/care of one of their number. In 
fluences which their treatment, their walks they are restricted as 
had had upon their looks and ex-| to time, and are required to avoidy, 
pressions. The faces of most of; as much as possible, the law neigh- 
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bourhoods of the town. Should 
uny of them desire to learn the 
business of a carpenter, they have 
the means of doing so; and two 
are now engaged in acquiring a 
practical knowledge of this useful 
trade. e 

Such is the curriculum which 
they undergo after being fully ad- 
mitted into the house. They are 
80 instructed as to wean them as 
much as possible from their former 
habits, to inspire them with the 
desire of living honest lives, and 
to fit them for becoming uscful 
members of society, in the diffe- 
rent offices for which they are de- 
stined. They must be six months 
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offender. Five-sixths of its pre- 
sent inmates have been the de- 
nizens of many jails — and some 
of them have only emerged from 
the neighbouring Penitentiary. It 
is not easy to calculate the amount 
of mature crime which, in the 
course of a few years, it will avert 
from society, by its timely rescue 
of the precocious delinquent. It is 
thus an institution which may ap- 
peal to the selfishness. as well as 
to the benevolence, of the commu- 
nity for aid: though not very ge- 
nerally known, it is visited by 
many influential parties; and some 
of the greatest ornaments of Queen 
Victoria’s Court have not shrunk 


at least in the house before they|from crossing its threshold and 
are deemed ready to emigrate. |contributing to its support. 


Some are keptlonger. They are 


Curious indeed would be the 


all eager to go, — being, without | biographies which such an institu- 


exception, sickened at the thought |tion could furnish. 


The follow- 


of recurring to their previous|ing, extracted from the Master’s 


habits of life. 


From twenty to|Record, will serve as a specimen. 


thirty have already been sent|The name is, for obvious reasons, 


abroad. 
superintend the establishment are 
anxious to keep forty 


The committee who|suppressed. 


* John —, 16 years of age. Ad- 


on the/mitted June 3rd, 1848. Had slept 


average in the house throughout|for four months previously under 


the year, in addition to sending |the dry archesin 
This, |made his livelihood for nearly five 


twenty each year abroad. 


however, will require alarger fund|years by picking pockets. 


than they have at present at their 
disposal. 

uch is the Institution which, 
for two years past, has been silent- 
ly and unostentatiously working 
its own quota of goodin this little- 
known and pestilential region. It 
is designed for the reclamation of 
a class on which society turns its 
back. JItgsdoors are open alike to 


est-street. Had 


Was 
twice in jail — the last time:in 
Tothill-Fields Prison. The largest 
sum he ever stole at a time, was a 
sovereign andahalf. Could read 
when admitted. Learnt to write 
and cipher. HKemained for eight 
months in the house. Behaved 
well. Emigrated to Australia. 
Doing well.” 

It is encouraging to know that 


the conyicted and the unconvicted |the most favourable accounts have 
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been received both of and from|now preparing to follow him to 
those who have been sent out as/ Australia. 

emigrants, not only from this, but} Another case was that of a 
also from the Pear-street School.| young man, over twenty years of 
It is now some time since a lad,|ace, who had likewise been ad- 
who, although only fourteen, was|mitted, under special circum- 
taken into the latter, was sent to|stances, to the same Institution. 
Australia. He had been badly|He had been abandoned by his 
brought up; his mother, during] parents in his early youth, and had 
his boyhood, having frequently|taken to the streets to avert the 
sent him out, either to beg or to/miseries of destitution. He soon 
steal. About a yearafter her son’s| became expertin the art of picking 
departure, she called, in a state of| pockets, on one occasion depri- 
deep distress, upon the missionary | vinga person in Cornhill of no less 
of the district, and informed him/than a hundred and fifty pounds 
that her scanty furniture wasabout|in Bank notes. With this, the 
to be seized forrent, asking him at|largest booty he had ever made, 
the same time for advice. Hej/he repaired toahouseintheneigh- 
told her that he had none to give| bourhood, where stolen property 
her but to go and pay the rent, at| was received. Into the room into 
the same time handing her a sove-| which he was shown, agloved hand 
reign. She received it hesitating- | was projected, through an aperture 
ly, doubting, for a moment, thelin the wall, from an adjoining 
evidence of her senses. She went/room, into which he placed the 
and paid the rent, which was eigh-/notes. The hand was then with- 
teen shillings, and afterwards re-|drawn, and immediately after- 
turned with the change, which she| wards projected again withtwenty 
tendered to the missionary with| sovereigns, which was the amount 
her heartfelt thanks. Ie told her|he received for the notes. He im- 
to keep the balance, as the sove-| mediately repaired to Westmin- 
reign was her own — informing|ster, and invested ten pounds of 
her, at the same time, that it had|this sum in counterfeit money, at 
been sent her by her son, and hadja house not a stone’s throw from 
that very morning so opportunely | the Institution. 

come to hand, Conctlier with a} For the ten pounds hereceived, 
letter, which he afterwards read to'in bad money, what represented 
her. The poor woman for a mo- fifty. With.this he sallied forth 
ment or two looked stupified and | into the country with the design of 
incredulous, after which she sank| passing it off — a process known 
upon a chair, and wept long andjamongst the craft as “shuffle- 
bitterly. The contrast between|pitching.” The first place he 
her son’s behaviour and her own|went to was Northampton, and 
conduct towards him, filled her|/the means he generally adopted 
with shame and remorse. She is!for passing off the base coin was 
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this: — Having first buried in the} ceeded, but was sometimes detect- 


neighbourhood of the town allied. 


In this way he took the cir- 


the good, and bad money in his|cuit twice of Great Britain and 
possession, with the exception of| Ireland; stealing ashe went along, 
a sovereign of each, so that, if/and passing off the bad money, 


detected in passing a bad one, 
no more Bad money would be 
found upon his person; he would 
enter a retail shop, say a draper’s, 
at a late hour of the evening, 
and say that his master had sent 
him for some article of small value, 
such as a handkerchief. On 
its being shown him, he would 
demand the price of it, and make 
up his mind to take it; whereupon 
he would lay down a good sove- 
reign, which the shopkeeper would 
take up, but, as he was about to 


which he received, for good. 
There are few jails in the United 
Kingdom of which he has not been 
adenizen. His two circuits took 
him nine years to perform, his 
ba ee being frequently arrested 

y the interposition of justice. It 
was at the end of his second jour- 
ney that he applied for admission 
to the Pear Street School. He 
had been too often in jail not to 
be able to read; but he could 
neither write nor cipher when he 
was taken in. He soon learnt, 


give him change, a doubt would; however, to do both; and, after 
suddenly arise in his mind as to/about seven months’ probation, 


whether his master would give the 
price asked for the article. He 
would then demand the sovercign 
back, with a view to going and 
consulting his master, pronunne 
at the same time, to be back again 
ina few minutes. Back again he 
would come, and say that his 
master was willing to give the 
price, or that he wished the article 
at a lower figure. He took care, 
however, that a bargain was con- 
cluded betwecn himand the shop- 
keeper; whereupon he would 
agam lay down the sovereign, 
which, however, on this occasion, 
was the bad and not the good one. 
The unsuspecting shopkeeper 
would give him the change, and 
he would leave with the property 
and the good money. Such is the 
process of “shuffle-pitching.” In 
the majority of instances he suc- 


emigrated to America from his 
own choice. The missionary of 
the district accompanied him on 
board as he wasabout tosail. The 
poor lad wept likea child when he 
took leave of his benefactor, as- 
suring him that he never knew the 
comforts of a home until he enter- 
ed the Pear Street School. Several 
letters have been received from 
him since his landing, and he is 
now busily employed, and— doing 
well! 

Instances of this kind might be 
multiplied, if necessary, of what 
is thus being done daily and un- 
ostentatiously for the reclamation 
of the penitent offender, not only 
after conviction, but also before 
he undergoes the terrible ordeal 
of correction and a jail. 
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‘PRESS ON.” 
A RIVULET'S SONG. 


“JUSL under an island, ‘midst rushes 
and moss, 
T was born of a rock-spring, and dew; 
I vas shaded by trees, whuse branches 
and leaves 
Ne'er suffered the sun to gaze through. 


“T wandered around the steep brow ofa 
hill, 
Where the daisies and violets fair 
Were sheking the mist from their waken- 
ing eyes, 
And pouring their breath on the air. 


“Then I crept gently on, and I moistened 
the fect 
Of a shrub which enfolded a nest — 
The bird in rewrn sang his merriestsong, 
And showed me his feathery crest. 


“How joyous I felt in the bright ‘after- 
noon, 
When the sun, riding off in the west, 
Came out in red gold from behind the 
green trees 
And burnished my tremulous breast! 


‘*My memory now can return to the time 
When the breeze murmured low plain- 
tive tunes, 
While I wasted the day in dancing away, 
Or playing with pebbles and stones. 


“Tt points to the hour when the rain dress. 


pattered down, 
Oft resting awhile in the trees; 
Then quickly descending it ruffled my 


And whispered to me of the seas! 


“'T was dhen the first wish found a home 
in my breast 
To increase as time hurries along; 
‘T was then I first learned to lisp softly 
the words 


Which 1 now love so proudly ik 


‘Press on!’ 


“T'll make wider my bed, as onward 
tread, 

3 A deep mighty river I‘ be — 

Press on’ all the day will I sing on my 


way, 
Till 1 enter the far-spreading sea." 


1: 
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A youth lingered beside it 
green edge 
Tjll the stara in its face brightly ahone; 
He hoped the sweet strain would re-echo 
again — 
But he just heard a murmur, 
“« Press on!” 


It ceased. 


— 





ADDRESS FROM AN UNDER- 
TAKER TO THE TRADE. 


(STRICTLY PRIVATE AND CON- 
FIDENTIAL. ) 


I ADDRESS you, gentlemen, as 
an humble individual who is much 
concerned about the body. This 
little joke is purely a professional 
one. It must go no further. I 
am afraid the public thinks un- 
charitably of undertakers, and 
would consider it a proof that Dr. 
Johnson was right when he said 
that the man who would make a 
pun would pick a pocket. Well; 
we all try to do the best we can for 
ourselves, — everybody else as 
well as undertakers. Burials may 
be expensive, but so is legal re- 
So is spiritual provision; 
I mean the maintenance of all our 


ireverends and right reverends. I 


am quite sure that both lawyers’ 
charges and the revenues of some 


of the chief clergy are very little, 
iifany, more reasonable than our 
‘own prices. Pluralities are as bad 


as crowded gravepits, and I don’t 
see that there is a pin to choose 
between the church and _ the 
churchyard. Sanitary  revolu- 
tionists and incendiaries accuse 
us of gorging rottenness, and bat- 
tening on corruption. We don't- 
do anything of se sort, that I see, 
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to a greater extent than other pro- 
fessions, which are allowed to be 
highly respectable. Political, mi- 
litary, naval, university, and cleri- 
cal parties of great eminence de- 
fend abuses in their several lines 
when profitable. We can’t do 
better than follow such good ex- 
amples. Let us stick up for busi- 
ness, and — I was going to say — 
leave society to take care of itself. 
No; that is just what we should 
endeavour to prevent society from 
doing. The world is growing too 
wise for us, gentlemen. Accord- 
ingly, this Interments Bill, by 
which our interests are so seriously 
threatened, has been brought into 
Parliament. We must join heart 
and hand to defeat and crush it. 
Let us nail our colours — which I 
should call the black flag—to the 
mast, and let our war-cry be, “No 
surrender!” or else our motto 
will very soon be, ‘Resurgam;”’ 
in other words, it will be all up 
with us. We stand in a critical 
position in regard to public opi- 
nion. In order to determine what 
steps to take for protecting busi- 
ness, we ought to see our danger. 
I wish, therefore, to state the facts 
of our case clearly to you; and I 
say let us face them boldly, and 
not blink them. Therefore, Iam 
going to speak plainly and plumply 
on this subject. 

There is no doubt — between 
ourselves — that what makes our 
trade so profitable is the super- 
stition, weakness, and vanity of 

arties. We can’t disguise this 
Fie from ourselves, and I onl 
wish we may be able to conceal it 


much longer from others. As en- 
lightened undertakers, we must 
admit that we are of no more use 
on earth than scavengers. All the 
good we do is to bury people’s 
dead out of their sight. Speaking 
as a philosopher — which an vun- | 
dertaker surely ought to be —I 
should say that our business is 
merely toshoot rubbish. However, 
the rubbish is human rubbish, and 
bereaved parties have certain 
feelings which require that it 
should be shot gingerly. I sup- 
pose such sentiments are natural, 
and will always prevail. But I 
fear that people will by and by be- 
gin to think that pomp, parade, and 
ceremony are unnecessary upon 
melancholy occasions. And when- 
ever this happens, Othello’s oc- 
cupation will, in a great measure, 
be gone. 

I tremble to think of mourning 
relatives considering seriously 
what is requisite — and all that is 
requisite — for decent interment, 
in a rational point of view. No- 
thing more, [am afraid Common 
Sense would say, than to carry the 
body in the simplest chest, andl 
under the plainest covering, only 
in asolemnand respectful manner, 
to the grave, and lay it in the 
earth with proper religious ccre- 
monies. I fear Common Sense 
would be of opinion that mutes, 
scarfs, hatbands, plumes of fea- 
thers, black horses, mourning 
coaches, and the like; can in no 
way benefit the defunct, or com- 
fort surviving friends, or gratify 
anybody but the mob, and the 
street-boys. But happily, Com- 
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mon Sense has not yetacquired an|— Medicine and Chemistry, and 


influence which would reduce 
every burial to a most low affair. 

Still, people think now more 
than they did, and in proportion 
as they do think, the worse it will 
be for business. I consider that 
we have a most dangerous enemy 
in Science. That same Science 
pokes its nose into everything — 
even vaults and churchyards. It 
has explained how grave-water 
soaks into adjoining wells, and 
has shocked and disgusted people 
by showing them that they are 
drinking their dead neigh- 
bours. It has taught parties 
resident in large cities that the 
very air they live in reeks with 
human remains, which steam up 
from graves; and which, of course, 
they are continually breathing. 
So it makes out churchyards to be 
worse haunted than they were for- 
merly believed to be by ghosts, 
and, I may add, vampyres, in con- 
sequence of the dead continually 
rising from them in this unplea- 
sant manner. Indeed, Science is 
likely to make people dread them 
a great deal more than Super- 
stition ever did, by showing that 
their effluvia breed typhus and 
cholera; so that they are really 
and truly very dangerous. Ishould 
not be surprised to hear some sa- 
nitary lecturer say, that the fear 
of churchyards was a sort of in- 
stinct implanted in the mind, to 
prevent ignorant people and chil- 
dren from going near such un- 
wholesome places. 

It would be comparatively well 


all that sort of thing — stopped 
here. The mere consideration 
that burial in the heart of cities is 
unhealthy, would but lead to ex- 
tramural interment, to which our 
only objection —though even that 
is no very trifling one — is that it 
would diminish mortality, and 
consequently our trade. But this 
Science — confound it! — shows 
that the dead do not remain per- 
manently in their coffins, cven 
when the sextons of metropolitan 
grave-yards willlet them. It not 
only informs Londoners that they 
breathe and drink the deceased; 
but it reveals how the whole of the 
defunct party is got rid of, and 
turned into gases, liquids, and 
mould. It exposes the way in 
which all animal matter — as it is 
called in chemical books — is dis- 
solved, evaporates, and disap- 
pears; and is ultimately, as I may 
say, eaten up by Nature, and goes 
to form parts of plants, and of 
other living creatures. So that, 
if gentlemen really wanted to be 
interred with the remains of their 
ancestors, it would sometimes be 
possible to comply with their 
wishes only by burying them with 
a quantity of mutton — not to say 
with the residue of another qua- 
druped than the sheep, which often 
grazes in churchyards. Science, 
in short, is hammering into peo- 

le’s heads truths which they fave 
heen accustomed merely to gabble 
with their mouths — that all ficsh 
is indeed grass, or convertible into 
it; and not only that the human 


if the mischief done us by Science! frame does positively turn to dust, 
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but into a great many things be-, offensive, and not capable of being 
sides. Now, I say, that when they|/kept. They would sce that a 
become really and truly convinced |s irit could care no more about 
of all this; when they know and the corpse it had quitted, than a 
reflect that the body cannot re-|man who had lost his leg, would 
main any long time in the grave for the amputated limb. The 
which it is placed in; I am sadly: truth is — don’t breathe it, don’t 
afraid that they will think twice whisper it, except to the trade — 
before they will spend from thirty that the custom of burying the 
to severa handred pounds in, dead with expensive furniture; of 
merely putting a corpse into the) treating a corpse as if it were a 
ground to decompose. sensible being; arises from an 
The only hope for us if these|impression—though parties won't 
scientific views become general,!own it, even to themselves — that 
is, thatembalming will beresorted what is buried, is the actual in- 
to; but I question if the religious ‘dividual, the man himself. The 
feeling of the country willapprove! effect. of thinking seriously, and 
of apractice which certainly seems lat the same time rutionally, will be 
rather like an attempt to arrest ato destroy this notion, and with it 
decree of Providence; and would, |to put an end to all the splendour 
besides, be very expensive. Here/and magnificence of funerals, 
Iam reminded of another danger, |arising from it. Moreover, reli- 
to which our prospects are ex-|gious parties, being particular as 
osed. It is that ikely to arise|to their moral conduct, would na- 
rom serious parties, in conse-|turally consider it wrong and 
quence of growing more enlight-| wicked to spend upon the dead an 
ened, thinking consistently with} amount of money which might be 
their religious principles, instead| devoted to the benefit of the l- 
of theirreligion being amere senti-| ving; and nodoubt, when we come 
mental kind of thing which they/to look into it, such expenditure 
never reason upon. We often,|is much the same thing with the 
you know, gentlemen, overhear| practice of savages and heathens 
the bereaved remarking that they|in burying bread, and meat, and 
trust the departed is in a better) clothes, along with their deceased 
place. Why, if this were not ajfriends. 
mere customary saying on mourn-| Ihave been suggesting conside- 
ful occasions — if the parties|rations which are very discoura- 
really believed this — do youthink| ging, and which afford but a poor 
they would attach any importance ook-out to us undertakers. ut, 
to the dead body which we bury|gentlemen, we have one great 
underground? No; to be sure:|/comfort still. It has become the 
they would look upon it merely as| fashion to inter bodies with parade 
" a suit of left-off clothes—with the|and display. Fashion is fashion; 
difference of being unpleasant and'and the consequence is that it is 
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considered an insult to the me-;eighth enacts “That the said 
mory of deceased parties not to Board shall make provision for 
bury theminacertain style; which the management and conduct, by 
must be respectable at the very! persons appointed by them, of the 
least, and cost, on a very low/| funerals iy anette whose bodies 
average, twenty-five or thirty/are to be interred in the Burial 
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pounds. Many, such as profes- 
sional persons and tradespeople, 
who cannot afford somuch money, 
can still less afford to lose charac- 
ter and custom. That is where 
we have a pull upon the widows 





Grounds, to be provided under 
this Act, where the representa- 
tives -of the deceased, or the per- 
sons having the care and direction 
of the funeral, desire to have the 
same so conducted; and the said 


and children, many of whom, if it; Board shall fix and publish a scale 
were not forthe opinion of society, | of the sums to be payable for such 
would be only too happy to save| funerals, inclusive of all matters 
their little money, and turn it into/and services necessary for the 
food and clothing, instead of fu-}same, such sums to be propor- 
neral furniture. tioned to the description of the 

Now here the Metropolitan In-'funeral, or the nature of the 
terments Bill steps in, and aims at: matter and services to be furnish- 
destroying our only chance of;ed and rendered for the same; 
keeping up businessasheretofore. | but so that in respect of the lowest 
We have generally to deal with] of such sums, the funerals may be 
parties whose feelings are not in a} conducted with decency and so- 
state to admit of their making bar-|lemnity.”” Gentlemen, if this en- 
gains with us — a circumstance,/actment becomes law, we shall 
on their parts, which is highly cre-|lose all the advantages which we 
ditable to human nature; and fa-! derive from bereaved parties’ state 
vourable to trade. Thus,in short,!of mind. The Board of Health 
gentlemen, we have it all our own | will takealltrouble off theirhands, 
way with them. But this Bill/at whatever sum they may choose 
comes between the bereaved party;to name. Of course they will 
and the undertaker. By thejapply to the Board of Health in- 


twenty-seventh clause, it em- But what 
powers the Board of Health to 
provide houses and makearrange- 
ments for the reception and care 
of the dead previously to, and until 
interment; In order, as it explains 
ina subsequent clause, to the ac- 
commodation of persons having 
to provide the funerals — suppo- 
sing such persons to desire the ac- 
commodation. Clause the twenty- 





stead of coming to us. 
is beyond everything prejudicial 
to our interests, is the proviso 
“that in respect of the lowest of 
such sums, the funerals may be 
conducted with decency and so- 
lemnity.” Hitherto it has been 
understood that so much respect 
could not be paid in the case of 
what we call a Jow affuir as in one 
of a certain style. We have al- 
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ADDRESS FROM AN UNDERTAKER TO THE TRADE. 


ways considered that a funeral;the most fondly cherished feelings 


ought to cost so much to be re- 
spectable at all. ‘Therefore rela- 
tions have gone to more expense 
with us, than they would otherwise 
have been willing to incur, in order 
to secure proper respect. 


of Englishmen. Urge these ob- 
jections upon church - wardens, 
overseers, und vestrymen; and 
especially din the objection to a 
burial rate into their ears. Re- 


But if} collect, our two great weapons — 


roper respect is to be had at ajlike those of all good old anti-re- 
ow figure, the strongest hold that| formers — are cant and clamour. 


we have upon sorrowing relatives, 
will be taken away. ; 

It is all very fine to say that we 
are a necessary class of tradesmen, 
and if this Bill passes must con- 
tinue to be employed. Ifthis Bill 
does pass we shall be employed 
simply as tradesmen, and shall 
obtain, like other tradesmen, a 
mere market price for our articles, 
and common hire for our labour. 
I am afraid that it will be impos- 
sible to persuade the public that 
this would not be pee just 
and right. I think, therefore, 
that we had better not attack the 
Bill on its merits, but try to excite 
OH alan against it onthe ground 
of its accessary clauses. Let us 
oppose it asa scheme of jobbery, 
devised with a view to the estab- 
lishment of offices and poe 
ments. Let us complain as loudly 
as we can of its creating a newrate 
to defraythe expenses of its work- 
ing, and let us endeavour to get 
up a good howl against that clause 
of it which provides for compen- 
sation to incumbents, clerks, and 
sextons. We must cry out with 
all our might upon its centralising 
tendency, and of course make the 
most we can out of the pretence 
that it violates the sanctity of the 
house of mourning, and outrages 


Keep up the same cry against the 
Bill perseveringly, no matter how 
thoroughly it may be refuted or 
proved absurd. Literally, make 
the greatest noise in opposition to 
it that you are able, especially at 
ublic meetings. There, recol- 
ect @ groan isa groan, and a hiss 
a hiss, even though proceeding 
from agoose.. On all such occa- 
sions do your utmost to create a 
disturbance, to look like apopular 
demonstration against the mea- 
sure. In addition to shouting, 
yelling, and bawling, I should 
say that another rush at another 
platform, another upsetting of the 
reporters’ table, another terrifying 
of the ladies, and another mobbing 
the chairman, would be advisable. 
Set to work with all your united 
zeal and energy to carry out the 
suggestions of our Central Com- 
mittee for the defeat of a Bill 
which, if passed, will inflict a blow 
on the undertaker as great as the 
boon it will confer on the widow 
and orphan—whom we, of course, 
can only consider as customers. 
The Metropolitan Interments Bill 
goes to dock us of every penny 
that we make by taking advantage 
of the helplessness of afflicted fa- 
milies. And just calculate what 
our loss would then be; for, in 
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the beautiful language of St. De- getting up an invisiblemoustache, 
metrius, the silversmith, “Sirs, ye when the Irish agent wrote to say 
know that by this craft we have that no money was to be had in 
our wealth.” that quarter, and all thoughts of 
the Household Brigade were, of 
necessity abandoned. But,though 
the more expensive career was 
shut out, Lord Pelican’s interest 
at the Horse Guards remained as 
influential as before, and for the 
consideration of four hundred and 
fifty pounds which — embarrassed 
as he was — be contrived to 
muster, he had no difficulty in 
procuring a commission for his 
son George, in the distinguished 
regiment already named. There 
were, itis true, a few hundred 


THE MODERN “OFFICER’S” 

PROGRESS. rior claimants on the Duke’s 
I.— JOINING THE REGIMENT. hit. “but,” as Lord Pelican 
“T HAVE got some very sad|justly observed, “ifthe Spoonbill 

news to tell you,” wrote Lady|family were not fit for the army, 
Pelican to her friend, Mrs. Ver-'he should like to know who were!” 
meil, a faded lady of fashion, who|An argument erfectly irresist- 
discontentedly occupied a suite ofjible. Garcuad. therefore, the 
apartments at Hampton Court;|young gentleman was, as soon as 
‘‘our Irish estates are in such ajthe Queen’s sign-manual could be 
miserable condition — absolutely| obtained, and, the usual interval 
making us out to be in debt to|for preparation over, the Hon. 
them, instead of adding to our in-| George Spoonbill set out to join. 
come, that poor George — you|But before he does so, we must 
will be shocked to hear it — is|say a word of what that “prepara- 
actually obliged to go into the In-|tion” consisted in. 

fantry!” Some persons may imagine that 
The communication of this dis-|he forthwith addressed himself to 

tressing fact may stand instead of|the study of Polybius, dabbleda 

the regular Gazette, announcing /little in Cormontaigne, got up 
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ee 


THE TWO SACKS. 
IMITATED FROM PHZDRUS. 


AT our birth, the satirical elves 
Two sacks from our shoulders suspend: 
The one holds the faults of ourselves; 
The other, the faults of our friend: 


The first we wear under our clothes 

Out of sight, out of mind, at the back; 
The last is so under our nose, 

We know every scrap In the sack. 





the appointment of the Hon. 
George Spoonbill to an Ensigncy, 
by purchase, in the 100th regiment 


Napier’s History of the Peninsular 
War, or read the Duke’s Despatch- 
es; others, that he went down 


of foot. His military aspirations|to Birdcage - Walk, and placed 
had been “Cavalry,”’ and he had|himself under the tuition of Co- 
endeavoured to qualify himself;lour-Sergeant Pike, of the Grena- 
for that branch of the service by|dier Guards, a warrior celebrated 
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for his skill in training military as-; honourable Ensign in safety to 


pirants, or that he endeavoured by 
some other means to acquire a 
practical knowledge, however 
slight, of the profession for which 
he had always been intended. 
The Hon. George Spoonbill knew 
better. The preparation he made, 
was a visit, at least three times a 
day, to Messrs. Gorget and Plume, 
the military tailors in Jermyn 
Street, whose souls he sorel 

vexed by the persistance with 
which he adhered to the most ac- 
curate fit of his shell-jacket and 
coatee, the set of his epaulettes, 
the cut of his trowsers, and the 
shape of his chako. Ie passed 
hiis days in “trying on his things,” 
and his evenings — when not en- 
raged at the Casino, theCider Cel- 
ar, or the Adelphi—in dining with 
his military friends at St. James’s 
Palace, or at Knights-bridge Bar- 
racks. In their society he greatly 
improved himself, acquiring an 
accurate knowledge of lans- 
quenet and écarté cultivating his 
taste for tobacco, and familiarising 
his mind with that reverence for 
authority which is engendered by 
the anecdotes of great military 
commanders that freely circulate 
at the mess-table. His education 
and his uniform being finished at 
about the same time, George 
Spoonhill took a not uncheerful 
farewell of the agonised Lady 
Pelican, whose maternal bosom 
streamed with the sacrifice she 
made in thus consigning her off- 


the country town where the 
‘Hundredth” were then quar- 
tered, and in conformity with the 
instructions which he received 
from the Assistant Military Secre- 
tary at the Horse Guards — the 
only instructions, by the bye, 
which were given him by that 
functionary — he “reported” him- 
self at the Orderly-room on his 
arrival, was presented by the Ad- 
jutant to the senior Major, by the 
senior Major to the Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and by the Lieutenant- 
Colonel to the officers generally 
when they assembled for mess. 
The“Hundredth,” being “Light 
Infantry,’ called itself ‘‘a crack 
regiment:” the military adjective 
signifying, in this instance, not so 
much a higher reputation for dis- 
cipline and warlike achievements, 
as an indefinite sort of superiority 
arising from the fact that no man 
was allowed to enter the corps who 
depended upon his pay only for 
the figure he cut in it. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tulip, who commanded, 
was very strict in this particular, 
and, having ‘the good of the ser- 
vice” ereatly at heart, set his face 
entirely against the admission otf 
any young man who did not enjoy 
a handsome paternal allowance or 
was not the possessor of a good 
income. Ife was himself the son 
of a celebrated army clothier, and, 
in the course of ten years, had 
purchased the rank he now held, 
so that he had a right, as he 


spring to the vulgar hardships of|thought, to see that his regiment 


a marching regiment. 


was not contaminated by contact 


An express train conveyed the} with poor men. His military creed 
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was, that no man had any business; The advent of the Hon. George 
in the army who could not afford|Spoonbill was a very welcome 
to keep his horses or tilbury, and|one, as the vacancy to which he 
drink wine every day; thathe called | succeeded had been caused by the 
respectable, anything short of it/promotion of a young baronet into 
the reverse. If he ever relaxed|*‘Dragoons,” and the new comer 
from the severity of this rule, it} being the second son of Lord Pe- 
was only in favour of those who|lican, with a possibility of being 
had high connections; ‘“‘a handle| graced one day by aearing that 
to a name” being as reverently) glittering title himself, the hiatus 
worshipped by himas money itself;|caused by Sir Henry Muff’s re- 
indeed, in secret, he preferred a| moval washappily filled up without 
lord’s son, though poor, to a com-|any derogation to the corps. Ha- 
moner, however rich; the poverty] ving also ascertained, in the course 
of a sprig of nobility not being|of five minutes’ conversation, that 
taken exactly in a literal sense.|Mr. Spoonbill’s ‘“‘man” and two 
Colonel Tulip had another theory| horses were to follow in a few days 
also: during the aforesaid ten|withtheremainder of his baggage ; 
rears, he had acquired somejand the young gentleman ane 
nowledge of drill, and possessing talked rather largely of what the 
an hereditary taste for dress, con-|Governor allowed him (two 
sidered himself, thus endowed, a/hundred a-year is no great sum, 
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first-rate officer, though what he 
would have done with hisregiment 
in the field is quite another matter. 
In the meantime he was gratified 
by thinking that he did his best to 
make it a crack corps, according 
to his notion of the thing, and such 
minor points as the moral training 
of the officers, and their profi- 
ciency in something more than the 
forms of the parade ground, were 
not allowed to enter into his con- 
sideration. The ‘Hundredth” 
were acknowledged to be ‘a de- 


but he kept the actual amount in 
the back ground, speaking “pro- 
miscuously” of *‘afew hundreds”’), 
and of his intimacy with “the 
fellows in the Life Guards;”’ Co- 
lonel Tulip at once sct him down 
as a decided acquisition to the 
“ Hundredth,”’ and intimated that 
he wasto bemade much of accords 


ing | 

hen we described the regiment 
as being composed of wealthy men, 
the statement must be received 
with a certain reservation. It was 


vilish well-dressed, gentlemanly} Colonel Tulip’s hope and intention 
set of fellows,”’ and were looked! to make it so in time, when he had 
after with creat interest at country | sufficiently ‘“weeded”’ it, but en 
balls, races, and regattas; and if| attendant there were three or four 
this were not what a regiment/ officers who did not quite belong 
ought to be, Colonel Tulip was,|to his favourite category. ‘These 
he flattered himself, very muchwere the senior Major and an old 
out in his calculations. Captain, both of whom had seen a 
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good deal of service, the Surgeon, 
who was a necessary evil, and the 
Quartermaster, who was never 
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them might easily have been a 
great deal better. 
Brief ceremony attends a young 


allowed to show with the rest of! officer’s introduction to his regi- 


the officers exceptat “inspection,” 
or some other unusual demonstra- 
tion. But the rank and “allow- 
ance” ofthe first, and something 
in the character of the second, 
which caused him to be looked 
upon as a military oracle, made 
Colonel Tulip tolerate their pre- 
sence in the corps, if he did not 
enjoy it. Neither had the Ad- 
jutant quite as much money as the 
commanding officer could have 
desired, but as his position kept 
him close to his duties, doing that 
for which Colonel Tulip took 
credit, he also was suffered to pass 
muster; he was a brisk, precise, 
» middle-aged personage, who ho- 
ped in the course of time to get his 
company,and whose military quali- 
fications consisted chiefly in know- 


ing “Torrens,” the “Articles of 
War,” the ‘Military Regula- 


tions,’’ and the “ Army List,” by 
heart. The last-named work was, 
indeed, very generally studied in 
the regiment, and may be said to 
have exhausted almost all the h- 
terary resources of its readers, ex- 
ceptions being made in favour of 
the weekly military newspaper, 
the monthly military magazine, 
and an occasional novel from the 
circulating library. The rest of 
the officers must speak for them- 
selves, as they incidentally make 
their appearance. Of their cha- 
racter, generally, this may be said; 
none were wholly bad, but all of 





ment, and the honourable prefix 
to Innsign Spoonbill’s name was 
anything but a bar to his speedy 
initiation. Lieutenant - Colonel 
Tulip took wine with him the first 
thing, and his example was so 

uickly followed by all present, 
that by the time the cloth was off 
the table, Lord Pelican’s second 
son had swallowed quite as much 
of Duff Gordon’s sherry as was 
good for him. Though drinking 
is no longer a prevalent military 
vice, there are occasions when the 
wine circulates rather more freely 
than is altogether safe for young 
heads, and this was one of them. 
Claret was not the habitual 
“tipple,” even of the crack ‘“‘Hun- 
dredth;” but as Colonel Tulip had 
no objection to make alittle display 
now and then, he had ordered a 
dozenin honour of the new arrival, 
and all felt disposed to do justice 
toit. The young Ensign had flat- 
tered himself that, amongst other 
accomplishments, he possessed ‘a 
hard head;” but, hard as it was, 
the free circulation of the bottle 
was not without its effect, and he 
soon began to speak rather thick, 
carefully avoiding such words as 
began with a difficult letter, which 
made his discourse somewhat pe- 
riphrastic, or roundabout. But 
though his observations reached 
his hearers circuitously, their pur- 
pose was direct enough, and con- 
veyed the assurance that he was 
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one of those admirable Crichtons like his visage, was steeped in port 
who are “wide awake” in every|and brandy, boasted of achieve- 
particular, and available for any-|inents in the drinking line, which, 
thing that may chance to turn up. fortunately, are now only tradi- 
The conversation which reached |tional, though he did his best to 
his ears from the jovial com-|make them positive. From the 
panions who surrounded him, was|upper end of the table, where sat 
of a similarly instructive and exhi-|the two veterans and the doctor, 
larating kind, and tended greatly | came, mellowed by distance, grim 
to his improvement. Captain|recollections of the Peninsula, 
Hackett, who came from“Dragoon|with stories of Picton and Craw- 
Guards,” and had seen a great/ford, “the fighting brigade” and 
deal of hard service in Ireland, |“ the light division,’’ interspersed 
elaborately set forth every -parti-|with endless Indian narratives, 
cular of ‘1 ’ll give you my honour, | equally grim, of “how our fellows 
themostremarkable steeple-chase|were carried off by the cholera at 
that ever took place in the three|Cawnpore,’’ and how many tigers 
kingdoms,” of which he was, of|were shot, ‘when we lay in can- 
course, thehero. Lieutenant Wad-|tonments at Dum-dum ;”’ the run- 
ding, who prided himself on his;ning accompaniment to the whole 
small waist, broad shoulders, and| being a constant reference to so- 
bushy whiskers, and was esteemed | and-so “of ours,” without allusion 
‘‘a lady-killer,” talked of every|to which possessive pronoun, few 
woman he knew and damaged military men areabletomake much 
every reputation he talked about. | progress in conversation. 
Lieutenant Bray, who was ad- or was Colonel Tulip silent, 
dicted to sporting and played on|but his conversation was of a very 
the French horn, came out strong|lofty and, as it were, ethereal 
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on the subject of hackles, May- 
flies, grey palmers, badgers, ter- 
riers, dew- claws, snap - shots 
and Eley’s cartridges. Captain 
Cushion, a great billtard- player, 
and famous — in every sense — 


order, — quite transparent, in fact, 
if any one had been there to analyse 
it. it related chiefly to the mag- 
nates at the Horse Guards, — to 
what “the Duke” said to him on 
certain occasions specified, — to 


for “the one-pocket game,” was) Prince Albert’s appearance at the 
eloquent on the superiority of his|last levee, — to a favourite bay 
own cues, which were tipped with charger of his awn, — to the pro- 
gutta percha instead of leather,|bability that Lord Dawdle would 
and offered, as a treat, to indulge| get into the corps on the first ex- 
‘any man in garrison with the best; change , — and to a partly-formed 
of twenty, one ‘up,’ for a hundred |intention of applying to the Com- 
a-side.”’ Captain Huff, who had a/ mander-in-Chief to ¢ e the re- 
crimson face, a stiff arm, and the gimental facings from buffto green. 
voice of aStentor, and whose soul, | The mess-table, after four 
Household Words. Il, 15 
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hours’ enjoyment of it in this in-,; back — with a view, no doubt, to 
tellectual manner, was finally|give encouragement to trade — 
abandoned for Captain Cushion’s}they twisted off, as they phrased 
“quarters,” that gallant officertit, ‘“no end to knockers and bell- 
having taken ‘‘quite a fancy to the|handles,” broke half a dozen 

oungster,”” — not so much, per-jlamps, and narrowly escaping the 
haps , on account of the youngster} police (with whom, however, they 
being a Lord’s youngster, as be-|would gloriously have fought ra- 
cause, in all probability, there was|ther than have surrendered) suc- 
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something squeezeable in him, 
which was slightly indicated in his 
countenance. 
the kind there might indeed have 
been, did not come out that even- 
ing, the amiable Captain prefer- 
ring rather to initiate by example 
and the show of good fellowship, 
than by directly urging the neo- 
hyte to play. The rubber, there- 
Po was made up without him, 
and the new Ensign, with two or 
three more of his rank, confined 
themselves to cigars and brandy 
and water, a liberal indulgence in 
which completed what the wine 
had begun, and before midnight 
chimed the Hon. George Spoonbill 
was — to use the mildest expres- 
sion, —as unequivocally tipsy as 
the fondest parent or guardian 
could possibly have desired a 
young gentleman to be on the first 
night of his entering “the Service.” 
ot yet established in barracks, 
Mr. Spoonbill slept at an hotel, 
and thither he was assisted by two 
of his boon companions, whom he 
insisted on regaling with devilled 
biscuits and more brandy and 
water, out of sheer gratitude for 
their kindness. Nor was this re- 


ceeded at length in reaching their 
quarters, — a little excited, it is 


But whatever of|true, but by no means under the 


impression that they had done 
anything — as the articles of war 
say — “unbecoming the character 
of an officer and a gentleman.” 

In the meantime, the jaded 
waiter at the hotel had conveyed 
their fellow Ensign to bed, to 
dream — if he were capable of 
dreaming — of the brilliantfuture 
which his first day’s experience of 
actual military life held out. 


PICTURES OF LIFE IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


GOING TO CHURCH. 

THERE is something in the 
dress of an Australian Settler that 
is no less characteristic than be- 
coming, — what a splendid turn- 
out of this class may be seen at 
some of the townships as they meet 
on the Sunday for Divine service. 
[have looked at such assemblages 
in all pare of the colony, until my 
eyes have dimmed with national 
pride, to think that to England 
should belong the right to own 


ward thrown away, for it raised/them; the old-fashioned Sunda 


the 


spirits of these youths to so 
geni 


a pitch that, on their way 


scenes and manners of England, 
seen in her younger colonies, 
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being thus revived. 
carts, the dashing gigs, that are 
drawn round the fence of the 
churchyard enclosures, — the 
blood-horses, with side saddles, 
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The gay|themselves with flowers} or drag- 


ging a splendid creeper, in order 
to beautify the horses, and make 
fly-brushes for them. After the 
weather has been commented 


that are seen quictly roaming |upon, a political shade is seen to 
about, add much to the interest of |pass over the countenances of the 


the scene. ‘True, there are no 
splendid equipages, but, then, 
there are no poor. ‘The dress, — 
the ep peace of the men, — the 
chubby faces of the children, — 
the neat and comfortable habili- 
ments of the women (and here let 
me remark, — for the information 
of some of the gay young bachelors 
of England, that, among these 
Sabbath meetings may be seen 
here and there the blooming native 
maiden in a riding habit of the 
finest cloth, and of the newest 
fashion, the substantial settler’s 
daughter riding her own beautiful 
and pet mare; I say “pet mare,” 
because some of these maidens 
have a little stud of their own) — 
all these realities of rural life 
strongly impress a stranger with 
the real comforts which these 
people enjoy. 


t 


CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 


As people of different religions 
meet at times on the highway, 
somewhere near their respective 
places of worship, it 1s delightful 
to observe that, whatever faith 
they possess, Christian charity 
reigns. As neighbours, the men 


assembly. There is great earnest- 
ness amongst them. The females 
arrange for their own comfort, by 
resting on the shafts of the carts, 
or seating themselves onthe grass. 
Matrimony and muslins, birthsand 
milch cows, by turns engross their 
attention, while the men make free 
with matters of State. 

As the soft sound of the bell 
gives notice that the hour of ser- 
vice is near, the party may beseen 
to break up: children throw aside 
their garlands, wives join their 
husbands, and with sober counte- 
nances and devout demeanour 
enter the House of God. There is 
one circumstance worthy of re- 
mark, namely, the perfect security 
with which they all leave their con- 
veyances — great coats, and 
shawls, whips and saddles, in gigs 
and carts; proving that afairday’s 
labour for a fair day’s work is a 
better proneaen for property than 
oe ice. : 

hen divine service is over, the 
families keep more together. 
There is a sober reverence about 
them which shows that they have 
listened attentively. As they 
move to their conveyances, or 


group together, sitting upon, orj|walk on, it is pleasing to see that 


resting their backs against the 
fence, whilst a brilliant sun smiles 
onthem. At the same time, their 


children may be seen decorating |parture till they arrive. 


if their neighbours have beenkept 
longer at another church, the first 
party out will often delay theirde- 
These 


15* 
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charitable pauses are delightful to 
witness; these neighbourly greet- 
ings make bigotry in dismay 
crouch to the earth, and show, 
that when the mind is rightly di- 
rected, the being of different re- 
ligions is not inimical to friend- 
ship, for frequently in these cases 
the elder girl of a Catholic family 
may be secn in the cart ofa Pro- 
testant neighbour; the wife of one 
carrying the younger child of the 
other, at the same time that the 
two husbands, as they get into the 
open road, slowly pace their 
horses, so that they may converse 
on their way home, occasionally 
interrupted perhaps by their sons, 
who, mounted on good horses, try 
their speed to please their fathers, 
and throw bunches of wild flowers 
to their mothers, while younger 
hands catch at the prize. 


DINNER IN THE BUSH. 


I unexpectedly joined the party 
I am now attempting to describe, 
and leaving my own travelling 
spring-van at the church-door, 
took a seat in their cart. On ar- 
riving at the farma, the clder son 
met the party at the slip-rail 
(homely gate). He was a tall, 
healthy, open-hearted lad, who 
greeted us with — 

‘Come, Mother, be careful. 
Jump out, girls. Now, Mrs. C —, 
how welcome you are; and the 
dinner just ready! Ah! you need 
not tell me who gave you the ser- 
mon: he ’s as good as the clock.” 

As the girls had all been to 
church, and there was no female 
servant in the house, the descrip- 
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tion of this rural home, and ashort 
detail of the dinner, may be ac- 
ceptable. 

The family room was large, with 
a commodious fire-place. The 
table was laid for twelve; the 
plates and dishes were of blue 
delf; the knives and forks looked 
bright and shiny. It may be re- 
marked, that the Settler’s table in 
New South Wales is somewhat 
differently arranged from what 
one is accustomed to see in Eng- 
land, for here the knife and fork 
were placed at the right of the 
plate, while a chocolate-coloured 
tea-cup and saucer stood at the 
left; a refreshing cup of tea being 
made a part of the dinner repast. 
By the fire-place might be seen a 
large black pot. full of potatoes, 
with a white cloth laid on the top 
for the purpose of steaming them. 
Again, at the outer door might be 
noticed the son with a maun-ser- 
vant, looking into an oven, and 
drawing from thence a large hind- 
quarter of pork, followed by a 
peach pie. 

‘“‘Lend a hand here!” shouted 
the son. 

“Ah! I thought you could not 
do without me,” said the father. 

“Keep the youngsters out of 
ithe way, and look about you, 
girls ;” cried the mother. 

Moving where. I could better 
see the cause of the outcry, a 
round of beef, cut large and 
“handsome,” as the settlers say in 
the Bush, had been forced into a 
pot; but no fork, although a Bush- 
fork is rather a formidable tool, 
could remove it. 
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“You ought to have put a cord with which God had blessed their 


round it,” remarked the mother. 
“Turn the pot on one side,” 
said the father. 
“Over with it; 
shake! — oh, here we haveit now. 
As the pot was removed, the 
beef was seen to advantage, reek- 
ing in a bright clean milkpan. 


+? 


out with it;; 


labour. tg 
The arrangement of the table 
was something in unison with the 
rest. The oe so well seasoned, 
graced the head of thetable, while 
the burly piece of beef, now reek- 
ing and streaming from its late 
trimming, was placed before the 
honest master of this patriarchal 


“Now, let us make it look/family, with a plentiful supply of 


decent,” said the self-trained cook, 
as with his knife he cut the out- 
pieces off to improve its appear- 
ance. His trimmings were sub- 
stantial cuttings, and displayed to 
advantage the fine quality of the 
beef; each cutting he threw to his 
dogs, as they watched atarespect- 
ful distance his operations. Now, 
though some of my readers may 
not much admire this bush-culi- 
nary art, and thismoce of dishing- 
up a dinner, still there was in the 
whole scene so much of honest 
hospitality, so much of cheerful 
and good-humoured hilarity, ex- 
hibiting in the most pleasing form 
the simple manners of a primitive 


otatoes, peas, and greens, ranged 
in their proper places. As soon 
as the party had partaken of the 
substantials, the eldest daughter 
poured tea into the cups set by 
each one’s plate — for this is the 
custom amongst the Australian 
settlers; at the same time the good 
landlady cut up the peach pie. 
The eldest son could now be 
seen through an open doorway, 
peering again into the rudely con- 
structed oven, from which he pull- 
ed, with a good deal of self-im- 
portance and glee, an orange tart, 
whilst his assistant-cook placed 
custards on the table in tumblers. 
The good wife looked amazed, the 


people, — the germs, in fact, of|husband thoughtful. 


the class of English yeomanry, too 


*‘ How did you get the oranges,” 


often unable to flourish in their! asked the mother. 


own native land, ingrafted and re- 
vived in a foreign distant shore, 
that even the most fastidious and 
refined could not but feel at such 
a moment a peculiar zest in join- 
ing a family so innocently happy 
and guileless as this, surrounded 
as they were by abundance of all 
the essential necessaries of life. 
Not a shade of care clouded the 
party, as they sat down with thank- 
ulness to partake of those things 


“Why, Frank Gore brought 
"em, he replied. 

‘And who made the custards?” 

‘‘T made ’em!” 


WANTED, A GOOD WIFE. 
“What! our Tom make cus- 
tards!’”’ exclaimed the mother. 
“Why not?” replied the young 
man, evidently anxious to show 
that he could turn his handtoany- 
thing useful. 
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“I gee, I see how it is,”’ said the 
father, ‘Tom heard that Mrs. C. 
was coming, and he wants a wife.” 

“A wife! the like of him want a 
wife,” said the mother, who, for 
the first time, looked on his athle- 
tic and manly, form with sad an- 
xiety. 

“'Tom made the custard,”’ said 
Jane, “and William the tart.” 

“IT did not bring the oranges,” 
replied Tom, as Frank Gore enter- 
ed with a dish of grapes. 

“Tt ’s a regular plot,” said the 
mother. 

“A down right contrivance — 
and I expect it is a settled affair,” 
observed the father. 

‘‘ Jane, don’t blush,” sportively 
remarked Lucy. 

‘‘Let me see,” said the father, 
thoughtfully. “Tom is four years 
older than I was when I married, 
so he is, — but Jane is too young.”’ 

“Say a word,” whispered the 
motherto me; “say aword, Mrs.C. 

“A snug home indeed, — I only 
wish my father could have seen 
the comforts I now enjoy.” 

The young people, seeing the 
turn matters were taking, scam- 
pered off with glowing cheeks. 

‘‘We have four farms I can say 
master to,’’ pursued the father, 
‘“‘and eight hundred sheep, and 
six hundred head of cattle, forty 
pigs, and a bit of money in the 

ank, too, that the youngsters 
don’t know of. Well, all the lad 
will want isa good wife. Let me 
see, — I ‘ll be in Sydney next 
Monday five weeks, — I must buy 


them a few things, a chest ofjsented to Earl Grey,’ 
drawers,—yes, they ’d be handy;!the fourth. 
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and I might as well buy one for 
Jane, poor girl. Like to deal out 
to all alike; and the wife wants 
one. I only thought of taking the 
cart, but I will want a dray, and 
eight good bullocks, besides, — 
that ’s easy enough to be seen. 
Well, well; it’s a nice snug home 
— one hundred and four acres, — 
two acres laid out for a vineyard, 
— forty under crop, — handy for 
the station, too.” Thus the good 
man musingly spoke, partly to 
himself, and partly addressing his 
wife, who, with a cheerful and ap- 
proving look, nodded consent. 


HOMELY HINTS TO MARRIED 
STATESMEN. 


At this little homestead there 
were five men, whose savings 
would have enabled them to have 
taken farms, if they could have 
met with suitable girls as wives; 
and they pretty plainly animad- 
verted upon the policy of those 
whom they considered the proper 
persons to have rectified their 
grievances. One remarked, “What 
does Lord Stanley care, so that he 
has a wife himself!” 

“ Ah!’ responded another; 
‘and Peel, with all his great 
speeches, never saida single word 
about wives for us.” 

‘Lord John Russell, too,” said 
Tom Slaney, “seems just as bad 
as the rest.” What does he think 
we ’re made of? wood, or stone, 
or dried biscuit?” 

“It ought to be poreny 

b] 
Oo 


~~ 


repre- 
served 
“Do they call this 
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looking aftera young colony? IIas cottage, leaving three or four 


nobody no sense?” 

“Yes,” replied the most sensi- 
tive of the party, “the Queen 
ought to know it, — it is a cruel 
shame.” 


A COTTAGE, ROMANTIC AND 
REAL. 


John Whitney had now made 
his hut a comfortable cottage. In 
the centre of the room stood a 
neat table, shelves were arranged 
over a bush-dresser, and at one 
corner of the room could be seen 
a neat little plate-rack. A young 
carpenter in Australia cannot 
make these things without think- 
ing of inatrimony; and the one in 
Whitney’s cottave was beautifully 
made, evidently intended as a 
bridal gift. At the opening of 
the small window was a neat box 
of mignonette; whilst a foot-stool, 
a salt-box, a board, a rolling-pin, 
afforded sufficient evidence that a 
wife was all that was wanted to 
make this abode a happy home. 

Nor did the exterior lack any 
of those embellishments that are 
required to invest a cottage with 
those charms which the hand of 
nature alone can fully set forth. 
The tasteful mind and apt hand 
of Whitney mingled art and na- 
ture so well that the first could 
hardly be distinguished by the 
luxuriance of the latter. The 
workman laid first the train, and 
then allured nature in a manner 
to follow and adorn his handy- 
work. He first erected an open 
verandah of posts, saplings, and 
laths along the whole front of his 


door-ways, or spacious apertures 
for entrance. Against these posts 
he planted rose-trees, which in 
Australia grow to an extraordi- 
nary height; and around them he 
carefully trained beautiful creep- 
ers, passion-flower, and other wild 
plants of the Bush, so that in the 
course of a short time the framc- 
work became almost invisible. 
The posts seemed to have grown 
into pillars of rose-bush, thickly 
entwined with flowery creepers, 
threading their way the whole 
length and height of the verandah, 
and here and there forming the 
most fanciful festoons over the 
door-way, or round the tiny win- 
dows, thus throwing a coolness and 
a freshness of shade into the in- 
most recesses of the little cottage. 
There also might be observed two 
or three well-trained vines inter- 
mixed with all, which produced 
the most tempting clusters of 
grapes, as they could be seen to 
hang through the open lattice of 
the verandah; while, all over the 
roof of the house grew fine water- 
melons, the strong stems of which 
closely encircled the chimney. 

It was truly delightful to view 
this sylvan cottage in the calm 
and balmy coolness of a dewy 
morning, and to behold this struc- 
ture, a8 it were, of'rose-trees and 
creepers, as the warmth of the 
morning sun opened those closed 
flowers that seem thus to take 
their rest for the night, and the 
fresh- blown rose-buds that were 
hardly to be seen the evening be- 
fore; most of those could now be 
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observed to be tenanted by that 
busy little creature, the bee, sent 
“as a colonist,’’ from England to 
Australia, humming, in all the ac- 
tive vivacity of its nature, a joyful 
morning carol to the God of Na- 
ture. Indeed, were it not that 
there were appearances of some 
more substantial domestic com- 
forts to be seen in the background 
— such as rows of beans, sweet 
peas, beds af cabbages, &c., set 
in the garden, and some young 
fruit-trees; while near a shady 
corner might be noticed young 
ducks feeding under a coop, and 
“little roasters”’ gambolling out- 
side the pig-stye, which by the 
way was secon shaded by large 
bushy rose-trees, this cottage at a 
distance might have been mis- 
taken for a green-house. We 
ought not to omit that a number 
of fowls could be observed quietly 
roosting in some trees at the end 
of one of the outer buildings. 
Truly, it was a little fairy home, 
with no rent, no tuxes, no rates, 
to disturb the peace of the occu- 
ae and no one, who has not 
ived in Australia, can conceive 
with what ease and little expense 
such rural beauties, such little pa- 
radises, and domestic comforts 
can be formed and kept up in that 
country. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the beauty of all this — the 
variety of flowers — the magni- 
ficence of the creepers — the still- 
ness and quietness that reigned 
around, it must be frankly confess- 
ed there was a certain vacuum 
that required filling up. If the 
animal senses were gratified, the 
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mind felt somehow dissatisfied. 
There was a coldness, a death- 
like silence, which hung over the 
place; there appeared to be a 
want of rationality in the thing, 
for there seemed to be no human 
beings to enjoy it, or not a suffi- 
cient number. Yes, this spot of 
beauty, to make it a delightful 
happy home, required, what one of 
our favourite poets, and the poet 
of nature, calls nature’s “noblest 
work”? — woman. “’T is but too 
true — John Whitney wanted a 
wife to make his home a fit habi- 
tation for man. What is John 
Whitney without her? He may 
be an excellent carpenter, but he 
is at the same time a desolate, 
morose being, incapable of enjoy- 
ing these beauties of nature. Poor 
John Whitney keenly felt this; 
and it was the hope alone, warm- 
ing and clinging to his heart, that 
some day he could call himself the 
father of a family, that inspired 
him to gather all these beauties 
and comforts around him. 


EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


Tne name of Ebenezer Elliott 
is associated with one of the great- 
est and most important political 
changes of modern times; — with 
events not yet sufficiently re- 
moved from us, to allow of their 
being canvassed in this place with 
that freedom which would serve 
the more fully to illustrate his real 
merits. Elliott would have been 
a poet, in all that constitutes true 
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poetry, had the Corn Laws never 
existed. . 

He was born on 25th March, 
1781, at the New Foundry, Mas- 
borough, in the parish of Rother- 
ham, where his father was a clerk 
in the employment of Messrs. 
Walker, with a salary of 60. or 
70d. per annum. His father was 
a man of strong political tenden- 
cies, possessed of humorous and 
satiric power, that might have 
qualified him for a comic actor. 
Such was the character he bore 
for political sagacity that he was 
popularly known as “Devil Elli- 
ott.” The mother of the poct 


seems to have been a woman of! fields. 


an extreme nervoustemperament, 
constantly suffering from ill 
health, and constitutionally awk- 
ward and diffident. 

Ebenezer commenccd his early 
training at a Dame’s school; but 
shy, awkward, and desultory, he 
made little progress; nor did he 
thrive much better at the school 
in which he was afterwards 
placed. Here he employed his com- 
rades to do his tasks for him, and 
of course laid no foundation for 
his future education. lis parents, 
disheartened by the lad’s apparent 
stolidity, sent him next to Dalton 
School, two miles distant; and 
here he certainly acquired some- 
thing, for he retained, to old age, 
the memory of some of the scenes 
through which he used to pass on 
his way to and from this school. 
For want of the necessary preli- 
minary training, he could do little 
or nothing with letters: he rather 


preferred playing truantandroam-| 
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ing the meadows in listless idle- 
ness, wherever his fancy led him. 
This could not last. His father 
soon set him to work in the Foun- 
dry; and with this advantage, that 
the lad stood on better terms with 
himself than he had been for a 
considerable period, for he disco- 
vered that he could compete with 
others in work, — sheer hand-la- 
bour, — if he could not in the 
school. One disadvantage, how- 
ever, arose, as he tells us, from 
his foundry life; for he acquired 
a relish for vulgar pursuits, and | 
the village alehouse divided his 

attentions with the woods and 
Still a deep impression of 
the charins of nature had been 
made upon him by his boyish ram- 
bles, which the debasing inilu- 
ences and associttions into which 
he was thrown could not wholly 
wipe out. He would still wander 
away in his accustomed haunts, 
and purify his soul from her ale- 
house defilements, by copious 
draughts of the fresh nectar of na~ 
tural beauty imbibed from the 
sylvan scenery around him. 

The childhood and youth of the 
future poct presented a strange 
medley of opposites and anti- 
theses. Without the ordinary 
measure of adaptation for scho- 
lastic pursuits, he inhaled the vi- 
vid influences of external things, 
delighting intensely in natural 
objects, and yet feeling an infinite 
chagrin and remorse at his own 
idleness and ignorance. We find 
him highly imaginative; making 
miniature lakes by sinking an 
iron vessel filled with water in 4 
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heap of stones, and gazing therein 
with wondrous enjoyment at the 
reflection of the sun and skies 
overhead; and ae astrange 
passion for looking ont 

those who had died violent deaths, 
although these dead men’s fea- 
tures would haunt his imagination 
for weeks afterwards. 

He did not, indeed, at this pe- 
riod, possess the elements of an 
ordinary education. A very simple 
circumstance sufficed to apply the 
spark which fired his latent ener- 
gies, and nascent poetical tenden- 
cies: and he henceforward be- 
came a different being, elevated 
far above his former self. He 
called one evening, after a drink- 
ing bout on the previous night, 
on a maiden aunt, named Robin- 
son, a widow possessed of about 
30/. a-year, by whom he was 
shown a number of “Sowerby’s 
English Botany,” which her son 
was then purchasing in monthly 
parts. The plates made a consi- 
derable impression on the awk- 
ward youth, and he essayed to 
copy them by holding them to the 
light with a thin piece of paper 
before them. When he found he 
could trace their forms by these 
means his delight was unbounded, 
and every spare hour was devoted 
to the agreeable task. Here com- 
menced that intimate acquain- 
tance with flowers, which seems 
to pervade all his works. This 
aunt of Ebenezer’s, (good soul! 
would that every shy, gawky Ebe- 
nezer had such an aunt!) bent on 
completing the charm she had so 
happily begun, displayed to him 
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still further her son’s book of 
dried specimens: and this elated 
him beyond measure. He forth- 
with commenced a similar collec- 


e faces of|tion for himself, for which pur- 


pose he would roam the field still 
more than ever, on Sundays as 
well as week days, to the inter- 
soa of his attendances at cha- 
pel. This book he called his 
“Dry Flora,’ (Hortus Siccus) and 
none so proud as he when neigh- 
bours noticed his plants and pic- 
tures. He was not a little pleased 
to feel himself a sort of wonder, 
as he passed through the village 
with his plants; and, greedy of 
praise, he allowed his acquain- 
tance to believe that his drawings 
were at first hard, and made by 
himself from nature. ‘Thomp- 
son’s Seasons,’ read to him about 
this time by his brother Giles, 
gave him a glimpse of the union of 
poetry with natural beauty; and 
lit up in his mind an ambition 
which finally transformed the ili- 
terate, rugged, half-tutored youth 
into the man who wrote “The Vil- 
lage Patriarch,” and the “Corn 
Law Rhymes.” 

From this time he set himself 
resolutely to the work of self-edu- 
cation. His knowledge of the 
English language was meagre in 
the extreme; and he succeeded at 
last only by making for himself a 
kind of grainmar by reading and 
observation. Hethen tried French, 
but his native indolence prevailed, 
and he gave it up in despair. He 
read with avidity whatever books 
came in his way; and a small le- 
gacy of books to his father came 
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in just at the right time. He says 
he could never read through a se- 
cond-rate book, and he therefore 
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Tax” above all, made Elliott suc- 
cessively despised, hated, feared, 
and admired, as public opinion 


read masterpieces only; — “after| changed towards him. 


Milton, then Shakespeare; then 
Ossian; then Junius; Painc’s 
‘Common Sense;’ Swift’s ‘Tale 
of a Tub;’ ‘Joan of Arc;’ Schil- 
ler’s ‘Robbers;’ SBiirger’s ‘Le- 
nora;”’ Gibbon’s ‘Decline and 
Fall;’ and long afterwards, Tasso, 
Dante, De Stuaél, Schlegel, Haz- 
litt, and thes Wesiminster Review.’” 
Reading of this character might 
have been expected to lead to 
something; and was well calcu- 
lated to make an extraordinary 
impression on such a mind as 
Elliott’s; and we have the fruit of 
this course of study in the poetry 
which from this time he began to 
throw off. 

He remained with his father 
from his sixteenth to his twenty- 
third year, working laboriously 
without wages, except an occa- 
sional shilling or two for pocket- 
money. Ie afterwards tried busi- 
ness on his own account. He 
made two efforts at Sheffield; the 
last commencing at the age of 
forty, and with a borrowed ca- 
pital of 150 2. He describes in his 
nervous language the trials and 
ditficulties he had to contend with; 
and all these his imagination em- 
bodied for him in one grim and 
terrible form, which he christened 
“Bread Tax.” With this demon 
he grappled in desperate energy, 
and assailed it vigorously with his 
caustic rhyme. This training, 
these mortifications, these misfor- 


Mr. Howitt describes his ware- 
house as a dingy, and not very ex- 
tensive place, heaped with iron of 
all sorts, sizes, and forms, with 
barely apassage through the chaos 
of rusty bars into the inner sanc- 
tum, at once, study, counting- 
house, library, and general recep- 
tacle of odds and ends connected 
with his calling. Here and there, 
to complete the jumble, were 

laster casts of Shakespeare, 
Achilles, Ajax, and Napoleon, 
suggestive of the presidency of 
literature over the materialism of 
commerce which marked the ca- 
reer of this singular being. By 
dint of great industry he began to 
flourish in business, and, at one 
time, could make a profit of 20J. 
a-day without moving from his 
seat. During this prosperous pe- 
riod he built a pan ants villa-re- 
sidence in the suburbs. He now 
had leisure to brood over the full 
force and effect of the Corn Laws. 
The subject was earnestly dis- 
cussed then in all manufacturing 
circles of that district. Reverses 
now arrived. In 1837 he lost fully 
one-third of allhis savings, getting 
out of the storm at last with about 
60002., which he wrote to Mr. Tait 
of Edinburgh, he intended, if pos- 
sible, toretain. The palmy days 
of 20 2. profits had gone by for 
Sheffield, and instead, all was com- 
mercial disaster and _ distrust. 
Elliott did well to retire with what 


tunes, and the demon “Bread!little he had remaining. In his 
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retreathe was still vividly haunted) ration: but all this fell harmlessly 
by the demon “ Bread Tax.” This,/upon him; he rather liked it. 


then, was the period of the Corn 


hen people began to bear with 


Law Rhymes, and these bitter ex-|the turbid humour and angry ut- 


periences lent to them that tone of|tcrances 
sincerity and earnestness — that;Rhymer, 


fire and frenzy which they 
breathed, and which sent them, hot, 
burning words of denunciation 
and wrath, into the bosoms of the 
working classes, — the toiling 
millionsfrom whom Elliott sprang. 
‘‘Bread Tax,” indeed, to him, was 
athing of terrible import and 
bitter experience: hence he uses 
no gentle terms, or honeyed 
phrases when dealing with the ob- 
noxious impost. Sometimes coarse 
invective, and angry assertion, 
take the Ber of convincing rea- 
son, and calm philosophy. At 


of the “Corn Law 
and grew familiar with 
the stormy march of his verse, it 
was discovered that he was some- 
thing more than a mere political 
party song-writer. He was a true 
poet, whose credentials, signed 
and sealed in the court of nature, 
attested the genuineness of his 
brotherhood with those children 
of song who make the world holier 
and happier by the mellifluous 
strains they bring to us, like frag- 
ments of a forgotten melody, from 
the far-off world of beauty and of 
love. 

Elliott will not soon cease to be 
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others, there is a true vein of| distinctively known as the “Corn 


poetry and pathos running through 
the rather unpoetic theme, which 
touches us with its Wordsworthian 
feeling and gentleness. Then he 
would be found calling down 
thunders upon the devoted heads 
of the monopolists, with all a fa- 
natic’s hearty zeal, and in his fury 
he would even pursue them, not 
merely through the world, but be- 
yond its dim frontiers and across 
the threshold of another state. 
Take them, however, as they stand 
— and more vigorous, effective, 
and startling political poetry has 
not graced the literature of the 
age. 

It was not to be supposed but 
that this trumpet-blast of defiance, 
and shrill scream of “war to the 
knife,” should bring down upon 
him much obloquy, much vitupe- 


Law Khymer;” but it will be by 
his non-political poems that he 
will be chiefly remembered by 
osterity as the Poet of the 
->eople; — for his name will still 
be, as it has long been, a “ House- 
hold Word,” in the homes of all 
such as love the pure influences of 
simple, sensuous, and natural 
poetry. Asan author he did not 
make his way fast: he had written 
poetry for twenty years ere hehad 
attracted much notice. A genial 
critique by Southey in the 
“Quarterly;” another by Carlyle 
in the “Edinburgh;” and favour- 
able notices in the ‘“ Athenaum” 
and “ New Monthly,” brought him 
into notice; and he gradually 
made his way until a new and 
cheap edition of his works in 1840 
stamped him as a popular poet. 


EBENEZER 
His poy is just such as, knowing 
his history, we might have ex- 


ected; and such as, not knowing 
it, might have bodied forth to us 
the identical man as we find him. 

As we have said, Nature was his 
school; but flowers were the espe- 
cial vocation of his muse. A small 
ironmonger — a keen and suc- 
cessful tradesman — we should 
scarcely have given him credit for 
such an exquisite love of the 
beautiful in Nature, as we find in 
some of those lines written by him 
in the crowded counting-room of 
that dingy warehouse. The in- 
cident of the floral miscellany: the 
subsequent study of “The Sea- 
sons;’ the long rambles in mea- 
dows and on hill-sides, specimen- 
hunting for his Hortus Siccus ; — 
sufficiently account for the exqui- 
site sketches of scenery, and those 
vivid descriptions of natural phe- 
nomena, which showed that the 
coinage of his brain had been 
stamped in Nature’s mint. The 
most casual reader would at once 
discover that, with Thompson, he 
has ever been the devoted lover 
and worshipper of Nature — a 
wanderer by babbling streams — 
a dreamer in the leafy wilderness 
—a ee hs of morning upon 
the golden hill-tops. He gives us 
pictures of rural scenery warm as 
the pencil of a Claude, and glow- 
ing as the sunsets of Italy. 

A few sentences will complete 
our sketch, and bring us to the 
close of the poet’s pilgrimage. He 
had come out of the general col- 
lapse of commercial affairs in 
1837, with a small portion of the 
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wealth he had realised by diligent 
and continuous labour. He took 
a walk, on one occasion, into the 
country, of about eighteen miles, 
reached Argilt Hil, liked the 
lace, returned, and resolved to 
uy it. He laid out in house and 
land about one thousand guineas. 
His family consisted of Mrs. Elliott 
and two daughters — a servant- 
maid — an occasional helper — a 
Welch pony and small gig, — “a 
dog almost as big as the mare, and 
much wiser than his master; a 
pony-cart; a wheel-barrow; and 
u grindstone — and,” says he, 
“turn up your nose if you like!” 

From his own papers we learn 
that he had one son a clergyman, 
at Lothedale, near Skipton; an- 
other in the steel trade, on 
Elliott’s old premises at Sheffield ; 
two others unmarried, living on 
their means; another “druggisting 
at Sheffield, in a sort of chimney 
called a shop;” and another, a 
clergyman, living in the West In- 
dies. Of his thirteen children, 
five were dead, and of whom he 
says—‘ They left behind them no 
memorial — but they are safe in 
the bosom of Mercy, and not quite 
forgotten even here!” 

In this retirement he occasio- 
nally lectured and spoke at public 
meetings; but he began to suffer 
from a spasmodic affection of the 
nerves, which obliged him wholly 
to forego public speaking. This 
disease grew worse; and in De- 
cember, 1839, he was warned that 
he could not continue to speak in 
public, except at the risk ofsudden 
death. This disorder lingered 
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about him for about six years: he|Crocket, the Poyais loan; illimit- 


then fell ill of a more serious dis- 
ease, which threatened speedy 
termination. This was in May, 
1849. In September, he writes, “I 
have been very, veryill.”” Onthe 
first of December, 1849, the event, 
which had so long been impend- 
ing, occurred; and Elliott peace- 
fully departed in the 69th year of 
his age. 

Thus, then, the sun set on one 
whose life was one continued 
heroic struggle with opposing in- 
fluences, — with ignorance first, 
then trade, then the corn laws, 
then literary fame, and, last of all, 
disease: and thus the world saw 
its last of the material breathing 
form of the rugged but kindly 
being who made himself loved, 
feared, hated, and famous, as the 
“Corn Law RHYMER.” 
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“THE fitful flame of Young Ro- 
mance,” fed by theArabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, Fairy tales and 
Heathen Mythologies; the wonder- 
ful fables of Genii and Magicians; 
stories of towns springing up, 
ready-built, out of deserts; tales 
of cities paved with gold; the 
Happy Valley of Rasselas; the 
territories of Oberon and Titania, 
Robert Owen’s New Harmony, 
and the land of Cockaigne; Gul- 


able exaggeration; undaunted 
lying; the most rampant schemes 
of the most rabid speculators; the 
wildest visions of the maddest 

oet; the airiest castie of the most 

topian lunatic — any one of 
these, and all of them puttogether, 
do not exceed the wondrous web 
of realities that is being daily 
woven around both hemispheres 
of the globe. Not to mention con- 
versations carried on thousands 
of miles apart, by means of elec- 
tricity, and a hundred other 
marvels that Science has converted 
into commonplaces, we would now 
confine ourselves to the latest 
‘wonderful wonder that has ever 
been wondered at”? — the gold 
region of California; but more 
especially to its capital, San Fran- 
Cisco. 

The story of the magic growth 


lof this city would have defied be- 


lief, had it not rapidly grown up 
literally under the “eyes of Eu- 
rope.’ When the returns were 
made to the United States’ authori- 
ties in 1831, it contained three 
hundred and seventy-one indivi- 
duals, and very few more resided 
In it up to the iscovery of gold at 
Sutter’s Mill, in the Sacramento 
River. Even in April, 1849, we 
learn from a credible eye-witness, 
that there were only from thirty 
to forty houses in San Francisco; 


liver’s Travels, the Adventures of|and that the population was so 


Peter Wilkins, legends of beggars 
made kings, and mendicants 
millionaires; Sinbad the Sailor, 
Baron Miinchhausen, Law of Lau- 


small, that so many as twenty-five 
persons could never be seen out 
of doors atone time. There now 
lie before us two prints; one of 


rieston, Major Longbow, Colonel!San Francisco, taken in November, 
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1848, soon after the discovery was;Hotel. The Bay of San Francisco 


made, and another exactly a year 
afterwards. In the first, we are 
able to count twenty - six huts and 
other dwellings dotted about at 
uneven distances, and four small 
ships in the harbour. In the 
second, the habitations are count- 
less. The hollow, upon which the 
city partly stands, presents a 
bird’s-eye view of roots, packed 
so closely, together, thatthe houses 
they cover are innumerable; while 
the sides of the surrounding hills 
are thickly strewed with tents and 
temporary dwellings. On every 
side are buildings of all kinds, 
begun or half-finished, but the 
greater part of them mere canvas 
sheds, open in front, and dis- 
laying all sorts of signs, in all 
anguages. 
goods are piled up in the open 
air, for want of a place to store 
them. 
people, hurrying to and fro, and 
of as diverse and bizarre acharac- 
ter as the houses: 
every possible variety, native Ca- 
lifornians in sarapes and som- 
breros, Chilians, Sonorians, Ka- 
nakas from Hawaii, Chinese with 
long tails, Malays and others in 
whose embrowned and bearded 
visages it is impossible to re- 
cognise any especial nationality. 
In the midstis the plaza, now digni- 
fied by the name of Portsmouth 
Square. It lies on the slope of 
the hill; and, from a high pole in 
front of a long one-story adobe 
building used as theCustomHouse, 
the American flag is flying. On 
the lower side is the Parker House 


is black with the hulls of ships, 
and a thick forest of masts inter- 
cepts the landscapes of the op- 

osite coast and the islet of Yerba 

uena. Flags of all nations flutter 
in the breeze, and the smoke of 
three steamers is borne away on 
its wings in dense wreaths. — The 
first picture is one of stagnation 
and poverty, the other presents 
activity and wealth in clowing 
colours. 

“Verily,” says the correspon- 
dent of a Boston Paper, ‘the 
place was in itself amarvel. To 
say that it was daily enlarged by 
from twenty to thirty houses may 
not sound very remarkable after 
all the stories that have beentold ; 
yet this, for a country which im- 


Great quantities of|ported both lumber and houses, 


and where labour was then ten 
dollars a day, is an extraordinar 


The streets are full of|growth. The rapidity with whic 


a ready-made house is put up and 
inhabited, strikes the stranger in 


Yankees of!San Francisco as little short of 


magic. He walks over an open 
lot in his before- breakfast stroll 
— the next morning, a house 
complete, with a family inside, 
bloeks up his way. He goes down 
to the bay and looks out on the 
shipping — two or three days 
afterward a row of store-houses, 
staring him in the face, intercepts 
the view.” 

An intelligent traveller from 
the United States, has recorded 
his impressions of this marvellous 
spot, as he saw it in August, 1849:— 

“The restless, feverish tide of 
life in that little spot, and the 
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thought that what I then saw and | growth ofSan Francisco is the one 
was yet to see will hereafter fill one | which will most tax the belief ofthe 
of the most marvellous pages of|Future. Its parallel was never 
all history, rendered it singularly | known, and shall never be beheld 


impressive. The feeling was not 
decreased on talking that evening 
with some of the old residents, 
(that is of six months’ standing,) 
and hearing their several ex- 
eriences. Every new-comer in 
san Francisco is overtaken with a 
sense of complete bewilderment. 
The mind, however it may be pre- 
pared for an astonishing condition 
of affairs,cannotimmediately push 
aside its old instincts of value and 
ideas of business, letting all past 
experiences go for nought and 
casting all its faculties for action, 
intercourse with its fellows, or ad- 
vancement in any path of ambi- 
_ tion, into shapes which it never 
before imagined. As in the turn 
of the dissolving views, there is a 
period when it wears neither the 
old nor the new phase, but the 
vanishing images of the oneand the 
growing perceptions of the other 
are blended in painful and misty 
confusion. One knows not whether 
he is awake or in some wonderful 
dream. Never have I had so much 
difficulty in establishing, satis- 
factonily to my own senses, the 
reality of what I saw and heard.” * 
The same gentleman, after an 
absence in the interior of four 
months, gives a notion of the ra- 
pidity with which the city grew, in 
the following terms : — 
‘Of all the marvellous phases 
of the history of the Present, the 


* “Eldorado,” by Bayard Taylor, cor- 
respondent to the “Tribune” newspaper. 


again. I speak only of what I 
saw with my own eyes. When I 
landed there, a little more than 
four months before, I found a 
scattering town of tents and can- 
vas houses, with ashow of frame 
buildings on one or two streets, 
and a population of about six 
thousand. Now, on my last visit, 
I saw around me an actual metro- 
polis, displaying street after street 
of wellbuilt edifices, filled with 
an active and Sy pmee people 
and exhibiting every mark of per- 
inanent commercial prosperity. 
Then, the town was limited to the 
curve of the Bay fronting the an- 
chorage and bottoms of the hills. 
Now, it stretched to the topmost 
heights, followed the shore around 
at after point, and sending 

ack a long arm through a gap 
in the hills, took hold of the 
Golden Gate and was building its 
warehouses on the open strait and 
almost fronting the blue horizon 
of the Pacific. Then the gold- 
seeking sojourner lodged in muslin 
rooms and canvas garrets, with a 
philosophic lack of furniture, and 
ate his simple though substantial 
fare from pine boards. Now, 
lofty hotels, gaudy with verandas 
and balconies, were met with in 
all quarters, furnished with home 
luxury,and aristocratic restaurants 

resented daily their long bills of 
are, rich with the choicest tech- 
nicalities of the Parisian cuisine. 
Then, vessels were coming in day, 
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after day, to lie deserted and use- 
Jess at their anchorage. Now scarce 
a day passed, but some cluster of 
sails, bound outward through the 
Golden Gate, took their way to all 
the corners of the Pacific.Like the 
magic seed of the Indian juggler, 
which grew, blossomed, and bore 
fruit before the eyes of his spec- 
tators, San Francisco seemed to 
have accomplished in a day the 
growth of half'a century.” 

In San Francisco, everything is 
reversed. 
trade are exactly opposite to those 
of older communities. There the 
rule is scarcity of money and 
abundance of labour, produce, 
and manufactures; here cash over- 
flows out of every pocket, and the 
necessaries of existence will not 
pour in fast enough. Mr. T shee 
tells us, that ‘“‘a curious result of 
the extraordinary abundance of 
ie and the facility with which 

ortunes were acquired, struck me 
at the first glance. All business 
was transacted on so extensive a 
scale that the ordinary habits of 
solicitation and compliance on the 
one hand, and stubborn cheap- 
ening on the other, seemed to be 
entirely forgotten. You enter a 
shop to buy something ; the owner 
eyes you with perfect indifference, 
waiting for you to state your want: 
if you object to the price, you are 
at liberty to leave, for you need 
not expect to get it cheaper; he 
evidently cares little whether you 
buy it or not. One who has been 
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found to this rule was that of a 
sharp-faced Down-Easter just 
opening his stock, who was much 
distressed when his clerk charged 
me seventy-five cents for a coil 
of rope, instead of one dollar. This 
disregard for all the petty arts of 
money-making was really a re- 
freshing feature of society. An- 
other equally agreeable trait was 
the punctuality with which debts 
were paid, and the general con- 
fidence which men were obliged 


The operations of]to place, perforce, in each other’s 


honesty. Verhaps this latter fact 
was owing, in part, to the im- 
possibility of protecting wealth, 
and consequent dependence on an 
honourable regard for the rights 
of others.” 


While this gentleman was in 
San Francisco, an instance of the 
fairy-like manner in which for- 
tunes are accumulated, came 
under his observation. A citizen 
of SanFrancisco died insolvent to 
the amount of forty-one thousand 
dollars the previous autumn. His 
administrators were delayed in 
settling his affairs, and his real 
estate advanced sorapidly in value 
meantime, that after his debts were 
paid, his heirs derived a yearly 
income from it of forty thousand 
dollars! 


The fable of a city paved with 
old is realised in San Francisco. 
Mr. Taylor reports: — “Walking 
through the town, Iwas quite ama- 
zed to find a dozen persons busily 


some time in the country will lay) employed in the street before the 
down the money, without wasting/ United States Hotel, digging up 


words. 
Household Words. Il. 


The only exception I|the earth with knives and crum- 
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bling it in their hands. They were, of work could — poor fellows — 
actual gold-hunters, who obtained | get nomore than something above 


in this way about five dollars a day. 


the pay of a Lieutenant-Colonel 


After blowing the fine dirt care-|in the British army, or about four 


fully in their hands, a few specks 
of gold were left, whichthey placed 
in a piece of white paper. A num- 
ber of children were engaged in 
the same business, picking out the 


hundred per annum. ‘The scar- 
city of labour is best illustrated by 
the cost of washing, which was one 

ound twelve shillings per dozen. 
t was therefore found cheaper to 


fine grains by applying to them the) put out washing to the antipodes; 
head of a pin, moistened in theirjand to this day, San Francisco 


mouths. I was told of a small boy 
having taken home fourteen dol- 
lars as the result of one day’s 
labour. On climbing the hill to 
the Post Office I observed in pla- 
ces, where the wind had swept 


shirts are washed and “got up” in 
China and the Sandwich Islands. 
So many hundred dozens of dirty, 
and so many hundred dozens of 
washed linen form the part of every 
outward and inward cargo to and 


away the sand, several glittering| from the Golden City. 


dots of the real metal, but, like the 
Irishman who kicked the dollar 
out of his way, concluded to wait 
tillI should reach the heap. The 
presence of goldin the streets was 

robably occasioned by the leak- 
ings from the miners’ bags and 
the sweepings of stores; though it 


The oe upon merchandise 
about the time we are writing of, 
may be judged of by one little 
transaction recorded by Mr. Tay- 
lor: — ‘Many passengers,” he 
writes, “began speculation at the 
moment of landing. The most 
ingenious and successful opera- 


may also be, to a slight extent,|tion was made by a gentleman of 


ative in the earth, particleshaving| New York, who too 


out fifteen 


been found in the clay thrown up| hundred copies of ‘The Tribune’ 


from a deep well.” 

The prices paid for labour were 
at that time equally romantic. The 
carman of one firm (Messrs. Mel- 
lus, Howard, and Co.) drew a 
salary of twelve hundred a year; 
and it was no uncommon thing for 
such persons to be paid from 
fifteen to twenty dollars, or be- 
tween three and four pounds ster- 
ling per day. Servants were paid 
from forty to eighty pounds per 
month. Since this time (August, 
1849), however, wages had fallen ; 
thelabourers fortherougher kinds 


and other papers, which he dis- 
pees of in two hours, at one dol- 
ar a-piece! Hearing of this I 
bethought me of about a dozen 
papers which I had used to fill up 
crevices in packing my valise. 
There was a newspaper merchant 
at the corner of the City Hotel, 
and to him[ proposed the sale of 
them, asking him to name a price. 
‘I shall want to make a good profit 
on the retail price,’ said he, ‘and 
can’t give more than ten dollars 
for the lot.’ I was satisfied with 
the wholesale price, which was a 
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gain of just four thousand per SOUPS. 
cent.” Dol. Cts. 
The prices of food are enor-| Mock Turtle . - 2 0 
. St. Julien . : 2 4 vw 
mous, and, unhappily, so are the ae : 


7 o 66 
BP Pees for two months after Boiled Saimon Trout, Anchovy 
my arrival,” says a respectable} “giice.  .  . . A 4B 
authority, “my sensations were 
like those of a famished wolf;” yet BONED: 


eel : Leg of Mutton, Caper sauce . 1 #00 
the first glance at the tariff of a! Gorned Beef, Gabbase eh 0 
San Francisco bill of fare is calcu-| Mamand Tongues. . . O 


lated to turn the keenest European ENTREES. 

stomach. ‘Where shall we dine} Fillet of Beef, Mushroom is 
“ “99 } ’ aa Suuce ° ry . : e 

to-day?” asked Mr. Taylor, du Gia tciaiol eo ‘i op 


4 
: eer: > i 
ring his visit. “The restaurants| yutton Chop. . © 2 4 00 
display their signs invitingly on| LobsterSdad . . . 2 60 
all sides; we have choice of the| Sirloin of Venison - Jf 80 
United Stat Tortoni’s: the. Al Baked Maccaroni . ° . Q 15 
nie ates, Lorvonis, the 411-) Beef Tongue, Sauce piquante 1 OU 
hambra, and many other equally 
classic resorts, but Delmonico’s, Sothat, with butamoderate appe- 
like its distinguished original in |tite, the dinner will cost us five 
New York, has the highest prices /dollars, if we are at all epicurean 
and the greatest variety of dishes. !in our tastes. There are cries of 


We go down Kearney Street to a ‘steward | from all parts of the 
two-story wooden house on the room —the word ‘waiter’ is not 
corner of Jackson. ‘The Vower! considered sufficiently respectful, 
story is a market; the walls are | seeing that the waiter may have 
garnished with quarters of beef|beenalawyeroramerchant’s clerk 
und mutton; a huge pile of Sand-|a few months before. ‘The dishes 
wich Island squashes fills one cor-|look very small as they are placed 
ner, and several cabbage-heads, |on the table, but they are skilfully 
valued at two dollars each, show |cooked and are very palatable to 
themselves in the window. We men that have ridden in from the 
enter a little door at the end of the | diggings.” 

building, ascend a dark, narrow Lodging was equally extrava- 
flight of steps and find ourselves; gant. A bedroom in an hotel, 507. 
in a long, low room, with ceiling| per month, and a sleeping berth 
and walls of white muslin and alor “bunk” — one of ifty in the 
floor covered with oil-cloth. There |same apartment— 1/. 48. per week. 
are about twenty tables disposed |Social intercourse is almost un- 
in two rows, all of them so weli| known. There are no females, and 
filled that we have some difficulty |men have no better resource than 
in finding places. Taking up the/gambling, which is carried on 
written bill of fare, we find such|to an extent, and with a despe- 
items as the following: — rate energy, hardly conceivable. 


16* 
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“Gambling,” says a private cor-, “Here,” writes the same gentle- 
respondent, whose letter, dated! man, ‘“‘we see the character and ha- 
April 20, 1850, now lies before us,| bits of the English, Irish, Scotch, 
‘is carried on here with a bold and; German, Pole, French, Spaniard, 
open front, so as to alarm and: and almost every other nation of 
astonish one. ‘Thousands and|Europe. Then you have theSouth 
thousands change hands nightly.; American, the Australian, the Chi- 
Goin, for instance, to a place call-jlian; and finally, the force of this 
ed ‘Parker House,’ which is a golden mania has dissolved the 
splendid mansion, fitted upas well}chain that has hitherto bound 
as any hotel in England; step into| China in national solitude, and 
the front room, and you sce five/ she has now come forth, like an 
or six Monte, Roulette, and other! anchorite, from his cell, to join 
gaming-tables, each havingabank this varicd mass of golden specu- 
of nearly half a bushel of gold and|lators. Here we see in miniature 
silver, piled up in the centre. That! just what is done in the large cities 
the excitement shall not be wholly} of other countries; we have some 
devoid of diversion, the Muses|of our luxuries from the United 
lend their aid, and a band plays Statesandthetropics, butter from 
constantly to crowded rooms!) Oregon, and for the most part Ca- 
Step into thenext building, called lifornia, Upper or Lower, fur- 
‘El Dorado,’ and there a similar! nishes us with our beef, &c. The 
scene is presented, and which is| streets are all bustle, as you may 
repeated, on a smaller scale, all) imagine, in a place now of nearly 
over the town. ‘The gamblers) thirty thousand inhabitants, inde- 
seem to control the town, but of [pendent of a small world of float- 
course their days must be number-: ing population.” 
ed. Fortunes are made or lost) Not the smallest wonder, how- 
daily. People gamble with a free-| ever, presented in this region, is 
dom and recklessness which you: the rapid manner in which social 
can never dream gf. Young men/| orderwas shaped out ofthehuman 
who come here must at alltimes!chaos. When a new placer or 
resist gaming, oritmusteventually) ‘“eulch” was discovered, the first 
end in their ruin: the same with) thing done was to elect officers 
urinking, as there is much of it) and extend the area oforder. The 
here.”’ result was, that in a district five 
The variety of habits, manners, | hundred mileslong, and inhabited 
tastes, and prejudices, occasioned | by one hundred thousand people 
by the confluence in one spot of; — who had neither government, 
almost every variety of the human/regular laws, rules, military or 
eae is another bar to a speedy | civil protection, nor even locks or 
deposit of all these floating and! bolts, and a great part of whom 
opposite elements into a compact/ possessed wealth enough to tempt 
and well assimilated community. | the vicious and depraved, — there 
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was as much security to life and,locality required to make a con- 

roperty as in any part of the|/stant communication across the 
con: and as small a proportion| Pacific Ocean with the coasts of 
of crime. Thecapacity ofa people; China, Japan, and the Eastern 


for self-government was never so 
triumphantly illustrated. Never, 


Archipelago commercially prac- 
ticable. Its situation is that which 


perhaps, was there a community; would have been selected from 


tormed of more unpropitious ele- 
ments; yet from all this seeming 
chaos grew a harmony beyond 


choice for a concentrationof dele- 
gates from the uttermost ends of 
the earth. If the Chinese, the 


what the most sanguine apostle of oy the Ladrone, or the Sand- 


Progress could have expected. 
Indeed, there is nothing more re- 
markable connected with the ca- 
pital of El Dorado, than the centre 
point it has become. 

The story of Cadmus, who sow- 
ed dragons’ teeth, and harvested 
armedimen, who became the build- 
ers of cities; the confusion of 
tongues at the Tower of Babel; 
and the beautiful allegory of the 
lion lying down with the lamb; 
are all types of San Francisco. 
The first, of its sudden rise; the 
second, of the varieties of the 
genus Man it has congregated; 


wich Islander had wished to meet 
his Saxon or Celtic brother on a 
matter of mutual business, he 
would — deciding geographically 
— have selected California as the 
spotofassembly. The attractive 
powers of gold could not, there- 
fore, have struck forth over the 
world from a better point than in 
and around San Francisco, both 
for the interests of commerce and 
for those of human intercourse. 
The practical question respect- 
ing the Golden City remains yet 
to betouched. Doesit offer whole- 
some inducements for emigration ? 


and the third, of the extremes of| Onthis subject we can do no more 


those varieties, which range from 
the Polynesian savage to the most 
civilised individuals that Europe 
can produce. It isa coincidence 
well worthy of note, that, besides 
the intense attraction possessed 
from its gold, Upper or New Cali- 
fornia is of all other places the 
best adapted, from its geographi- 
cal position, to become a rendez- 
vous for all nations of the earth, 
and that the Bay of San Francisco 
1s one of the best and most con- 
venient for shipping throughout 
the western margin of the Ameri- 
can continent. ‘i 


than quote the opinions of the in- 
telligent and enterprising gentle- 
man, to whose private letter we 
have already referred: — “This, 
I should say, is the best country 
in the world for an active, enter- 
prising, steady young man, pro- 
vided he can keep his health, as the 
climate, without due precaution, 
is notahealthy one. In the sum- 
mer season, the weather is plea- 
santly warm from morning till 
noon, then it 1s windy till evening, 
and dusty, and then becomes so 
cold as to require an over-coat. 


t is precisely the! This weather lasts to October, 
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when the wind gets round to the in many parts in the interior, the 


south-west. 
pleasant now (April). 


It is dry, warm, and/climate is delightful, but owing to 
This and|the long continued dry season, I 


the rainy season are the A eae have doubts as to her ever raising 


and warmest here. 


housanids,!a sufficient supply of vegetable 


on arriving, fall victims to the pre-/| necessaries of life: ourmarket now 


vailing disease of dysentery. On 
the latter account, therefore, I 
should not advise, or be the in- 
direct means of inducing, any one 
to make the adventure here. be- 
cause it is impossible to foresee 


is supplied from the Sandwich Is- 
lands and Oregon. 

‘‘As to gold mining, it is alto- 
gether a lottery; one man may 
make alarge amount daily, another 
will but just live. There is an in- 


or calculate whether ornot he tan! exhaustible quantity of gold, how- 
ever, but with many it is incon- 


stand the climate and inconvenien- 
ces of this country; and, ifso, he|ccivably hard to get, as the opera- 
issure to be exposed toamiserable|tions are so many, and health so 
and too often neglected sickness,| very precarious, that it is a mere 
and ending in a miserable death.|/chance matter if you succeed in 
I have not been ill myself so far,| getting a large sum specdily. It 
as my general health has been ex-|/seems a Heaton vl ihe: it would 
tremely good, and I never looked! not be advisable for the American 
so well as now. Theclimateseems;Government to work the mines 
to operate injuriously on bilious ultimately: 
habits; but to those whocanstand: ‘California must ‘go-a-head:’ 
it, 1t is decidedly pleasanter than the east will pour through the 
England. Fires are never neces-' country her immense commerce 
sary. Out of doors, at night, a into the States, and the mines will 
great-coat is required, butin the last for ages. Finally, I would 
house itis always warm. The whole} now say to my friends, that, if you 
and only question, with a manma- are inclined to come to this coun- 
king up his mind to locate in Ca-| try, upon this my report of it, you 
lifornia, should be in regard to must, to succeed, attend to my 
hishealth. Business of all descrip-| warnings as to drinking and gam- 
.tions is better here than in any'bling, and to my precautions 
other part of the world, and he against climate.” 
who perseveres is sure to succeed. 
“There are various opinions 
afloat, in regard to the fertility of 
the soil, some holding that there 
are productive valleys in the in- 
terior which would supply suffi-;| UU. — A SUBALTERNS DAY. 
cient sustenance for home con-| HOwWrvER interesting it might 
sumption: others assert the re-|prove to the noble relatives of 
verse. Certain itis, however, bat Digi Spoonbill to learn his pro- 
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gress, step by step, we must — for 
reasons of our own — pass over 
the first few weeks of his new 
career with only a brief mention 
of the leading facts. 

His brother-officers had in- 
structed him in the art of tying on 
his sash, wearing his forage cap on 
one side, the secret of distinguish- 
ing his right hand from his left, 
and the mysteries of marching and 
counter-marching. 
holding up his head and throwing 
out his chest, had been carefully 
imparted by the drill-serjeant of 
his company, and he had, accord- 
ingly, been pronounced ‘fit for 
duty.” 

What this was may best be 
shown, by giving an outline of ‘a 
subaltern’s day,” as he and the 
majority of his military friends 
were in the habit of passing it. It 
may serve to explain how it hap- 
pens that British officers are so far 
in advance of their continental 
brethren in arms in the science 
of their parte and by what 
process they have arrived at that 
intellectual superiority, which 
renders it a matter of regret that 
more serious interests than the 
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tanlike simplicity than is altogether 
true. But to these were added 
certain elegant “extras,” obtained 
not out of the surplus of five and 
three-pence a day — after mess 
and band subscriptions, cost of 
uniform, servant's wages, &c., had 
been deducted — but on credit, 
which it was easier to get than to 
avoid incurring expense. A noble 
youth, like Ensign Spoonbill, had 


The art of/only to give the word of command 


to be obeyed by Messrs. Itosewood 
and Mildew, with the alacrity 
shown by the slaves of the lamp, 
and in an incredibly short space 
of time, the bare walls and floor of 
his apartment were covered with 
the gayest articles their establish- 
ment afforded. They included 
those indispensable adjuncts to a 
joue officer’s toilette, a full 
ength cheval, and a particularly 
lofty pier-glass. A grecn-baize 
screen converted the apartment 
into as many separate rooms as its 
occupant desired, cutting it up, 
ay 3, a little here and there, 

ut adding, on the whole, a great 
deal to its comfort and privacy. 
What was out ofthe line of Messrs. 
Rosewood and Mildew — and that, 


mere discipline and well-being of|as Othello says, was ‘not much”’ 


only a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men have not been confided 
to their charge. 


— the taste of Ensign Spoonbill 
himself supplied. To his high 
artistic taste were due the presence 


The scene opens in a square|of a couple of dozen gilt-framed 
room of tolerable size which, ifjand highly-coloured prints, re- 
simply adorned with ‘barrack! presenting thereigning favourites 


furniture,” (to wit, a deal table, 
two windsor-chairs, a coal scuttle, 
and a set of fire-irons,) would give 
an idea of a British subaltern’s 
“interior,” of rather more Spar- 


of the ballet, the winners of the 
Derby and Leger, and the cos- 
tumes of the “‘ dressiest,”’ and con- 
sequently the most distinguished 
corps in the service; the nice ar- 
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rangement of cherry-stick tubes, Ensign arrayed himself in his blue 
amber mouth-pieces, meerschaum| frock coat and Oxford grey trow- 
bowls, and embroidered bags of|sers; wound himself into his sash; 
Latakia tobacco ; pleasing devices| adjusted his sword and cap; and, 
of the well-crossed foils, riding|with a faltering step, made the 


whips, and single sticks evenly 
balanced by fencing masks and 
boxing gloves; and, on the chim- 


best of his way into the barrack- 
square, where the squads were 
forming, which, with his eyes only 


ney-piece, the brilliant array of; half-open, he was called upon to 


nick-nacks, from the glittering 
shop of Messrs. Moses, Lazarus 
and Son, who called themselves 
‘jewellers and dealera in curiosi- 
ties,” and who dealt in a few trifles 
which were not alluded to above 
their door-posts. 

The maxin of ‘‘Early to bed”’ 
was not known in the Hundredth; 
but the exigencies of the service 
required that Ensign Spoon 
should rise with the revei/lée. He 
complained of it in more forcible 
language than Dr. Watts’ cele- 
brated sluggard; but discipline is 
inexorable, and he was not per- 
mitted to ‘“‘slumber again.”” This 
early rising is a real military hard- 
ship. We once heard a lady of 
fashion counselling her friend 
never to marry a Guardsman. 
‘You have no idea, love, what 
you ‘ll have to go through; every 
morning of his life — in the sea- 
son — he has to be out with the 
horrid regiment at half-past six 
o'clock!” 

The Hon. Ensign Spoonbill then 
rose with the lark, though much 
against his will, his connection 
with that fowl havihg by preference 
a midnight tendency. Erect at 
Jast, but with a strong taste of 
cigars in his mouth, and a slight 


inspect, prior to their being re-in- 
spected by both leutenant and 
captain. He then drew his sword, 
and ‘falling in” in the rear of his 
compen occupied that distin- 
guished position till the regiment 
was formed and set in motion. 

His duties onthe parade-ground 
were — as a supernumerary — of 
avery arduous nature, and con- 
sisted chiefly in getting in the way 
of his captain as he continually 
‘changed his flank,” in making 
the men “lock up,” and in avoiding 
the personal observation of the 
adjutant as much as possible; 
storing his mind, all the time, with 
a few of the epithets, more vigo- 
rous than courtly, which the com- 
manding officer habitually made 
use of to quicken the movements 
of the battalion. He enjoyed this 
recreation for about a couple of 
hours, sometimes utterly be- 
wildered by a “change of front,” 
which developed him in the most 
inopportune manner; sometimes 
inextricably entangled in the for- 
mation of ‘a hollow square,” when 
he became lost altogether; some- 
times confounding himself with 
‘“‘the points,” and being confound- 
ed by the senior-major for his 
awkwardness; and sometimes fol- 


touch of whiskey-headache, the|lowing a “charge” at such a pace 
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as to take away his voice for every daughter of Jones of the High- 
poe of utility, supposing he|landers; interspersed with a few 
ad desired to exercise it in the} bets, a few oaths, und a few state- 
way of admonitory adjuration to|ments not strikingly remarkable 
the rear-rank. In this manner he /for their veracity, the last having 
learnt the noble science of strate-|reference, principally, to the ex- 
gy, and by this means acquired so/ploits for which Captain Smith 
much proficiency that, had he been! made himself famous, to the de- 
suddenly called upon to maneu-/triment of Miss Bailey. 
vre the battalion, it is possible he} Breakfast over, aad cigars light- 
might have gone on for five mi-jed, Ensign Spoonbill and_his 
nutes without “clubbing” it. friends, attired in shooting jackets 
The regiment was then march-| of every pattern, and wearing felt 
ed home; and Ensign Spoonbill/hats of every colour and form, 
re-entered the garrison with all|/made their appearance in front of 
the honours of war, impressed with|the officers’ wing of the barracks; 
the conviction that he had already | some semi-recumbent onthe door- 
seen an immense deal of service;!steps, others lounging with their 
enough, certainly, to justify the! hands in their coatpockets, others 
ample breakfast which two or three] gracefully balancing themselves 
other famished subs — his parti-/on the iron railings, —all smoking 
cular friends — assisted him in/and talking on subjects of the 
discussing, the more substantial! most edifying kind. These plea- 
part of which, involved a private|sant occupations were, however, 
account with the messman, who|interrupted by the approach of an 
had a good many more of thej* ondenly. who, from a certain 
younger officers of the regiment 
on his books.. At these morning 
feasts — with the exception, per- 
haps, of a few remarks on drill as 
‘‘a cussed bore’? — no allusion 
was made to the military exercises 
of the morning, or to the prospec- 
tive duties of the day. The con- 
versation turned, on the contrary, 
on lighter and more agreeable to- 
pics; — the relative merits of bull 
and Scotch terriers; who made 
the best boots; whether “that 
gacr] at the pastrycook’s”’ was ‘‘as 
fine a woman” as “the barmaid of 
the Rose and Crown ;” if Hudson’s 
cigars didn’t beat Pontet’s all to 
nothing; who married the sixth 


clasped book which he carried, 
read out the unwelcome intelli- 
gence that, at twelve o’clock that 
day, a regimental court-martial, 
under the presidency of Captain 
Huff, would assemble in the offi- 
cers’ mess-room ‘‘for the trial of 
all such prisoners as might be 
broucht before it,” and that two 
lieutenants and two ensigns — of 
whom the Hon. Mr. Spoonbill 
was one — were to constitute the 
members. This was a most dis- 
tressing and unexpected blow, for 
it had previously been arranged 
that a badger should be drawn 
by Lieutenant Wadding’s bull 
bitch Juno, at which interesting 
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ceremony all the junior members 
of the court were to have “ assist- 
ed.” It was the more provoking, 
because the proprietor of the ani- 
mal to be baited, — a gentleman 
in a fustian suit, brown leggings, 
high-lows, a white hat with a black 
crape round it, anda very red nose, 
indicative of a most decided love 
for “cordials and compounds” — 
had just “stepped up” to say that 
“the bedger must be dror’d that 
mornin’,” us he was under a parti- 
cular engagement to repeat the 
amusement in the evening for 
some gents at a distant town and 
“couldn’t no how, not for no 
money, forfeit his sacred word.” 
The majority of the young gentle- 
inen present understood perfectly 
what this corollary meant, but, 
with Ensign Spoonbill amongst 
them, were by no means in ahurry 
to “fork out” for so immoral 4 
surpose as that of inducing a fel- 
ow-man to breakasolemn pledge. 
‘That gallant officer, however, la- 
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once more assuming military 
attire. 

At the appointed hour, the 
court acsebied: Captain Huff 
peepee for his judicial labours 

y calling for a glass of his favou- 
rite “swizzle,’’ which he dis- 

atched at one draught, and then, 

aving sworn in the members, 
and being sworn himself, the busi- 
ness began by the appointment of 
Lieutenant Hacket as secretary. 
There were two prisoners to be 
tried: one had “sold his neces- 
saries’’ in order to get drunk; the 
second had made use of “‘mutinous 
language” when drunk; both of 
then high military erimes, to be 
severely visited by those who had 
no temptation to dispose of their 
wardrobes, and could not under- 
stand why a soldier’s beer money 
was not sufficient for his daily 
potations; but who omitted the 
consideration that they them- 
selves, when in wantof cash, occa- 
sionally sent a pair of epaulettes 


boured under so acute a feeling of|to “‘my uncle,” and had a cham- 


disappointment, that, regardless 
of the insult offered to the worthy 
man’s conscience, heat once volun- 
teered to give him ‘a couple of 
sovs’’ if he would just ‘throw 
those snobs over,” and defer his 
departure till the following day; 
and it was settled that the badger 
should be “drawn” as soon as the 
patrons of Joe Baggs could get 
away from the court-martial, — 
for which in no very equable 
frame of mind they now got ready, 
— retiring to their several bar- 
rack-rooms, divesting themselves 
of their sporting costume and 


pagne supper out of the proceeds, 
at which neither sobriety nor de- 
corous language were rigidly ob- 
served. 

The case against him who had 
sold his necessaries — to wit, “a 
new pair of boots, a shirt, and a 
ce of stockings,” for which a 

ew in the town had given him 
two shillings — was sufficiently 
clear. ‘he captain and the pay- 
serjeant of the man’s company 
swore to the articles, and the Jew 
who bought them (an acquaintance 
of Lieutenant Hackett, to whom 
he nodded with pleasing familia- 
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rity), stimulated by the fear of a duty, was not given to drink, and, 
civil prosecution, gave them up,/ therefore, as the principal witness 
and appeared as evidence against /in his favour said, “the more aisily 
the prisoner. He was found; overcome when he tuck a dhrop, 
“‘ouilty,” and sentenced to threc| but as harrumless as a lamb, un- 
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months’ solitary confinement, and} less put upon.” 


‘‘to be put under stoppages,” ac- 
cording to the prescribed for- 
mule. 

But the trial of the man accused 
of drunkenness and mutinous lan- 
guage was not so readily disposed 
of; Peete the delay occasioned 
by his calling witnesses to charac- 
ter served only to add to the irri- 
tation of his virtuous and im- 
pee judges. He was a fine- 

ooking fellow, six feet high, and 
had as soldier-like a bearing as 
any man in the Grenadier com- 
pany, to which he belonged. The 
specific acts which constituted his 
crime consisted in having refused 
to leave the canteen when some- 
what vexatiously urged to do so 
by the orderly serjeant, who forth- 
with sent for a file of the guard to 
compel him; thus urging him, 
when in an excited state, to an act 


of insubordination, the gist of| 


which was a threat to knock the 
serjeant down, a show of resis- 
tance, and certain maledictions 
on the head of that functionary. 
In this, as in the former instance, 
there could be no doubt that the 
breach of discipline complained 
of had been committed, though 
several circumstances were plead- 
ed in extenuation of the offence. 
The man’s previous character, 
too, was very good; he was ordi- 


narily a steady, well-conducted | was 


These things averred and 
shown, the Court was cleared, and 
the members proceeded to deli- 
berate. It was a question only of 
the nature and extent of the pu- 
nishment to be awarded. he 
general instructions, no less than 
the favourable condition of the 
cuse, suggested leniency. But 
Captain Huff was a severe disci- 
plinarian of the old school, an 
advocate for red-handed practice 
—the drum head and the halberds 
— and his opinion, if it might be 
called one, had only too much 
weight with the other members of 
the Court, all of whom were pre- 
judiced against the prisoner, whom 
they internall ie a openly — 
condemned for interfering with 
their day’s amusements. ‘“‘Cor- 

oral punishment, of course,’ said 
Captain Huff, angrily; and his 
words were echoed by the Court, 
though the majority of them little 
knew the fearful import of thesen- 
tence, or they might have paused 
before they delivered over a fine 
resolute young man, whose chief 
crime was an ebullition of temper, 
to the castigation of the lash, which 
destroys the soldier’s self-respect ; 
degrades him in the eyes of his 
fellows; mutilates his body, and 
leaves an indelible scar upon his | 
mind. But the fiat went forth, and 
recorded in “hundreds” 


soldier, never shirked his hour of|against the unfortunate fellow; 
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and Captain Huff having managed|as Mr. Baggs reluctantly admit- 


to sign the proceedings, carried 
them ‘off to the commanding offi- 
cer’s quarters, to be “approved 
and confirmed;”’ a ratification 
which the Colonel was not slow to 
give; for he was one of that class 
who are in the habit of reconciling 
themselves to an act of cruelty, by 
always asserting in their defence 
that “an example is necessary.” 
He forgot, in dging so, that this 
wus not the way to preserve forthe 
‘‘Hundredth” the name of a crack 
corps, and that the best example 
for those in authority is Mercy. 
With minds buoyant and re- 
freshed by the discharge of the 
judicial functions, for which they 
were in every respect so admirably 
qualified, Ensign Spoonbill and 
his companions, giving themselves 
leave of absence from the after- 
noon parade, and having resumed 
their favourite “mutty,” repaired 
to an obscure den in a stable-yard 
at the back of the Blue Boar — a 
low public house in the filthiest 
uarter of the town — which Mr. 
oseph Baggs made his head- 
quarters, and there, for a couple 
of hours, solaced themselves with 
the agreeable exhibition of the 
contest between the badger and 
the dog Juno, which terminated 
by the Tatar being bitten through 
both her fore-paws, and nearly 
losing one of her eyes; though, as 
Lieutenant Wadding exultingly 


ted, adding, however, that she was 
“nuffin much the wuss,’ which 
was more than could be said of 
the officers of the ‘“ Hundredth” 
who had enjoyed the spectacle. 

This amusement ended, which 
had so far a military character that 
it familiarised the spectator with 
violence and bloodshed, though 
inan unworthy and contemptible 
degree, badgers and dogs, not 
men, being their subject, the 
young gentlemen adjourned to 
the High Street, to loiter away 
half an hour at the shop of Messrs. 
Moses, Lazarus and Son, whose 
religious observances and daily 
occupations were made their jest, 
while they ranin debt to the people 
from whom they afterwards ex- 
pected consideration and forbea- 
rance. But not wholly did they 
kill their time there. The pretty 
pastry-cook, an mnocent, reti- 
ring girl, but compelled to serve in 
the shop, came in for her share of 
their half-admiring and all-inso- 
lent persecutions, and when their 
slant and sentiment were alike ex- 
hausted, they dawdled back again 
to barracks, to dress for the fifth 
time for mess. 

The events of the day, that is, 
the events onwhich their thoughts 
had been centered, again furnish- 
ed the theme of the general con- 
versation. Enough wine was 
drunk, as Captain Huff said, with 


observed, ‘she was a deuced deal! the wit peculiar to him “to restore 


too game to give over for such|the equilibrium; 


+? 


trifles as those.” The ae 
badger, that only fought in self- 


%? 


the most ab- 
stinent person being Captain 
Cushion, who that evening gave 


defence, was accordingly “dror’d,” convincing proof of the advan- 
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tages of abstinence, by engaging been issued, and we shall translate, 
Ensign Spoonbill in a match at) with abridgments, one of its most 


billiards, the result of which was, 
that Lord Pelicvan’s son found him- 
self, at midnight, minus a full half 
of the allowance for which his 
noble father had given him liberty 
to draw. But that he had fairly 
lost the money there could be no 
doubt, for the officer on the main- 
guard, who had preferred watching 
the game to going his rounds, de- 
clared to the party, when they 
afterwards adjourned to take a 

ass of grog with him before he 
turned in, that ‘except Jonathan, 
he had never seen any man make 
so good a bridge as his friend 
Spoonbill,” and this fact Captain 
Cushion himself confirmed, add- 
ing, that he thought, perhaps, he 
could afford next time to five 
points. With the reputation of 
making a good bridge — a L’ons 
asinurum over which his money 
had travelled — Ensign Spoonbill 
was fain to be content, and in this 
satisfactory manncr he closed one 
Subaltern’s day, there being many 
like it in reserve. 


a 


THE BELGIAN LACE- 
MAKERS. 


Tue indefatigable, patient, in- 
vincible, inquisitive, sometimes 
tedious, but almost always amusing 
German traveller, Herr Kohl, has 
recently been pursuing his earnest 
investigations in Belgium. His 
book on the Netherlands* has just 


* Reisen in den Niederlanden. 
jin the Netherlands. 


Travels 


instructive and agreeable chap- - 
ters; — that relating to Lace- 
making. 

The practical acquaintance of 
our female readers with that ele- 
gant ornament, lace,is chicfly con- 
fined to wearing it, and their re- 
searches into its quality and price. 
A few minutes’ attention to Mr. 
Kohl will enlighten them on other 
subjects connected with, what is to 
them, a most interesting topic, for 
lace is associated with recol- 
lections of medisval history, and 
with the palmy days of the Flemish 
school of painting. More than 
one of the celebrated masters ot 
that school have selected, from 
among his laborious countrywo- 
inen, the lace-makers (or as they 
are culled in Flanders, Spelde- 
werksters), pleasing subjects for 
the exercise of his pencil. The 
ps fair-haired Blemish girl, 

ending earnestly over her lace- 
work, whilst her fingers nimbly 
py the intricately winding bob- 

ins, figure in many of those highly 
esteemed representations of 
homely life and manners, which 
have found their way from the 
Netherlands into all the principal 
picture-galleries of Europe. 

Our German friend makes it 
his practice, whether he is treating 
of the geology of the earth, or of 
the manufacture of Swedish bod- 
kins, to begin at the very begin- 
ning. He therefore commences 
the history of lace-making, which, 
he says, is, like embroidery, an art 
of very ancient origin, lost, like a 
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multitude of other origins, ‘in the 
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Fre- 


Persian and Indian shawls. 


darkness of by-gone ages.” It/quentexperimentshave been tried 


may, with truth, be said that it is 
the national occupation of the 
women of the Low Countries, and 
one to which they have steadily 
adhered from very remote times. 
During the long civil and foreign 
wars waged by the people of the 
Netherlands, while subject to 
Spanish dominion, other branches 
of Belgic industry either dwindled 
to decay, or were transplanted to 
foreign countries; but lace-ma- 
king remained faithful to the land 
which had fostered and brought 
it to perfection, though it received 
tempting offers from abroad, and 
had to struggle with many diff- 
culties at home. ‘his Mr. Kohl 
explains by the fact, that lace- 
making is a branch of industry 
chiefly confined to female hands, 
and, as women are less disposed 
to travel than men, all arts and 
handicrafts exclusively pursued 
by women, have a local and endu- 
ring Character. 

Notwithstanding the  over- 
whelming supply of imitations 
which modern ingenuity has crea- 
ted, real Brussels lace has main- 
tained its value, like the precious 
metals and the precious stones. 
In the patterns of the best bone 
lace, the changeful influence of 
fashion is less marked than in 
most other branches of industry ; 
indeed, she has adhered with won- 
derful pertinacity to the quaint old 
patterns of formertimes. These 
are copied and reproduced with 
that scrupulous uniformity which 
characterises the figures in the 


to improve these old patterns, by 
the introduction of slight and 
tasteful modifications, but these 
innovations have not succeeded, 
and a very skilful and experienced 
lace-worker assured Mr. Kohl, that 
the antiquated designs, with all 
their formality, are preferred to 
those in which the most elegant 
changes have been effected. 

Each of the lace-making towns 
of Belgium excels in the pro- 
duction of one particular descrip- 
tion of lace: in other words, eac 
has what is technically called its 
own pot. TheFrench word point, 
inthe ordinary language of needle- 
work, signifies simply stich; but in 
the terminology of lace-making, 
the word is sometimes used to 
designate the pattern of the lace, 
and sometimes the ground of the 
lace itself. Hence the terins point 
de Bruxelles, point de Malines, point 
de Valenciennes, &c. In England 
we distinguish by the name of 
Point, a peculiarly rich and curi- 
ously wrought lace formerly very 
fashionable, but now scarcely ever 
worn except in Court costume. In 
this sort of lace the pattern is, we 
beheve, worked with the needle, 
after the ground has been made 
with the bobbins. In each town 
there prevail certain modes of 
working, and certain patterns 
which have been transmitted from 
mother to daughter successively, 
for several generations. Many of 
the lace-workers live and die in 
thesame houses In which they were 
born; and most of them under- 
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stand and practise only the stitches 
which their mothers and grand- 
mothers worked beforethem. The 
consequence has been, that certain 
points have become unchangeably 
fixed in particular towns or dis- 
tricts. Fashion has assigned to 
each its particular place and pur- 
pose; for example: — the pont de 
Mailines (Mechlin lace) 1s used 
chiefly for trimming night-dresses, 
pillow- cases, coverlets, &c.; the 
potnt de Valenciennes (Valenciennes 
lace) is employed for ordinar 
wear or negligé; but the more rich 
and costly point de Bruxelles (Brus- 
sels lace) is reserved for bridal 
and ball-dresses, and for the robes 
of queens and courtly ladies. 

As the different sorts of lace, 
from the narrowest and plainest to 
the broadest and richest, are in- 
numerable; so the division of la- 
bour among the lace-workers is 
infinite. In the towns of Belgium 
there are as many different kinds 
of lace-workers, as there are va- 
rieties of spiders in Nature. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that in 
the several departments of this 
branch of industry there are as 
many technical terms and phrases 
as would make up a small dictio- 
nary. In their origin, these ex- 
esate were all Flemish; but 
‘rench being the language now 
spoken in Belgium, they have been 
translated into French, and the 


designations applied to some of! 


the principal classifications of the 
work-women. Those who make 
only the ground, are called Droche- 
feuses. The design or pattern, 
which adorns this ground, is dis- 
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tinguished by the general term 
“the Flowers;” though it would 
be difficult to guess what flowers 
are intended to be portrayed by 
the fantastic arabesque of these 
lace-patterns. In Brussels the 
ornaments or flowers are made 
separately, andatterwards worked 
into the lace-ground: in other 
places the ground and the patterns 
are worked conjointly. The Pat- 
teuses are those who work the 
flowers separately; and the Fut- 
seuses de point a UVaiquille work the 
figures and the ground together. 
The Strtquese is the worker who 
attaches the flowers to the ground. 
The Faneuse works her figures by 
piercing holes or cutting out pieces 
of the ground. 

The spinning of the fine thread 
used for lace-muking in the 
Netherlands, is an operation de- 
manding so high a degree of minute 
care and vigilant attention, that it 
is impossible it can ever be taken 
from human hands by machinery. 
None but Belgian fingers are 
skilled in this art. The very finest 
sortof this thread is made in Brus- 
sels, indamp underground cellars; 
for it is so extremely delicate, that 
it is liable to break by contact with 
the dry air above ground; and it is 
obtained in good condition only, 
when made and kept in a humid 
subterraneousatmosphere. There 
are numbers of old Belgian thread- 
makers who, like spiders, have 
passed the best part of their lives 
spinning in cellars. ‘This sort 
of occupation naturally has an 
injurious effect on the health, 
and therefore, to induce people 
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to follow it, they are highly 
paid. 

Toform an accurate idea of this 
operation, it is necessary to sce a 
Brabant Thread-spinner at her 
work. She carefully examines 
every thread, watching it closely 
as she draws it off the distaff; and 
that she may see it the more dis- 
tinctly, a piece of dark blue paper 
is used as a background for the 
flax. Whenever the spinner no- 
tices the least unevenness, she 
stops the evolution of her wheel, 
breaks off the faulty piece of flax, 
and then resumes her spimning. 
This fine flax being as costly as 
gold, the pieces thus broken off 
ire carefully laid aside to be used 
inotherways. All this could never 
be done by machinery. It is dif- 
ferent in the spinning of cotton, 
silk, or wool, in which the original 
threads are almost all of uniform 
thickness. The invention of the 
English Flax-spinning Machine, 
therefore, can never supersede 
the work of the Belgian Fine 
Thread Spinners, any more than 
the Bobbin-Net Machine can rival 
the fingers of the Brussels lace- 
makers, or render their delicate 
work superfluous. 

The prices current of the Bra- 
bant spinners usually include a 
list of various sorts of thread 
suited to lace-making, varying 
from 60 francs to 1800 francs per 
pound. Instances have occurred, 
in which as much as 10,000 francs 
have been paid for a pound of this 
fine yarn. So high a price has 
never been attained by the best 
spun silk; though a pound of silk, 
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in its raw condition, is incom- 

arably more valuable than a 
pound of flax. In like manner, a 
pound of iron may, by dint of 
human labour and ingenuity, be 
rendered more valuable than a 
pound of gold. 

Lace-making, in regard to the 
health of the operatives, has one 
great advantage. It is a business 
which is carried on without the 
necessity of assembling great nuin- 
bers of workpeople in one place, 
or of taking women from their 
homes, and thereby breaking the 
bonds of family union. It is, more- 
over, an occupation which affords 
thoseemployed init a great degree 
of freedom. ‘The spinning-wheel 
and lace-pillows are easily carried 
from place to place, and the work 
may be done with equal con- 
venience in the house, in the 
garden, or at the street-door. In 
every Belgian town in which lace- 
making is the staple business, the 
eye of the traveller is continually 
grected with pictures of happy in- 
dustry, attended by all its train of 
concomitant virtues. The cost- 
liness of the material employed in 
the work. viz., the fine flax thread, 
fosters the observance of order 
and economy, which, as well as 
habits of cleanliness, are firmly 
engrafted among the people. 
Much manual dexterity, quickness 
of eye, and judgment, are de- 
manded in lace-making; and the 
work is a stimulater of ingenuity 
and taste; so that, unlike other 
occupations merely manual, it 
tends to rouse rather than to dull 
the mind. It is, moreover, unac- 
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companied by any unpleasant and jrounded by masses of silk, muslin, 
harassing noise; for the humming |&c. They are debarredthe health- 


of the spinning-wheel, and the re- 
gular tapping of the little bobbins, 
are sounds not in themselves disa- 
ee or sufficiently loud to 
isturb conversation, or to inter- 
rupt the social song. 
no Belgium, female industry 
resents itself under aspects alike 
interesting to the painter, the 
poet, andthe philanthropist. Here 
and there may be seen a happy- 
looking girl, seated at an open 
window, turning her spinning- 
wheel or working at her lace- 
pillow, whilst at intervals she in- 
dulges in the relaxation of a cu- 
rious gaze at the passers-by in the 
street. Another young Spelde- 
werkster, more sentimentally dis- 
posed, will retire into the garden, 
seating herself in an umbrageous 
arbour, or under a spreading tree, 
her eyes intent on her work, but 
her thoughts apparently divided 
between it and some object nearer 
to her heart. Ata doorway sits a 
young mother, surrounded by two 
or three children playing round 
the little table or wooden settle on 
which her lace-pillow rests. Whilst 
the mother’s busy fingers are thus 
profitably nian esata her eyes keep 
watch over the movements of her 
little ones, and she can at the same 
time spare an attentive thought 
for some one of her humble house- 
hold duties. 

Dressmakers, milliners, and 
other females employed in the 
various occupations which minis- 
ter to the exigencies of fashion, 
are confined to close rooms, sur- 
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ful practice of working in theopen 
air, and can scarcely venture even 
to sit at an open window, because 
a drop of rain or a puff of wind 
may be fatal to their work and its 
materials. The lace-maker, on 
the contrary, whose work requires 
only her thread and her fingers, 
is not disturbed by a refreshing 
breeze or a light shower; and even 
when the weather is not particu- 
larly fine, she prefers sitting at her 
street- door or in her garden, 
where she enjoys a brighter light 
than within doors. 

In most of the principal towns 
of the Netherlands there is one 

articular locality which is the 
ocus of lace-making industry; 
and there, in fine weather, the 
streets are animated by the pre- 
sence of the busy work-women. In 
each of these districts there 18 
usually one wide open street which 
the Speldewerksters prefer to all 
others, andin which they assemble, 
and form themselves into the most 
icturesque groups imaginable. 
t ig curious to observe them, 
pouring out of narrow lanes and 
alleys, carrying with them their 
chairs and face-pillows, to take 
their places in the wide open street, 
where they can enjoy more of 
bright light and fresh air than in 
their own places of abode. 

“T could not help contrasting,” 
says Kohl, “the pleasing aspect of 
these streets with the close and 
noisy workrooms in woollen and 
cotton manufactories. There the 
workpeople are all separated and 
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classified accordin 
sex, and marshall 
There domestic and family. ties 
are rudely broken. There chance 
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to age and|sheep, partakes of the surrounding 
like soldiers. | agitation. 


The voice of the multitude 
which surrounds the court-house, 


or exigency separates the young/sounds like the murmur of the 
factory girl from her favourite|sea, till suddenly it is raised toa 


companions, and dooms her to as- 
sociation with strangers. There 
social conversation and the merry 
song are drowned in that stunning 
din of machinery, which in the 


sort of shout. John West, the 
terror of the surrounding country, 
the sheep-stealer and burglar, had 
been found guilty. 


‘What is the sentence?” is 


end paralyses even the power of}asked by a hundred voices. 


thought.” 
Our German friend is a little 
hard upon factory life. Though 


The answer is “ Transportation 
for Life.” 
But there was one standing 


not so picturesque, it does not, if|aloof on the hill, whose inquiring 


candidly viewed, offer so very un- 
favourable a contrast to that pass- 
ed by the Belgian Lace Workers. 
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QuiET enough, in general, is 
the quaint old town of Lambo- 
rough. Why all this bustle to-day? 
Along the hedge-bound roads 
which lead to it, carts, chaises, ve- 
hicles of every description are 
jogging along filled with country- 
men; and here and there the scar- 
let cloak or straw bonnet of'some 
female occupying a chair, placed 
somewhat unsteadily behind them, 
contrasts gaily with the dark 
coats, or grey smock-frocks of the 
front row; fron every cottage of 
the suburb, some individuals join 
the stream, which rolls on increa- 
sing through the streets till it 
reaches the castle. The ancient 
moat teems with idlers, and the 
hill opposite, usually the quiet do- 


eye wandered over the crowd 
with indescribable anguish, whose 
pallid cheek grew more and more 
ey at every denunciation of 
the culprit, and who, when at last 
the sentence was pronounced, fell 
insensible upon the green-sward. 
It was the burglar’s son. 

When the boy recovered from 
his swoon, it was late in the after- 
noon; he was alone; the faint 
tinkling of the sheep-bell had 
again replaced the sound of the 
human chorus of expectation, and 
dread, and jesting; all was peace- 
ful, he sould not understand why 
he lay there, feeling so weak and 
sick. He raised himself tremu- 
lously and looked around, the turf 
was cut and spoilt by the trampling 
of many feet. All his life of the 
last few months floated before his 
memory, his residence in his fa- 
ther’s hovel with ruffianly com- 
rades, the desperate schemes he 
heard as he pretended to sleep on 
his lowly bed, their expeditions at 


main of a score or two of peaceful|night, masked and armed, their 
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|be shall 
Pp 


hasty returns, the news of his fa- 
thers capture, his own removal to 
the house of some female in the 
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get no more fathers trans- 
orted.’ 
To procure a box of matches 


town, the court, the trial, the con-|was an easy task, and that was all 


demnation. 


the preparation the boy made. 


The father had been a harsh| The autumn was far advanced. 
and brutal parent, buthebhad not!'A cold wind was beginning to 


positively ill-used his boy. Of the 
Great and Merciful Father of the 
fatherless the child knew nothing. 
He deemed himself alone in the 


world. Yet grief was not his per-|the fields oe 
vading feeling, nor the shame of|“ Lucky it ’s a dar 





moan amongst the almost leafless 
trees, and George West’s teeth 
chattered, and his ill-clad limbs 
grew numb as he walked along 
to Millwood. 
night; this fine 


being known as the son of a trans-|wind will fan the flame nicely,” he 
port. It was revenge which burned |repeated to himself. 


within him. He thought of the 
crowd which had come to feast 
upon his father’s agony ; he longed 
to tear them to pieces, and he 
plucked savagely a handful of the 
grass on which he leant. Qh, that 
he were a man! that he could pu- 
nish them all — all, — the specta- 
tors first, the constables, the 
judge, the jury, the witnesses, — 
one of them especially, a clergy- 
man named Leyton, who had given 
his evidence more positively, more 
clearly, than all the others. Oh, 
that he could do that man some 
injury, — but for him his father 
would not have been identified and 
convicted. 

Suddenly a thought occurred to 
him, — his eyes sparkled with 
fierce delight. ‘I know where he 
lives,” he said to himself; “he has 
the farm and parsonage of Mill- 
wood. I will go there at once, — 
it 18 almost dark already. I will 
do as I have heard father say he 
once did tothe Squire. I will set 


‘he clock was striking nine, but 
all was quiet as midnight ; not a 
soul stirring, not a light in the par- 
sonage windows that he could see. 
He dared not open the gate, lest 
the click of the latch should be- 
tray him, so he softly climbed 
over; but scarcely had he dropped 
on the other side of the wall before 
the loud barking of a dog startled 
him. He cowered down behind 
the hay-rick, scarcely daring to 
breathe, expecting each instant 
that the dog would aie 2 upon 
him. It was some time before the 
boy dared to stir, and as his cou- 
rage cooled, his thirst for revenge 
somewhat subsided algo, till he al- 
most determined toreturn to Lam- 
borough; but he was too tired, too 
cold, too eee — besides, the 
woman would beat him forstaying 
out so late. What could he do? 
where should he go? and as the 
sense of his lonely and forlorn po- 
sition returned, so did also the 
affectionate remembrance of his 


his barns and his house on fire.|father, his hatred of his accusers, 
Yes, yes, he shall burn for it, —'his desire to satisfy his vengeance ; 
17" 
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and, once more, courageous 
through anger, he rose, took the 
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ound, whilst Mr. Leyton’s wan- 
ered from his pale, pinched fea- 


box from his pocket, and boldly|tures to his scanty, ragged attire, 


drew one of them across the sand- 
paper. It flamed; he stuck it has- 
tily in the stack a 

rested, — it only dickered a little, 
and went out. In great trepida- 
tion, young West oncemore grasp- 


through the tatters of which he 
could discern the thin limbs qui- 


ainst which he} vering from coldor fear; and when 


at last impelled by curiosity at the 
long silence, George looked up, 
there was something so sadly com- 


ed the whole of the chante erage in the stranger’s gentle 


matches in his hand and ignite 
them, but at the same instant the 
dog barked. He hears the gate 
open, a step is close to him, the 
matches are extinguished, the lad 
makes a desperate effortto escape, 
— but a strong hand was laid on 
his shoulder, and a deep calm 
voice inquired, ‘“‘What can have 
urged you to suchacrime?”’ Then 
calling loudly, the gentleman, 
without relinquishing his hold, 
‘soon obtained the help of some 
farming men, who commenced a 
search with theirlanternsallabout 
the farm. Of course they found 
no accomplices, nothing at all but 
the handful of half-consumed 
matches the lad had dropped, and 
he all that time stood trembling, 
and occasionally struggling, be- 
neath the firm but not rough grasp 
of the master who held him. 

At last the men were told to re- 
turn to the house, and thither, by 
a different path, was George led 
till they entered a. small, poorly- 
furnished room. The walls were 
covered with books, as the bright 
flame of the fire revealed to the 
anxious gaze of the little culprit. 
The clergyman lit a lamp, and 
surveyed his prisoner attentively. 
The lad’s eyes were fixed on the 


ook, that the boy could scarcely 
believe that he was really the man 
whose evidence had mainly con- 
tributed to transport his father. 
At the trial he had been unable to 
see his face, and nothing so kind 
had ever gazed upon him. His 
proud bad feelings were already 
melting. 

“You look half-starved,” said 
Mr. Leyton, “draw nearer to the 
fire, you can sit down on that stool 
whilst I question you; and mind 
you answer me the truth. I am not 
a magistrate, but of course can 
easily hand you over to justice if 
you will not allow me to benefit 
you in my own way.” 

George still stood twisting his 
ragged cap in his trembling fingers, 
and with so much emotion depict- 
ed on his face, that the good cler- 
gyman resumed, in still more 
soothing accents; ‘I have no wish 
to do you anything but good, my 

oor boy; look up at me, and see 
if you cannot trust me: you need 
not be thus frightened. I only 
desire to hear the tale of misery 
ea appearance indicates, to re- 
ieve it if I can.” 

Here the young culprit’s heart 
smote him. Was this the man 
whose house he had tried to burn? 
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On whom he had wished to bring able to find the boy in spite of 
ruin and perhaps death? Wasit many earnest inquiries.” 
a snare spread for him to leadto| “Lid youhcarhisname?”’ asked 
confession? But when he looked |the wife. 
on that grave compassionatecoun-| ‘George West,” was the reply. 
tenance, he felt that it was not. At the mention of his name, the 
««Come, my lad, tell me all.” boy ceased to sob. Breathlessly 
George had for years heard |he heardthe account of hisfather’s 
little but oaths, and curses, and jlast request, of the benevolent 
ribald jests, or the thief’s jargon |clergyman’s wish to fulfil it. He 
of his father’s associates, and had |started up, ran towards the door, 
been constantly cuffed and punish- |and endeavoured to open it; Mr. 
ed; but the better part of hisna-|Leyton calmly restrained him, 
ture was not extinguished; and at |}“*You must not escape,”’ he said. 
those words froin the mouth of his} “I cannot stop here. I cannot 
enemy, he dropped on his knees, |bear to look at you. Let me go!” 
and clasping his hands, tried to|The lad said this wildly, and shook 
speak; but could only sob. Jle|himself away. 
had not wept before during that| “Why, [intend you nothing but 
day of anguish; and now his tears | kindness.” 
gushed forth so freely, his grief} A new flood of tears gushed 
was so passionate as he half knelt, | forth; and George West said be- 
half rested on the floor, that the |tween his sobs, 
good questioner saw that sorrow) ‘Whilst you were searching for 
must have its course ere calm|me to help me, I was trying to 
could be restored. burn you in your house. I] cannot 
The young penitent still wept,|bear it.” He sunk on his knees, 
when a knock was heard at the|}and covered his face with both 
door, anda lady entered. It was i hands. 
the clergyman’s wife, hekissedher|; ‘T'here was a long silence, for 
as she asked how he had succeeded | Mr. and Mrs. Leyton were as much 
with the wicked man in the jail? {moved as the boy, who was bowed 
“He told me” replied Mr. Ley-;down with shame and penitence, 
ton, “that he had a son whose fate|to which hitherto be had been a 
tormented him more than his pu-/ stranger. 
nishment. Indeed his mind was; At last the clergyman asked, 
80 distracted respecting the youth, |“ What could have induced you to 
that he was scarcely abletounder-| commit such a crime?” 
stand my exhortations. IIe en-| Rising suddenly in the excite- 
treated me with agonising energy |ment of remorse, gratitude, and 
to save his son from such a life as; many feelings new to him, he he- 
he had led, and gave me the ad-|sitated for a moment, and then 
dress of a woman in whose house |told his story; he related histrials, 
he lodged. J was, however, un-/his sins, his sorrows, his supposed 
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wrongs, his burning anger at the, May. George West was then head 


terrible fate of his only parent, 


ploughman to a neighbouring 


and his rage at the Seulution of/farmer, one of the cleanest, best 


the crowd: his desolation on re- 


behaved, and most respected la- 


covering from his swoon, histhirst| bourers in the parish. 


for vengeance, the attempt to sa- 
tisfy it. He spoke with untaught, 
child-like simplicity, without at- 
tempting to suppress the emotions 
which successively overcame him. 

When he ceased, the lady has- 
tened to the crouching boy, and 
soothed him with gentle words. 
The very tones of her voice were 
new to him. ‘They pierced his 
heart more acutely than the fier- 
cest of the upbraidings and de- 
nunciations of his old companions. 
He looked on his merciful bene- 
factors with bewildered tender- 


ness. He kissed Mrs. Leyton’s 
hand then gently laid on his 
shoulder. e gazed about like 


one in a dream who dreaded to 
wake. He became faint and stag- 
gered. He was laid gently on a 
sofa, and Mr. and Mrs. Leyton left 
him. 

Food was shortly administered 
to him, and after a time, when his 
senses had become sufficiently 
collected, Mr. Leyton returned to 
the study, and explainedholy and 
beautiful things, which were new 
to the neglected boy: of the great 

et loving Father; of Him who 
oved the poor, forlorn wretch, 
equally with the richest, and 
noblest, and happiest; of the force 
and efficacy ofthcsweet beatitude, 
“Blessed are theMerciful for they 
shall obtain Mercy.” ; 
,.. heard this story from Mr. 
Leyton, during a visit to him in 
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DEAR friend, love well the flowers! 
Flowers are the sign 

Of Earth's all gentle love, her grace, her 
youth, 
Hfer endless, matchless, tender gratitude. 
When the Sun smiles on thee, — why 
thou art glad: 
But when on Earth he smileth, She 
bursts forth 

In beauty like a bride, and gives him 
back, 

In sweet repayment for his warm bright 


ove 9 

A world of flowers. You may see them 
born 

On any day in April, mofst or dry, 

As bright as are the Heavens that look 
on them: 

Some sown like stars upon the green- 
sward; some 

As yellow as the sunrise; others red 

As Day is when he sets; reflecting thus, 

In pretty moods, the bountics of the sky. 


And now, of all fair flowers, which 
lovest thou best? 
The Rose? She is a queen, more wonder- 
ful 


Than any who have bloomed on Orient 
thrones: 

Saban Empress! in her breast, though 
sinall, 

Beauty and infinite sweetness sweetly 
dwell, 

Inextricable. Or dost dare prefer 

The Woodbine, for her fragrant summer 
breath ? 

Or Primrose, who doth haunt the hours 
of Bpring, 

A wood-nymph brightening places lone 
and green? 

Or Cowslip? or the virgin Violet, 

That nun, who, nestling in her cell of 
leaves, 

Shrinks from the world, {n vain? 
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Yet, wherefore choose, when Nature 
doth not choose, 
Our mistress, our preceptress? She brings 
forth 


Wer brood with equal care, loves all 
alike, 

And to the meanest as the greatest yields 

YUer sunny splendours and her frultful 
rains. 

Love ali flowers, then. 
wisdom lics 

In every leaf and bloom; o'er hills and 
dales; 

And thymy mountains; sylvan solitudes, 
Where sweet-voiced waters sing the long 
year through; 

In every haunt beneath the Eternal Sun, 
Where Youth or Age sends forth its grate- 

ful prayer, 
Or thoughtful Meditation deigns to stray. 


Be sure that 





THE CATTLE-ROAD TO 
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THERE is more animal food con- 
sumed in England than in any 
other country in the world. We 
do not peed say more, in pro- 
portion to the size of England, 
and the numbers of its inhabitants 
— for then we should only utter 
what everybody must know — but 
we mean actually more, without 
any such proportional considera- 
tions. Considering, then, this vast 
amount of animal food, in all its 
manifold bearings, it is impossible 
not to be struc 
what vital importance it is to the 
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reader, by tracing the brief and 
eventful history of an ox, from 
his journey to Smithfield, till he 
rolls his large eye upward for the 
last time beneath the unskilful 
blows of his slaughterer. 

A eee acme tae , healthy, 
honest-faced ox, is driven out of 
his meadow at break of day, and 
finds a number of other oxen 
collected together in the high 
road, amidst the shouting and 
whistling of drovers, the lowing 
of many decp voices, and the 
sound of many cudgels. As soon 
as the expected numbers have all 
arrived from the different stalls 
and fields, the journey of twenty 
miles to the railway commences. 
Some are refractory — the thrust- 
ing and digging of the goad in- 
stantly produces an uproar, and 
even our good-natured ox cannot 
help contributing his share of 
lowing and bellowing, in con- 
sequence of one of these poignant 
digs received at random while he 
was endeavouring to understand 
what was required of him. From 
this moment there is no peace or 
rest in his life. The noise and 
contest is nearly over after a few 
miles, though renewed now and 


with a sense of/then at a cross-road, when the 


creatures do not know which way 


health and general well-being of|they are to go, and some very 


the community that this food 
should bé of a perfectly whole- 
some kind. hat very great 
quantities are not only unwhole- 
some, but of the worst and most in- 
jurious kind, we shallnow proceed 
to show. We will set this question 


naturally go one way, and some 
the other. The contest is also 
renewed whenever they pass & 
pond, or brook, as the weather is 
sultry; andthe roads are so dusty, 
besides the steam from the breath 
and bodies of the animals, that 


clearly before the eyes of the|their journey seems to be through 
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a dense, continuous, stifling cloud.|stolidity, if 
It is noon; andthe sun is glaring|however, an 
down upon the drove.|thirst, causes sensations which are 
et proceeded only|quite beyond all patient endu- 
their journey, but/rance; and again they uplift their 


fiercel 
They have as t 
twelve miles o 
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ossible. Hunger, 
worse than this, 


the sleek and healthy skin of our| great voices in anger and distress. 


honest-faced ox has already un- 
dergone a considerable change — 
and as for his countenance, it is 
waxing wroth. His eye has be- 
come blood-shot since they passed 
the last village ale-house, where 
he made an attempt, in passing, 
just to draw his feverish tongue 
along the water of the horse- 
trough, but was suddenly pre- 
vented by a violent blow of the 
hard nob-end of a drover’s stick 
across the tip of hisnose. Besides 
this, the wound he has received 
from the goad, jas laid bare the 
skin on his back, and the sun is 
beginning to act upon this, as 
well as the flies. By the time the 
twenty miles are accomplished, 
he is in no mood at all for the 
close jam in which he is packed 
with a number of others in one 
of the railway cattle-waggons. 
He bellows aloud his pain and 
indignation; in which sonorous 


eloquence heis joinedbya bullock | fusion. 


at his side, who has lost half one 
horn by a violent blow from a 
drover’s stick, because he had 
stopped to drink froma ditch at 
the road-side, and persisted in 
getting a taste. Our ox makes 
the acquaintance of this suffering 
individual, and they recount their 
wrongs to each other; hut the 
idea of. escape does not occur to 
them; they rather resign them- 
selves to endure theirdestiny with 


Our rather slow-minded ox has 
now arrived at the opinion that 
some mischief is deliberately in- 
tended him, and feels convinced 
that something more is needed in 
this world than passive submission. 
But what to do, he knows not. 
His courage is high — only he 
does not comprehend his position. 
Man, and his doings, are a dread- 
ful puzzle to him. His one-horned 
friend fully coincides in all this. 
Meantime, they are foaming with 
heat, and thirst, and fever. 

After a day’s torture in this 
way, the animals are got out of 
the waggon, by a thrashing pro- 
cess which brings them pell-mell 
over each other, many landing on 
their knees, some head foremost, 
and one or two falling prostrate 
beneath the hoofs of the rest. 
The journey to London then com- 
mences, the two friends having 
been separated in the recent con- 


With the dreadful scenes, 
among the live cattle, which re- 
gularly take place in Smithfield 
market, our readers have alread 
been made acquainted; it will 
now be our duty to display before 
them several equally revolting, 
and, though in a different way, 
still more alarming, scenes and 
doings which occur in this neigh- 
bourhood, and in other markets 
and their vicinities. 
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Look at this ox, with dripping 
flanks, half-covered with mud; 


a horrid wound across his nose; quickly intercepted b 


the flesh laid bare in a rent on his 
back, and festering from exposure 
to the sun and the flies; his eye- 
balls rolling fiercely about, and 
clots of foam dropping from his 
mouth! Would any one believe 
that three days ago he wasa good- 
natured, healthy, honest-faced 
ox? He is waiting to be sold. 
But who will give a decent price 
for a poor beast in this unsound 
condition? He is waiting with a 
cord round his neck, by which he 
is fastened to a rail, and in his 
anguish he has drawn it so tight 
that he is half-strangled; but he 
does not care now. He can en- 
dure no more, he thinks, because 
he is becoming insensible. Pre- 
sently, among several others 
brought to the same rail, he re- 
cognises his friend with the broken 
horn. They get side by side, and 
fasp deeply their mutual torments. 

‘here are no more loud lowings 
and bellowings; they utter no- 
thing but gasps and groans. Be- 
sides the fractured horn, this 
bullock has since received athrust 
from a goad in his right eye, by 
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throat, until it breaks. He then 
hastens after the other, but is 
a couple 
of drovers, who. assail him with 
such fury, that he turns about, 
and runs out of the market. 

He is in too wretched and worn- 
out a condition to run fast, so he 
merely staggers onward amidst 
the lows: till suddenly a water- 
cart happens to pass. The sight 
of the shining drops of water 
seems to give the poor beast amo- 
mentary energy. He runs stag- 
gering at it head-foremost — his 
eyes half-shut, — falls with his 
head against the after-part of the 
wheel as the cart passes on, — 
and there lies lolling out his tongue 
upon the moistened stones. He 
makes no effort to rise. The 
drovers form a circle round him, 
and rain blows all over him; but 
the ox still lies with his tongue out 
upon the cool wet stones. They 
then wrench histailroundtill they 
break it, and practise other 
ernuelties upon him; but all in 
vain. There he lies. 

While the drovers are pausing 
to wipe their sanguinary and de- 
moniuc foreheads, and recover 
their breath, the ox slowly, and 


which the sight is not only de-|as if in asort of delirium, raises 
stroyed, but an effect produced|himself on his legs, and stands 
which makes it requisite to sell|looking at the drovers with forlorn 
him at any price he will bring.|/vacancy. At this juncture the 
This being agreed upon, he is led| Market Inspector joins the crowd, 
away to a slaughter-house near at|/and after a brief glance at the 
hand. Our poor ox makes ajvarious sores and injuries, con- 
strong effort to accompany his|/demns the ox as diseased—there- 
friend, and with his eye-ballsal-|fore unfit for sale. He is ac- 
most starting from his head, tugs/cordingly led off, limping and 
at the cord that holds him by the|stumbling to the horse-slaugh- 
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terer’s in Sharp’s Alley, duly at-| bodies and fragments, whose pro- 


tended by the Inspector, to see 
that his order of condemnation 
be carried into effect. They are 
followed at a little distance by 
two fellows, whose filthy habili- 
ments show that they have slept 
amidst horrors, who keep the 


jecting legs and other members 
serve as stretchers for raw skins, 
-~— flayed from their companions, 
or from themselves, lying all dis- 
coloured, yet in all colours, be- 
neath. By this means the skins 
are stretched out to dry. A few 


diseased ox in view with a sort of|live animals are inthe yard. There 


stealthy, wolfish ‘eye to busi- 
ness.” 

The dying ox, with the drover, 
and the Inspector, having slowly 
made their way through the usual 
market diffeulties, and (to those 
who are not used toit) the equally 
revolting horrors of the outskirts, 
finally get into Sharp’s Alley, and 
enter the terrific den of the 
licensed horse-slaughter-house. 

It is a large knacker’s yard, 
furnished with all the usual appa- 
ratus for slaughtering diseased or 
worn-out horses, and plentifully 
bestrewn with the receking mem- 
bers and frightful refuse of the 
morning’s work. But even be- 
fore the eye, — usually the first 
and quickest organ in action, — 
has time to glance round, the 
sense of smell is not only assailed, 
but taken by storm, with a most 
horrible, warm, moist, effluvium, 
so offensive, and at the same time 
so peculiar and potent, that it re- 
quires no small resolution in any 
one, not accustomed to it, to re- 
main a minute within its precincts. 
Three of the corners are com- 


is one horse—waiting for his turn 
— as the ox-party come in; his 
knees are bent, his head is bowed 
towards the slushy ground, his 
dripping mane falling over his 
face, and almost reaching with 
its lank end to the dark muddled 
gore in which his fore hoofs are 
planted. A strange, ghastly, 
rattling sound, apparently from 
the adjoining premises, is kept up 
without intermission; a sort of in- 
conceivably rapid devil’s- tattoo, 
by way of accompaniment to the 
hideous scene. 

Iwo dead horses are being 
skinned; but all the other animals 
— of the four-footed class we 
mean — are bullocks, in different 
stages of disease, and they are 
seven in number. These latter 
have not been condemned by the 
Inspector, but have been brought 
here to undergo a last effort for 
the purpose of being made sale- 
able — washed and scrubbed, so 
as to have the chance of finding a 
purchaser by torchlight at some 
very low price; and failing in 
this, to be killed before they die, 


pletely filled up with a heap of|or cut up as soon after they die as 


dead horses lying upon their backs, 
with their hoofs sticking bolt up- 


possible. They were all distin- 
guished by slang terms according 


right; while two other angles in|to the nature and stage of their 


the yard are filled with a mass of! diseases. 


The two best of these 
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bad bullocks are designated as latter ingredient the angry red- 


‘“choppers;” the three next, whose 
hides are torn in several places, 
are called “rough-uns;”’ while 
those who are in a drooping and 
reeking condition, with literally a 
death ~- sweat all over them, are 
playfully called “wet-uns.” To 
this latter class belongs our poor 
ox, who is now brought in, and 
formally introduced by the In- 
spector, as diseased, and con- 

mned. ‘The others he does not 
see — or, at least, does not notice 
— his business being with the ox, 
who was the last comer. Having 
thus performed his duty, the In- 
spector retires! 

But what is this ceaseless rat- 
tling tattoo that is kept up in the 
adjoining premises? The walls 
vibrate with it! Machiner 
some kind? Yes — it is a chop- 
ping machine; and here you be- 

old the “choppers,” both horses 
and diseased bullocks, who will 
shortly be in a fit state for promo- 
tion, and will then be taken piece- 
meal next door. Ay, it is so, in 
sober and dreadful seriousness. 
Here, in this Sharp’s Alley, you 
behold the largest horse - slaught- 
er-house in the city; and here, 
next door, you will find the lar- 
hal sausage manufactory in Lon- 

on. The two establishments thus 
conveniently situated, belong to 
near relations — brothers, we be- 
lieve, or brothers-in-law. 

Now, while the best of the dis- 
eased bullocks or “‘choppers” are 
taken to the sausage machine, to 
be advantageously mixed with the 
choppings of horse-flesh (to which 


ness of so many “cured” sausages, 
saveloys, and all the class of polo- 
nies is attributable), who shall ven- 
ture to deny that, in the callous- 
ness of old habits, and the bold- 
ness derived from utter impunity 
and profitable success, a very con- 
siderable addition is often made 
to the stock of the “choppers,” 
from many of the “rough-uns,” 
and from some of the more sound 

arts of the miserable “wet-uns?”’ 

erily this thing may be — “’tis 
apt, and of great credit,” to the 
City of London. 

But a few words must be said of 
the “closing scene” of our poor 
condemned ox. We would, most 
willingly, have passed this over, 
leaving it to the imagination ofthe 


ofjreader; but as no imagination 


would be at all likely to approach 
the fact, we hope we shall be 
rendering a service to common 
humanity in doing some violence 
to our own, and the readers’ feel- 
ings, by exposing such scenes to 
the gaze of day. 

Owing to some press of busi- 
ness, the ox was driven to a neigh- 
bouring slaughter - house in the 
Alley. He was led to the fatal 
spot, sufficiently indicated, even 
amidst all the rest of the sangui- 
nary floor, by its frightful condi- 
tion. They placed him in the 
usual way; the slaughterman ap- 
proached with his pole-axe, and 
swinging it round in a half-jocose 
and reckless manner, to hide his 
want of practice and skill, he 
struck the ox a blow on one side 
of his head, which only made him 
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sink with a groan on his knees, and peated his blows in quick succes- 


sway over on one side. In this 
attitude he lay 
torrent of blood gushed out of his 


mouth. He could not be made to 


sion, not one of which was effec- 


oaning, while a/tive, but only produced a great 


rising tumour. The elasticity of 
this tumour which defeated a 


rise again to receive the stroke of|death-blow, added to the exhaus- 


death or further torment. They 
kicked him with the utmost vio- 
lence in the ribs and on the cheek 
with their iron-nailed shoes, but 
to no purpose. They Pata a Ue 
upon him; he only continued to 
groan, ‘They wrénched his al- 
ready- broken tail till they broke 
it again, higher up, in two places. 
He strove to rise, but sank down 
as before. Finally they had re- 
course to the following torture: 
they closed his nostrils with wet 
cloths, held tightly up by both 
hands, so that no breath could 
escape, and they then poured a 
bucketful of dirty slaughter-house 
water into his mouth and down his 


tion of the  slaughterman’s 
strength, caused this scene of 
barbarous butchery to be pro- 
tracted to the utmost, and the 
groaning and writhing ox did not 
fall prostrate till he had received 
as many as fifteen blows. What 
followed cannot be written. 

It is proper to add that scenes 
like these, resulting from want of 
skill in the slaughterman, are by 
no means so common in Smith- 
field, as in some other markets — 
Whitechapel more especially. 
But they occur occasionally in an 
equal or less degree, in every 
market of the metropolis. 

The two haggard, wolf-eyed 


throat, till with the madness of| fellows who had prowled after the 


suffocation the wretched animal 


ox, and his Inspector, now step 


was roused to a momentary |forward and purchase the bruised 


struggle for life, and with a vio- 
lent fling of the head, which scat- 
tered all historturers, and all their 
apparatus of wet rags and buckets, 
he rose frantically upon his legs. 
The same slaughterman now ad- 
vanced once more with his pole- 
axe, and dealt a blow, but again 
missed his mark, striking ony the 
side of the head. <A third blow 
was more deliberately levelled at 
him, and this the ox, by an instinct 
of nature, evaded by a side move- 
ment as the axe descended. The 
slaughterman, enraged beyond 


measure, and yet more so by the}Cat 


and diseased corpse ofthe slaught- 
ered (murdered) animal, and carry 
it away to be sold to the poor, in 
small lots by gas-light, on Satur- 
day nights, or in the form of soup; 
and tothe rich, in the disguise of 
a well-seasoned English German- 
sausage, or other delicious pre- 
served meat! So much for the 
Inspector, and the amount of duty 
he so ably performed! 

We make the following extract 
from a pamphlet recently pub- 
lished, entitled, “An Enquiry into 
the present state of the Smithfield 

tle Market, and the Dead Meat 


jeers of his companions, now re-}Markets of the Metropolis.” 
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“The wet-tins are very far gone in dis- 
ease, and are so bad that those who have 
tu touch them, carefully cuver their hands 
tou avoid immediate contact with such 
fuul substances, naturally fearing the 
communication of poison. A servant of 
a respectable master butcher, about a 
twelvemonth ago, slightly scratched his 
tinger with a bone of one of these diseased 
animals; the consequence was that he 
was obliged to go tu the hospital, where 
he was for upwards of six weeks, and the 
surgeons all agreed that itwas occasioned 
by the poison from the diseased bone. It 
is also a fact, that if the hands at any 
time come in contact with this meat, they 
are frequently so affected by the strong 
smell of the medicine which had been 
given to the animal when alive, that it is 
impossible for a considerable time to get 
rid of it; and yet, it will scarcely be be- 
lieved, none of these poisonous substan- 
ces are thrown away — all goes in some 
shape or form into the craving stomachs 
of the hungry poor, or ig served up asa 
dainty for the higher classes. Even cows 
which die in calving, and still-born calves, 
art all brought to market and sold. Let 
these facts be gainsayed; we defy con- 
tradiction.”’ 


We must by no means overlook 
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duck-pond in the field. She has 
been in a Constant state of fright, 
confusion, and apprehension, ever 
since. At every shout of the 
shepherd’s voice, or that of his 
boy, and at every bark of the dog, 
or sound of the rapid pattering of 
his feet as he rushes by, she has 
expected to be again seized, and 
perhaps torn to pieces. As for the 
passage of the dog over her back, 
in one ofhis rushes along the backs 
of the flock, as they huddle dense- 
ly together near some crooked 
corner or cross-way — in utter 
confusion as to what they are 
wanted to do — what they them- 
selves want to do — what is best 
to do — or what in the world is 
about to be done — no word of 
man, or bleat of sheep, can convey 
any adequate impression of the 
fright it causes her. On-one of 
these occasions, when going 


the adventures and sufferings of|through a narrow turnpike, the 


sheep; nor the unwholesome con- 
dition to which great numbers of 
them are reduced before they are 
sold as human food. 

A sheep is scudding and boun- 
cing over a Common, 1n the morn- 
ing, with the dew glistening on 
her fleece. She is full of enjoy- 
ment, and knows no care in ife. 
In the evening of the same day, 
she is slowly moving along a mud- 
dy lane, among a large flock; fa- 
tigued, her wool matted with dust 
and slush, her mouth parched with 
thirst, and one ear torn to a red 
rag by the dog. He was sent to 
do it by the shepherd, because she 
had lagged a little behind, to gaze 


dog is sent over their backs to 
worry the leaders who are going 
the wrong way, and in her spring 
forward to escape the touch of his 
devilish foot, she lacerated her 
side against a nail in the gatepost, 
making a long wound. 

The sudden pain of this causes 
her to leap out of the rank, up a 
bank; and seeing a green field 
beneath, the instinct of nature 
makes her leap down, and scour 
away. Ina moment, the dog — 
the fury —isafterher. She puts 
forth ail her strength, all her 
speed — the wind is filled with the 
horrors of his voice — of the re- 
doubling sound of his feet — he 


through a gap in the hedge at a/gains upon her—she springs aside 
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—leaps up banks—overhurdles—;denizens of a Christian land — 


through hedges — but he is close 
upon her; — without knowing it, 
she has made a circle, and is again 
nearing the flock, which she 
reaches just as he springs upon 
her shoulders and tears her again 
on the head, and his teeth lacerate 
anew her coagulated ear. She 
eventually arrives at the railway 


understand it? Shall we not say — 
“Yes, poor victim of man’s neces- 
sities of food, we know that your 
death is one of the means whereby 
we continug to exist — one of the 
means whereby our generations 
roll onward in their course to some 
higher states of knowledge and 
civilisation — one of the means 


station, and is crushed into one of| whereby we gain time to fill, to 


the market waggons; and in this 
state of exhaustion, fever, and 
burning thirst, remains for several 
hours, until she arrives in the sub- 
urbs of Smithfield. What she 
suffers in this place has been al- 
ready narrated, till finally she is 
sold, and driven off to be slaught- 
ered. The den where this last 
horror is perpetrated (for in what 
other terms can we designate all 
these unnecessary brutalities? ) is 
usually a dark and loathsome 
cellar. A slanting board is some- 
times placed, down which the 
sheep are forced. But very often 
there is no such means of descent, 
and our poor jaded, footsore, 
wounded sheep — all foul and 
fevered, and no longer fit food for 
man — is seized in the half-naked 
blood-boltered arms of a fellow in 
a greasy red nightcap, and flung 
down the cellar, both her fore- 
legs being broken by the fall. 
She is instantly clutched by the 
ruffians below — dragged to a 
broad and dripping bench— flung 
upon it, on her back — and then 
the pallid face and patient eye 
looks upward! — and is under- 
stood. 

And shall not we also — the 


expand, and to refine the soul, 
and thus to make it more fitting 
for its future abode. But, know- 
ing this, we yet must recognise in 
you, afellow-creature of the earth, 
dwelling in our sight, and often 
close at our side, and trusting us 
— a creature ever harmless, and 
ever useful to us, both for food 
and clothing; nor do we deserve 
the good with which yousupply us, 
nor even the proud name of Man, 
if we do not, at the same time, re- 
cognise your rightful claim to our 
humane considerations. 

In the course of last year, there 
were sold in Smithfield Market, 
the enormous number of two hun- 
dred and thirty-six thousand 
cattle; and one million, four hun- 
dred and seventeen thousand 
sheep. A practical authority has 
curiously calculated the number 
of serious and extensive bruises, 
caused by sheer brutality, rather 
than any accidents, in the course 
of a year. He finds that the 
amount could not be less than five 
hundred and twelve thousand. 
These are only the body- bruises, 
and do not include any of the 
various cruelties of blows and cuts 
on the nose, hocks, horns, tails, 
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ears, legs, &c. Of course, this 
fevered and bruised flesh rapidly 
decomposes, and is no longer fit 
for human food. The flesh of 
many an animal out of Smithfield, 
killed on Monday whas become 
diseased meat by 1 ieday evening 
— a fact too well known. The loss 
on bruised meat in the year has 
been calculated, by a practical 
man, at three shillings a head on 
every bullock, and sixpence on 
every sheep, making a total loss 
of Sixty-Three Thousand Pounds 
perannum. This loss, it is to be 
understood, is independent of the 
quantity of bruised and diseased 
meat, which ought to be lost, but 
ig sold at various markets, as 
human food. It is also indepen- 
dent of the numbers of diseased 
calves and piys broughtto market 
every week, and sold. Very much 
of this diseased meat is sold 
panne y — in Newgate Market, 
and Tyler’s Market more especial- 
ly — and at any rate there is a 
special and regular trade carried 
oninit. One soup establishment, 
for the working classes, 18 said to 
carry on a business amounting to 
between four hundred and five 
hundred pounds wevkly, in dis- 
eased meat. It is also used by 
sausage, polony, and saveloy 
makers; for meat pies, and &-la- 
mode beef shops; and is very exten- 
sively by many of the concocters 
of preserved meats for home and 
foreign consumption. It is said 
that one of the Arctic Expeditions 
failed, chiefly, in consequence of 
the preserved meats failing them. 
They would not keep. Is it any 
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wonder that they would not keep? 
What they were made of — whol ’ 
or in part — has been sufficiently 
shown. 


‘*In Newgate Market,’ says the writer 
previously quoted, ‘‘the most disgraceful 
trade is carried on in diseased meat; ay 
a proof of which, we assert that one 
person has been known to purchase from 
one hundred and twenty, to one hundred 
and thirty diseased carcases of beusts 
weekly; and when it is known that there 
are from twenty to thirty persons, at the 
least, engaged in this nefarious practice 
in this market alone, some idea may be 
formed of its extent. 

‘The numbers of diseased sheep from 
variola ovina, of small-pox, sent to this 
market, are alarmingly on the increase, 
and it is much to be feared that this 
complaint is naturalised among our 
Iinglish flocks. It Is very much pro- 
pagated In the metropolis. It is an ac- 
knowledged fact that upwards of one 
hundred sheep in this state were weekly, 
and for a considerable period, consigned 
for sale from one owner, who had pur- 
chased largely from abroad, and this took 
place at the early part of the presentycar 
(1848), and was one of the causes of the 
inquiry in Parliament, and the sub- 
sequent act. 

“An Inspector is appointed to this 
market with full powers, acting under 
a deputation from the Lord Mayor; but 
the duties of the offico must be of a very 
difficult nature, and probably interfere 
matertally with the other avocations of the 
Inspector as we find but little evidence 
of his activity. Compare our statement 
above with tthe return laid before the 
Board of Trade, and it will appear that 
of fifty discased carcascs not one on an 
avorage is scized. 

**Close adjoining to Newgate Market, 
is Tyler’s Market, it ia only separated by 
Warwick Lane. This market is said to 
be private property, and that no Inspec- 
tor has ever been appointed. Every 
description of discased meat is sold here 
in the most undisguised manner: it is 
celebrated for diseased pork. It has been 
stated by a practical man, one well ac- 
quainted with the facts, and fully capable 
of forming a correct opinion, that nearly 
one half of the pigs sold in this market 
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'@uring the pork season of 1847, ending 
March, 1848, wag diseased and unfit for 
human food; and of all other eased 
unimals, what has been said of Newgate 
applies with far greater force to this 
market. In Leadenhall Market diseased 
meut ig alao sold, though not to the same 
extent. Whitechapel Market is situate 
to the south of the main or high street 
benring the above name. It is rather 
difficult to describe the trade carried on 
here. The situation of the shops — long, 
dark, and narrow, with the slaughter- 
hotses behind — is well adapted for car- 
rying on the disgraceful practices in 
either a wholesale or retail manner to a 
vory great extent. Some of the very 
worst deacription of diseased animals 
brought to Smithfield alive are here 
slaughtered, and large quantities of meat 
from the country, totally unfit for food, 
arrive in every stage of discase, and are 
sold by the pound and the stone, to a 
fearful extent. The fullowing are the 
names of the other meat markets, to all 
of which some diseased animals and 
meat find their way, — and to none of 
them is any Inspector appointed: — 

** Clare Market, retail; Newport, whole- 
salc and retail: St. George's, retail; 
Oxford, retail; Portman, retail; Brook's, 
retail; Sheppard's, retail; Boro’, retail; 
Carnaby, retail; Spitalficlds, retail; 
Finsbury, retail. At all of these markets 
the meat is exposed for sale on Saturday 
evenings, under the glare of projecting 
gas burners; and the poor, who receive 
their wages on that day, and are the 
principal customers, are deceived by its 
appearance in thia light; their object is 
of course to obtain the cheapest and the 
most economical joints; the meat without 
fat, which is gencrally most diseased, is 
sclected by them, being considered the 
most profitable, though the fact is that 
this species of meat has been proved to 
be the cause of cancerous diseases, and 
diseases of the chest and lungs." 


The above was attested by one 
of the witnesses before the Com- 
mittee of 1828. To think of these 
abominations having gone on re- 
gularly ever since! W y, it looks 
as though our legislators had re- 
ceived a communication from one 
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of the Inspectors, assuring honour- 
able gentlemen that “it was all 
nonsense, all this talk about dis- 
eased meat! If the meat was now 
and then alittle queer — though 
he had nevg@ geen such a thing — 
none of thé poor were any the 
worse for eating it!”’ But we will 
answer for one thing;—the In- 
spector never breathed a word 
about the preserved meats which 
so frequently present themselves 
with a modest air in purple and 
white china as delicacies for rich 
men’s tables! 

The foreign stock, and the cir- 
cumstances ‘under which they 
arrive, must not be passed over. 
They are confined during four or 
five, or even six days, in the dark 
and stifling hold of the vessel, and 
it frequently occurs that in all this 
time there is scarcely any food 
given them (we are assured, on 
good authority, that there is often 
none) nor one drop of water. The 
condition in which they arrive 
may be conjectured. Besides the 
extensive preparations for the 
Monday’s market, which are made 
by the drovers and salesmen of 
the home stock during Sunday, - 
the desecration of the “day of 
rest’’ is immensely increased b 
the supply of foreign stock, whic 
arrives at the railway at the 
same time. Foreign vessels, (we 
are quoting from evidence before 
a Committee) bringing cattle, 
eudeavour to arrive here on Sun- 
day as early as possible, in order 
that the salesman may see the 
stock before the animals are 
brought into the market. There 
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is also a very large supply of skipping, gets over very little. 


calves from Holland, which are all 
carted from Blackwall; and the 


ground.’ 
“It is a bad beast altogether,”’ 


confusion and uproar there, and/|said the tiger. ‘He cannot roar, 
at Brewer's Quay on a Sunday/he cannot run, he can do nothing 
morning, passes all }glief. Great|— and what wonder? I killed a 
quantities of cattlé.Are also sent/man yesterday, and, in politeness 
on Sunday in order to avoid the|to the new comer, offered him a 
expense of lJairage, or standing-|bit; upon which he had the im- 
room. About two thousand men|pudence to look disgusted, and 
and boys areemployed in this real|say, ‘No, Sir, I eat nothing but 
Sunday desecration. Need we/grass.’” 

say, it is of the most shocking and! So the beasts criticised the 
cruel nature? Here is something|Lamb, each in his own way; and 
really worthy of the storm that/yet it was a good Lamb, never- 


is 80 much wasted on minor mat-| theless. 


ters in this much-vexed question. 





CLASS OPINIONS. 


A FABLE. 


A Lams strayed for the first 
time into the woods, and excited 
much discussion among other 
animals, In a mixed company, 
one day, when he became the sub- 
ject of a friendly gossip, the goat 
praised him. 

“Pooh!"’ said the lion, “this is 
too absurd. The beast is a pretty 
beast enough, but did you hear 
him roar? I heard him roar, and, 
by the manes of my fathers, when 
he roars he does nothing but cry 
ba-a-a!”” And the lion bleated 
his best in mockery, but bleated 
far from well. 


ee 


THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL 
ON “LIFE” IN LONDON. 


Tue Modern Babylon, so great 
in other things, has a giant’s ap- 
petite for mortality. On an 
average, a thousand persons die 
in London weekly, and are, as a 
rule, buried under the ground on 
which they fall. In old days there 
was no general record of the 
character and locality of this great 
concentrated mortality; but since 
the establishment of our present 
system of registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths, we are able 
to test not only how many pope 
die, but where they die and what 
they die of; and are able to tell 
moreover, to a considerable 
extent, how far the mortality may 


“Nay,” said the deer, “I do not| be ascribed to inevitable and how 


think so badly of his voice. 


J| far to remoyable causes. 


We can 


liked him well enough until I saw/| now, in fact, almost say, how many 
him leap. He kicks with his hind|die by the folly of man and how 
legs in running, and, with all his;many by the law of nature. © 


Houschold Words. II. 
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The volumes in which this in-|the year. 


THE REGISTBAR-CENERAL 


The coldest period is 


formation is given are byno means /|the first three weeks in January, 


attractive at a first glance. 


They|the hottest days being from about 


appear under the authority of a/the 200th to the 220th of the year. 


government office, and contain 
column after column and page 
after page forbidding-looking 
figures, printed in the smallest and 
closest of type. Yet these account- 
books, in which the business done 
by the great destroyer is posted 
up from day to day, and year to 
year, contain some highly curious 
and important facts. 

The average of a thousand 
deaths a week in London is by no 
means evenly distributed over the 
year, or over all parts of the me- 
tropolis. Each season and each 

arish has its peculiarities. Nor 
is mortality spread evenly over 
the various years of life, for the 
grim tyrant has a special appetite 
for humanity at particular ages. 

We have already, in some words 
about weather wisdom, spoken of 
certain diagrams in which the 
changes of our English scasons 
have been delineated, and in which 
the characteristics of succeeding 
years are shown by curved lines. 
At the Registrar- General’s sanc- 
tum—a quiet office in the quietest 

art of Somerset House — Mr. 
‘arr has reduced those curves to 
circles, and the results display 
themselves in the shape of colour- 
ed diagrams, showing the varying 
temperature of years, and the 
degree in which temperature in- 
fluences mortality. The mean 
temperature of the year arrives in 


In the diagrams that exhibit these 
facts, cert aces represent 
each one hu d deaths, and we 
soon see how much more favour- 
able to life in England warm 
weather is than cold. In hot 
countries the reverse is the rule, 
hot seasons being fatal seasons, 
because excess at either end of the 
scale it is which does the mischief. 
In England the plague and other 
epidemics, which made such havoc 
amongst our forefathers were 
brought to killing intensity, in un- 
usually hot seasons. But defi- 
cient as our sanitary regulations 
now are, they have been so greatly 
improved within the last century 
or two, that summer is no longer 
our period of greatest average 
mortality, unless we suffer from 
some terrible visitant like cholera, 
and then, of course, all ordinary 
calculations are set at nought. 
Moderation suits all human beings. 
Our excess of heat or of cold 
raises the mortality; moderate 
warmth being more favourable, 
however, than moderate cold. 
Mortality in the Metropolis 
seems regulated by a variety of 
circumstances, the principal being 
the elevation of each district 
above the level of the river 
Thames; the number of persons 
who live in the same house; the 
size and character of the house as 
regards ventilation and clean- 


spring about the 115th day, and/{liness; the state of the sewerage ; 
in autumn about the 293rd day ofithe number of paupers in the 
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neighbourbood; andtheabundant 
att good, or scanty and bad, 
supply of water. Each London 
parish has its rank and value in 
the registrar’s records of health 
and death; and the figures are so 
exact, that there is no evading the 
verdict they pronounce. At first 
thought, one might be inclined to 
expect that all the health would 
be found where all the wealth and 
fashion are congregated. But it 
is not so. <As arule, those dis- 
tricts stand well whose inhabitants 
are most blessed with the good 
things of this life, but, running 
through the catalogue asarranged 
in the order of their salubrity, we 
find some localities above the 
average of health— nay, one at 
the very top—which fashion knows 
nothing of. 

In these statements of the re- 


gistrar, the different districts of 


the Metropolis are placed in a list 
according to their healthiness, 
those in which the fewest persons 
die in a year out of a given equal 
number, standing first, followed 
by those next in sanitary order, 
until we come down to those which 
are but just above the average for 
allLondon. Passing that Rubicon, 
we see the names of those parishes 
in which death gets more than his 
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ready to fall a rapid and easy 
prey. 

Let us go through this gradu- 
ated scale, that shows how health 
and disease struggle for the 
mastery, and how death turns the 
balance. 

First on the list stands Lewis- 
ham, a large parish stretching 
from Blackheath across the open 
hilly fields towards Norwood, and 
including thehamlet of Syden- 
ham. Its rural character, scat- 
tered population, and good water, 
explain its pre-eminence on the 
sanitary scale. The second name 
on the list carries us at once from 
a® green suburban parish to one 
of the centres of Faahicn and aris- 
tocracy,—to St. George, Hanover 
Square. The presence of this 
parish, so high up on the scale, is 
due to several circumstances; and 
its claims to such prominence 
are more artificial than those of 
its rural competitor for the palm 
of healthfulness. The scale is 
made out from the census of 1841, 
which was taken during the height 
of the London season, when St. 
George’s was of course much fuller 
than it is on the general average 
of the year. Its population, too, 
is to & great extent composed of 
servants “in place,”’ and, there- 


proper proportion of victims every |fore, generally young and in good 


year; and then, one after another, 


down, down the list, until wereach | ously sick, are sent to the pete 
its lowest depths, in those places |tals, or to the country to die. TI 


health, and who, when danger- 


1¢e 


where filth and fever reign para-|masters and mistresses of St. 
mount, and where suchadestroyer|George’s, also, are so circum- 
as Cholera finds hundreds of vic-|stanced, that when in bad health 
tims already weakened by pre-|they can try the sea-air, or retire 


vious unhealthy influences, and;to country seats. 


All these facts 
id* 
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tand to lessen the mortality of the 
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tively pure source; and, though 


district, and thus tend to place it/its houses are small, with a rental 


high up on the sanitary scale. Its 
advantages are, an average ele- 
vation of forty-nine feet above the 
high-water mark of the Thames; 
its neighbourhood to the parks; 


of but 35/., the number of occu- 
pants to each is but seven. 

For the fiftb in order of salu- 
brity we have again to cross the 
Thames. Itis Camberwell. This 


its wide open streets; a supply of|parish lies very low, being only 


water drawn from a Company 
whose system of filtration is very 
Bood; a comparatively thin popu- 

tion, compared with its extent, 
there being, in this parish, only 
sixty-six persons to an acre; and 
the size and character of its 
houses, which return an average 
rental of 153/. a year. 

From the fashionable “west 
end” we have to travel to a suburb- 
anspot for the third place in rank 
on the health-scale. It is the sub- 
district of Hampstead. All who 
have been upon its breezy heath, 


tour feet above the water mark; 
but, then, it 1s fringed on one side 
by the open country; is sheltered 
from cold winds; is thinly peo- 
pled, having only twelve persons 
an acre, and only six occupants to 
a house. Its drainage is, almost 
necessarily, bad, but its neigh- 
bourhood to the green fields com- 
pensates for many sanitary evils. 
Wandsworth, with a burden of 
poor-rates almost equal in poun- 
dage to that inflicted upon South- 
wark and Lambeth comes next. 
The recommendations of Wands- 


with its elevation three or four|worth are, a population of only 
hundred feet above the river, andjfour to an acre. This indication 
its open view of-the surrounding|of ample open spaces explains the 
country, will readily understand] general healthiness of the parish. 


why Hampstead should rank high 
in salubrity — though its average 
of rental may be low, and though 
more 


ts position and bad drainage have 
rendered it liable to very heavy 
loss from epidemics. Cholera 


ersons (as they do) live in|found a larger proportion of vic- 


each house than in the houses of/jtims in Wandsworth than in the 


Bermondsey and Rotherhithe. 
Fourth on the list comes Hack- 
ney, which has only thirteen per- 
sons to an acre. his advantage 
will be seen more strongly, when 
we know that Hampstead has but 
six,and Lewisham, but two; whilst 
East London has two hundredand 
eighty, and Southwark, one hun- 
dred and sixty-five persons per 
acre. 
from the New River, a compara- 


- 


densest peopled parish on the 
north of the river. 

“Merry Islington” ranks only 
seventh in spite of its high and dry 
position, and its New River water, 
and its neighbouring fields. Its 
elevation is eighty-eight feet 
above the river; its density of 

opulation, twenty-five to anacre; 
itg average rental 35/.; its annual 


Hackney also has water|deaths, one in fifty. 


Kensington and Chelsea follow 
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next, and with them are included saving points are the parks and 


Brompton,Hammersmith, and Ful- 

ham. They all lie low, but are in 

pleasant company with fields and 

open spaces; their Nagle are well 

to do in the world, and a large 
ortion drink good water. 

The City of London district — 
that is, the portion of the city 
round about the Mansion House, 
and including the houses and ware- 
houses of the rich traders, who 
cluster near the Lord Mayor’s 
chosen dwelling - place — comes 
next in order. This is explained 
by the elevation of the ground, 
which is thirty-eight feet above 
the river; by the value of the pro- 
perty (average rental 1172.) which 
excludes the poor; by the fact 
that the Lord Mayor and his 
neighbours do not drink Thames 
water; and that their wealth en- 
ables them to live well, and to ob- 
tain the best medical aid, —; both 
for rich and poor. The most af- 





the absence of Thames water. 

St. Pancras follows St. James’s, 
its recommendations being anele- 
vation of eighty feet above the 
river, and a population not one- 
third so closely packed as that of 
the parish occupied by the palace, 
Its density is sixty persons to an 
acre. Pancras, however, has many 
poor, and consequently heavy 
rates. 

Marylebone, its neighbour, 
claims to follow Pancras, with 
a greater elevation and a better 
class of houses, yet with bad 
drainage and a heavier mortality. 
In Marylebone two hundred and 
twenty-two persons die in a year 
out of tenthousand. The popu- 
lation is more dense than in the 
poorer district of Pancras, but the 
near neighbourhood of Regent’s 
Park and open country about 
Primrose Hill has, of course, a fa- 
vourable influence. 


fluent also reside out of town, and] We have now to re-cross the 


many of’ their old people are 
drafted off in their old age to 
alms-houses, and to country uni- 
ons. The mortality of this part 
of the city is two hundred and 
fourteen a year outof ten thou- 
sand living. . 

Next after the neighbourhood 
of the civic ruler, we have the lo- 
cality which has been chosen for 
the palace of the sovereign — St. 
James’s. The population of this 
parish is dense, — being two hun- 
dred and nine to an acre, though 
its rentals are high. The palace 
stands in by no means the best 


river for the thirteenth place eee 
this London Sanitary Scale. Iti 
Newington, a suburban parish, 
with a level two feet below the 
water mark, and with bad water, 
yet having fewer deaths than more 
noted and more wealthy quarters. 
Like Wandsworth, however, it 
suffered severely from Cholera, as 
its swampy position would lead 
one to expect. 

The district round the palace of 
the Archbishop — Lambeth — fol- 
lows next in order. It is raised 
but a very few feet above the high 
water level; its rents are low, its 


portion of the district, but the}poor rates high, its nuisances 
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“man ; and its water supply bad. 
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Away east again for our next 


But it has the air-draught from the/and last parish that stands above 


river on one side, and it is not very 
far from the fields on the other; 
and more than all, it has but 
thirty-nine persona to an acre, 
and so it escapes with fewerdeaths 
in a year than its unfavourable 
position would lead one to antici- 
pate. 
those spots where Cholera made 
great havoc. 

From what may be called one 
river side extremity of South Lon- 
don, we skip over the central 
water-side parishes, and go to the 
opposite extremity of the Metro- 
polis to find at Greenwich our 
next healthiest district. Like 
Lambeth, this place lies low, is 
badly drained, and has apoorclass 
of houses, and consequently of 
people. The secret of its position 
on the scale of health isto be found 
in the fact that the population is 
not dense, being only twenty-one 
to an acre; that it has a fine park 
for a playground, and is in near 
neighbourhood to Blackheath, and 
thence to the open and healthy 
hills and fields of Kent. 

Now we must return again to 
the centre of London for its next 
most healthy parish. It is St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields; but ha- 
ving, it is almost needless tosay,no 
rural character, except by name. 
Trafalgar Square, with its foun- 
tains, is almost its only enjoyable 
open space. The density of po- 
pulation is not over great for such 
a position; the rental high; the 
deaths two hundred and forty to 
ten thousand living each year. 


the general average of London. 
Stepney is the place, with its mul- 
titude of small houses at low ren- 
tals. It has its water from the 
river Lea, and its inhabitants have 
not very far to go when they wish 
for a ramble in the fields. Its 


Itis, however, another of| yearly contribution to our total 


mortality is two hundred and forty- 
two out of ten thousand souls. 
And here a dark line has to be 
drawn; for Stepney is close down 
upon the average mortality of all 
London. Each parish already 
named pays less than the average 
tribute to death —those presently 
to be enumerated pay more. The 
contributions vary from Clerken- 
well, which is the least unhealth 
on the black list to Whitechapel, 
which is the most unhealthy. This 
last parish indeed is the worst in 
all the Metropolis. Between the 
two extremes of ingalubrity, the 
districts range in the following 
order: Clerkenwell, brought down 
in the scale by its nests of pover- 
ty, and doubtless, by its huge 
over-gorged grave-yard. Bethnal 
Green, with its host of smal] 
houses, and average rental of only 
91. The Strant — the great tho- 
roughfare of fine shops — with a 
back neighbourhood of filthy al- 
leys and river-side abominations. 
Shoreditch, with its stock of poor 
people and old clothes. West- 
minster — regal, historical West- 
minster — raised but two feet 
above the water level, and famous 
alike for its abbey, its palace, and 
its rookeries. Bermondsey, just 
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level with the water line, and,;heavy quota of two hundred and 
poisoned by open drains and un-|ninety deaths a year out of ten 


savoury factories. Rotherhithe, 
damp and foggy. St. Giles’s, an- 
other spot renowned for vice, 


thousand living. 
This glance at the results dis- 
layed in the registrar’s thick vo- 


overty, and dirt. St. George’s,|lume of figures, published last 
SS oathwaek. low, poor, and densely| year, gives us not only an idea of 


crowded. 
portions of the City of London, 
technically described as Kast Lon- 
don and West London, being in 
fact those parts beyond the centre 
surrounding the Mansion House 
— the portions indeed especially 


indulged with the frowsiness of|a thousand souls a wee 


Cripplegate and the choked-up 
smells of Leadenhall; the abomi- 
nations of Smithfield; the exhala- 
tions of the Fleet ditch; the fever- 
engendering closeness of the 
courts off Fleet Street; and the 
smoky, ill-smelling sinuosities of 
Whitefriars. Next below these 
‘City of London districts” we 


Next come the twolthe curious information to be 


leaned from the labours of Mr. 

arr and his brother officers, but 
shows also how unevenly death 
visits the different portions of our 
huge city. If from our family of 
two millions the destroyer takes 
to their 
final account, the first and most 
certain to fall victims are those 
who, from ignorance, or reckless- 
ness, or poverty, outrage the na- 
tural laws by which alone health 
and life can be preserved. 

A comparison between the 
chances of death which the Lon- 
doner runs as compared with those 


have Holborn, with a density of|suffered by his fellow countrymen 


two hundred and thirty-seven to 


in other districts of England, might 


an acre, and a yearly mortality of|be put familiarly somewhat after 


two hundred and sixty-six to ten 
thousand living. Then St.George’s 
in the East, with a population far 


this fashion. If a man’s acquain- 
tances were fixed at fifty-two in 
number, and they lived in scatter- 


less closely packed than that of|ed places over England, he would 
Holborn, yet sending two hundred | annually lose one by death in forty- 
and eighty-nine souls to judgment/five. If they lived in the south- 
every year out of ten thousand | eastern counties, the loss would 
living. Next St. Saviour’s and/|be at the lower rate of one in fifty- 
St. Olave’s the two other South-|two. If they all lived in London, 
wark parishes who drink Thames/he would lose one out of thirty- 
water taken from the stream near) nine. 

their own bridge, and therefore} This additional mortality is the 
below the Fleet ditch. St. Luke’s,/ penalty now being, day by day, 
the locality of another rookery.|inflicted upon sinners against sa- 
4nd, lastly, the zero of this regis-|nitary laws in the English Metro- 
ter, Whitechapel — with its sham-| polis. 
bles, its poverty, its vice, and its 
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“Oh, Sleep! it ts a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole!” 

Was the heart’s cry of the An- 
cient Mariner at the recollection 
of the blessed moment when the 
fearful curse of life in death fell 
off him, and the heavenly sleep 
first ‘‘slid into his soul.” “Bless- 
ings on sleep!” said honest 
Sancho Panza: “it wraps one all 
round like a mantle!’’ — a mantle 
for the weary human frame, lined 
softly, as with the down of the 
eider-duck, and redolent of the 
soothing odours of the poppy. 
The fabled Cave of Sleep was in 
the Land of Darkness. No ray 
of the sun, or moon, or stars, ever 
broke upon that night without a 
dawn. The breath of somniferous 
flowers floated in on the still air 
from the grotto’s mouth. Black 
curtains hung round the ever- 
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stages between the world of man 
and the world of spirits. Dream- 
ing but deepens as we advance. 
Reverie deepens into the dreams 
of sleep — sleep into trance — 
trance borders on death. As the 
soul retires from the outer senses, 
as it escapes from the trammels of 
the flesh, it lives with increased 
power within. Spirit grows more 
spirit-likeasmatterslumbers. We 
can follow the development up to 
the last stage. What is beyond? 


‘* And in that sleep of death, what dreams 
may come!* 


says Hamlet — pausing on the 
brink of eternity, and vainly stri- 
ving to scan the inscrutable. 
Trance is an awful counterpart 
of sleep and death — mysterious 
in itself, appalling in its hazards. 
Day after day noise has been hush- 
ed in the dormitory — month after 
month it has seen a human frame 


sleeping god; the Dreams stood|grow weaker and weaker, wanner, 
around his couch; Silence kept|more deathlike, till the hues of the 
watch at the portals. Take the|grave coloured the face of the 
winged Dreams from the picture, |living. And now he lies, motion- 


and what is left? The sleep of{less, pulseless, breathless. 


matter. 


It is 
not sleep — is it death? 


The dreams that come floating} Leigh Hunt is said to have per- 


through our sleep, and fill the dor- 
mitory with visions of love or ter- 
ror — what are they? Random 
freaks of the fancy? Or is sleep 
but one long dream, of which we 
see only fragments, and remember 
still less? ho shall explain the 
mystery of that loosening of the 
soul and body, of which night after 
night whispers to us, but which 
day after day is unthought of? Re- 


petrated a very bad pun connected 
with the dormitory, and which 
made Charles Lamb laugh im- 
moderately. Going home _ to- 
gether late one night, the latter 
repeated the well-known proverb, 
‘A home’sahome, howeverhome- 
ly.” “Aye,” added Hunt, “anda 
bed’sabed however bedly.”’ Itisa 
strange thing, abed. Somebody 
has called it a bundle of para- 


verie, sleep, trance — such are the! doxes: we go to it reluctantly, and 
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leave it with regret. Once within, Night and Morning, though the 
the downy precincts of the four|best authorities seem in favour of 
posts. how loth we are to make/the latter. Early rising is the 
our exodus into the wildernessof|best elixir vite: it is the only 
life. We are as enamoured of ourjlengthener of life that man has 
curtained dwelling as if it were|;ever devised. By its aid the great 
the Land of Goshen or theCave of| Buffon was able to spend half a 
Circe And how many fervent)/ century — an ordinary lifetime — 
vows have those dumb posts heard|at his desk; and yet had time to 
broken! every fresh perjury ri-|be the most modish of all the phi- 
sing to joinits cloud of hovering|losophers who then graced the 
fellows, each morning weighing etropolis of France. 
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heavier and heavier, on our slug- 
gard eyelids. A caustic proverb 
says; — we are all “ good risers at 
night;”’ but woe ’s me for our agi- 
lity in the morning. It is a failin 

of our species, ever ready to beak 
out in all of us, and in some only 
vanquished after astruggle painful 
as the sundering of bone and mar- 
row. The Great Frederic of Prus- 
sia found it easier, in after life, to 
rout the French and Austrians, 
than in youth to resist the seduc- 
tions of sleep. After many single- 
handed attempts at reformation, 
he had at last to call to his assis- 
tance an old domestic, whom he 
charged, on pain of dismissal, to 
pull him out of bed every morning 
at two o'clock. The plan suc- 


Bey ; 

leep is a treasure and a plea- 
sure; and, as you love it, guide it 
warily. Over-indulgence is ever 
suicidal, and destroys the pleasure 
it means to gratify. The natural 
times for our lying down and n- 
sing up are plain enough. Nature 
teaches us, and unsophisticated 
mankind followed her. Singing 
birds and opening flowers hail the 
sunrisc, and the hush of groves 
and the closed eyelids of the par- 
terre mark his setting. But “man 
hath sought out many inventions.” 
We prolong our days into the 
depths of night, and our nights 
into the splendour of day. Itisa 
strange result of civilisation! It 
is not merely occasioned by that 
thirst for varied amusement which 


ceeded, as it deserved to succeed.| characterises an advanced stage 
All men of action are impressed | of society — it 18 not that theatres, 
with the importance of early rising. | balls, dancing, masquerades, re- 
‘When you begin to turnin bed,/quire an artificial light, for all 
it’s time to turn out,” says the old! these are or have been equally 
Duke; and we believe his practice|enjoyed elsewhere beneath the 
has been in accordance with his|eye of day. Whats the cause, we 
precept. Literary men— among|really are not philosopher enough 
whom, as Bulwer says, a certain|to say; but the prevalence of the 
indolence seems almost constitu-|habit must have given no little 
tional — are not so clearupon this pungency to honest Benjamin 
point: they are divided hetween| }ranilin's joke, when, one sum- 


™ 
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mer, he announced to the Pari-, winged elephant. Only fancy an 
sians as a preat discovery — that) elderly or mddle-aged man (for 
the sun rose each morning at four | youth is generally orthodox on this 
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o’clock; and that, whereas, they) point,) aoe te bed, spectacles 


burnt no end of candles by sitting 
up at night, they might rise in the 
morning and have light for no- 
thing. Franklin’s “discovery,” 
we dare say, produced a laugh at 
the time, and things went on as be- 
fore. Indeed so universal is this 
artificial division of day and night, 
and so interwoven with it.are the 
social habits, that we shudder at 
the very idea of returning to the 
natural order of things. A Robes- 
pierre could not carry through so 
stupendous arevolution. Nothing 
less than an avatar of Siva the 
Destroyer — Siva with his hundred 
arms, turning off as many gas- 
pe and replenishing his neck- 
ace of human skulls by decapi- 
tating the leading conservatives 
— could have any chance of suc- 
cess; and, ten to one, with our 
gassy splendours, and seducing 
elitter, we should convert that 
pagan devil ere half his work was 
done. 

But of all the inventions which 
perverse ingenuity has sought out, 
the most incongruous, the most 
heretical against both nature and 
art, is Reading in Bed. Turning 
rest into labour, learning into ri- 
dicule. A man had better be up. 
He is spoiling two most excellent 
things by attempting to join them. 
Study and sleep — how incon- 


gruous! It is an idle coupling of 


opposites, and shocks a sensible 
man as much as if he were to meet 
in the woods the apparition of a 


on his nose, a Kilmarnock on his 
head, and his flannel jacket round 
his shivering shoulders, — doing 
what? Reading? It may be so — 
but he winks so often, possibly 
from the glare of the candle, and 
the glasses now and then slip so 
far down on his nose, and his hand 
now and then holds the volume so 
unsteadily, that if he himself 
didn’t assure us to the contrary, 
weshould suppose him half asleep. 
We are sure it must be a preat 
relief to him when the neglected 
book at last tumbles out of bed, 
to such a distance that he cannot 
recover it. 

Nevertheless, we have heard this 
extraordinary custom excused on 
the no less extraordinary ground 
of its being a soporific. For those 
who require such things, Marryat 
gives a much simpler recipe — 
namely, to mentally repeat any 
scraps of poetry you can recollect; 
if your own, so much the better. 
The monks of old, in a similar 
emergency, used to repeat the 
seven Penitential Psalms. Hither 
of these plans, we doubt not, will 
be found equally efficacious, if 
one isable to usethem —if anxiety 
of mind does not divert him from 
his task, or the lassitude of illness 
disable him for attempting it. 
Sleep, alas! is at times fickle and 
coy; and, like most sublunary 
friends, forsakes us when most 
wanted. Reading inthat repertory 
of many curious things, the ** Boo 
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of the Farm,” we one day met with) pillow, — tumbling and tossing, 
the statement that “a pillow ofjand shifting and lowering, and 
hops will ensure sleep to a patient | thumping, and flatting, and mould- 
in a delirious fever when every jing it to the ever-varying requisi- 
other expedient fails.” We madejtions of his throbbing temples. 
n note of it. Heaven forbid that]He changes sides oftener than a 
the recipe should ever be needed | politician. Nowhelies full-length, 
for us or ours! but the words|then half-length, obliquely, trans- 
struck a chord of sympathy in our| versely, head and feet quite across 
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heart with such poor sufferers, and 


we saddened with the dread of|tergiversation. 


that awful visitation. The fever 
of delirium! when incoherent 
words wander on the lips of genius; 
when the sufferer stares strangely 
and vacantly on his ministering 
friends, or starts with freezing 
horror from the arms of familiar 
love! Ah! what a dread tenant has 
the dormitory then. No foodtaken 
for the body, no sleep for the 
brain! a huinan being surging 
with diabolic strength against his 
keepers — a human frame gifted 
with superhuman vigour only the 
more rapidly to destroy itself! 
Less fearful to the eye, but more 
harrowing to the soul, is the dor- 
mitory whose walls enclose the 
sleepless victim of Remorse. No 
Poppies or mandragora for him! 
His malady ends only with the 
fever of lite. Ends? Grief, anxiety, 
“the thousand several ills that 
flesh is heir to,”” pass away before 
the lapse of time or the soothings 
of love, and sleep once more folds 
its dove-like wings above the 
couch. 

“If there be a regal solitude,” 
says Charles Lamb, “it is a bed. 
How the patient lords it there; 
what caprices he acts without con- 
trol! How king-like he sways his 


the bed; and none accuses him of 
Within the four 
curtains he isabsolute. They are 
his Mare Clausum. How sickness 
enlarges the dimensions of a man’s 
self to himself! He is his own ex 
clusive object. Supreme selfish- 
ness is inculcated on him as his 
only duty. ’Tis thetwo Tables 
of the Law to him. He has nothing 
to think of but how to get well. 
What passes out of doors or within 
them, so he hear not the jarring of 
them, affects him not.” 

In this climate a sight of the sun 
is prized; but we love to sce it 
most from bed. A dormitory 
fronting the east, therefore, so 
that the early sunbeams may rouse 
us tothe dewy beauties of morning, 
we love. Let there also be fes- 
tooned roses without the window, 
that on opening it the perfumemay 
pervade the realms of bed. Our 
night- bower should be simple — 
neat as a fairy’s cell, and ever per- 
fumed with the sweet air of heaven. 
It is not a place for showy things, 
or costly. As tire is the presiding 
genius in other rooms, so let water, 
symbol of purity, be in the ascen- 
dant here; water, fresh and un- 
turbid as the thoughts that here 
make their home— water, to wash 
away the dust and sweat of a weary 
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world. Let no fracas disturb the he awakes. Tricks upon a sleeper! 
uiet of the dormitory. We go|QOh,villanous! Every perpetrator of 
Uiere for repose. Our tasks and /such unutterable treachery should 
our cares are left outside, only to| be put beyond the pale of society. 
be put on again with our hat and| The First of April should have no 
shoes in the morning. It is an'place in the calendar of the dor- 
asylum from the bustle of life — it| mitory. We would have the maxim 
is the inner shrine of our house- |‘ Let sleeping dogs lie,” extended 
hold gods — and should be re-jto the human race. And an angry 
spected accordingly. We never|dog, certainly, is a man roused 
entered during the ordinary pro-|needlessly from his slumbers. 
cess of bed-making — pillows}What an outcry we Northmen 
tossed here, blankets and sheets|raised against the introduction of 
pitched hither and thither in|Greenwich time, which defrauded 
wildest confusion, chairs and pit-|us of fifteen minutes’ sleep in the 
chers in the middle of the floor,|/morning; and how indiscriminate 
feathers and dust everywhere —|the en eeon lavished upon 
without a jarring sense that sacri-|printers’ devils! Of all sinners 
lege was going on, and that the|against the nocturnal comfort of 
“bala loct had departed. Rudejliterary men, these imps are the 
ands were profaning the home of| foremost; and possibly it was from 
our slumbers! their malpractices in such matters 
A sense of security pervades the|that they first acquired their dia- 
dormitory. A healthy man in bed| bolic cognomen. 
is free from everything but dreams,|_ The nightcap is not an elegant 
and once in a lifetime, or after ad-|head- dress, but ite comfort is un- 
judging the Cheese Premium at an|deniable. It is a diadem of night; 
Agricultural Show — the night-|and what tranquillity follows our 
mare. We once heard a worthy |self-coronation! Itis priceless as 
gentleman, blessed with a very|the invisible cap of Fortunatus; 
large family of daughters, declare|and, viewless beneath its folds, 
he had no peace in his house except | our cares cannot find us out. Itis 
in bed. There we feel as if in ajgraceless. Well; what then? It is 
City of Refuge, secure alike from |not meant forthe garish eye of day, 
the brawls of earth and the storms|nor for the quizzing-glass of our 
of heaven. Lightning, say old|fellow-men, or of the ridiculing 
ladies; won’t come through blan-|race of women; neither does it 
kets. Even tigers, says Humboldt, | outrage any taste for the beautiful 
‘will not attack a man in his ham-|in the happy sleeper himself. We 
mock.” Hitting a man when he ’s|speak as bachelors, to whom the 
down is stigmatised as villanous|pleasures of a manifold existence 
all the world over; and lions willjare unknown. Possibly the resthe- 
rather sit with an empty stomach /jtics of night are not uncared for 
for hours than touch a man beforeiwhen a man has another self to 
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please, and when a pair of lovel 

eyes are fixed admirin ly on his 
upper story; butsuchis the selfish- 
ness of human nature, that we 
suspect thisabnegation of comfort 
will not long survive the honey- 
moon. The French, ever ena- 
moured of effect, and who, we 
verily believe, even sleep “‘posé,”’ 
sometimes substitute the many- 
coloured silken handkerchief for 
the graceless ‘‘bonnet-de-nuit.”” But 
all such substitutes are less com- 
fortable and more troublesome; 
and of all irritating things, the 
mostirritating is a complex opera- 
tion in undressing. sthetics at 
night, and for the weary! No, no. 
The weary man frets at every extra 
button or superfluous knot, he 
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must be ill;”” — and accompanied 
by her husband, elegantly coiffed 
in a turbaned silk handkerchief, 
she entered the room whence the 
alarum had sounded. They find 
Lothario sitting up in bed — his 
cowl rising pyramid-fashion, a 
fool’s cap all but the bells — be- 
wildered and in ludicrous con- 
sternation at being surprised thus 
by the fair Angelica; and, unable 
to conceal his chagrin, he com- 
pletes his discomfiture by bursting 
out in wrathful abuse of his laugh- 
ing host for so betraying his weak- 
ness for nightcaps. - 

The Poetry of the Dormitory! 
It is an inviting but too delicate a 
subject for our rough hands. Do 
notthe very words call up a vision ? 


counts ron rats every second|By the light of the stars we see a 


that keeps 


im from his couch, and|lovely head resting on a downy 


flies tothe arms of sleep as to those| pillow; the bloom of the rose is on 


of his mistress. evertheless, 
French novelette writers make a 
eat outcry against nightcaps. 

e remember an instance. A 
husband — rather a good-looking 
fellow — suspects that his wife is 
beginning to have too tender 
thoughts towards a glossy -ring- 
letted Lothario who is then staying 
with them. So, having acciden- 
tally discovered that Lothario slept 
in a huge peeked nightcowl, and 
knowing that ridicule would prove 
the most effectual disenchanter, 
he fastened a string to his guest’s 
bell, and passed it into his own 
room. 

At the dead of night, when all 
were fast asleep, suddenly Lo- 
thario’s bell rang furiously. Up- 
started the lady — “their guest 


that young cheek, and the half- 
parted lips murmur as in a dream: 
“Edward!” Love islying like nen 
at her heart, and its fairy wand is 
showing her visions. ay her 
dreams be happy! ‘Edward!” 
Was it a sigh that followed that 
gentle invocation? What would 
the youth give to hear that murmur, 
— to gaze like yonder stars on his 
slumbering love. Hush! are the 
morning-stars singing together — 
a lullaby to soothe the dreamer? 
A low dulcet strain floats in 
through the window; and soon, 
mingling with the breathings of 
the lute, the voice of youth. The 
harmony penetrates through the 
slumbering sensesto the dreamer's 
heart; and ere the golden curls 
are lifted from the pillow, she is 
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conscious of all. 
begins anew. 
hear? © 


“ Stara of the anmmer night! 
Far in yon azure dceps, 

Hide, hide your golden light! 
She sleeps! 

My lady sleeps! 
Sleeps! 


Dreams of the summer night! 
-Tell her her lover keeps 
Watch! while in slumbers light 
She sleeps! 
My lady sleeps! 
Sleeps!" * 





THE OLD LADY IN 
THREADNEDLE STREET. 


Prruaps there is no Old Lady 
who has attained to such great 
distinction in the world, as this 
highly respectable female. Even 
the Old Lady who lived on a hill, 
and who, if she’s not gone, lives 
there still; or that other Old Lady 
who lived in a shoe, and had so 
many children she didn’t know 
what to do — are unknown to 
fame, compared with the Old Lad 
of Threadneedle Street. In all 
parts of the civilised earth the 
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The serenade, Threadneedle Street. 
What does she/lates have been said to be fond of 


Even pre- 


her; and Ministers of State tohave 
been unable to resist her attrac- 
tions. She is next to omnipotent 
in the three great eventsof human 
life. In spite of the old saw, far 
fewer marriages are made in 
Heaven, than with an eye to 
Threadneedle Street. To be born 
in the good graces of the Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street, is to be 
born to fortune: to die in her good 
books, is to leave a far better in- 
heritance, as the world goes, than 
“the grinning honour that Sir 
Walter hath,” in Westminster 
Abbey. And there she is, for ever 
in Threadneedle Street, another 
name for wealth and thrift, thread- 
ing her golden-eyed needle all the 
year round. 

This Old Lady, when she first 
set up, carried on business in 
Grocers’ Hall, Poultry; but in 
1732 she quarrelled with her land- 
lords about a renewal of her lease, 
and built a mansion of her own in 
Threadneedle Street. She reared 
her new abode on the site of the 


imaginations of men, women, and|house and garden of a former di- 
children figure this tremendousjrector of her affairs, Sir John 


Old Lady of Threadneedle Street| Houblon. 


This was a modest 


in some rich shape or other.|structure, somewhat dignified by 


Throughout the eae 

breadth of England, old ladies 
dote upon her; young ladies smile 
upon her; old gentlemen make 
much of her, young gentlemen 
woo her; everybody courts the 
smiles, and dreads the coldness, 
of the powerful Old Lady in 


* The first and last stanzas of a Scre- 
nade of Longfellow's. i 


and|having a statue of William the 


Third placed before it; but not 
the more imposing from being at 
theend of an arched court, dense- 
ly surrounded with habitations, 
and abutting on the churchyard of 
St. Christopher le Stocks. 

But now, behold her, a prosper- 
ous gentle-woman in the hundred 
and fifty-seventh year of her age; 
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“the oldestinhabitant” of Thread-|Money was wheeled about in 
needle Street! There never was|trucks; money was carried about 
such an insatiable Old Lady for|jin bags; money was scavengered 
business. She has gradually en-|about with shovels. Thousands 
larged her premises, until she has) of sovereigns were jerked hither 
spread them over four acres; con-| and thither from hand to hand — 
fiscating to her own use not only; grave games of pitch an toss were 
the parish church of St. Christo-|played with staid solemnity; piles 
pher, but the greater part of the| of bank notes — competent to buy 
parish itself. whole German dukedoms and Ita- 
We count it among the great/lian principalities — hustled to 
events of our young existence,!and fro with as much indifference 
that we had, some days since, the,as if they were (as they had been) 
honour of visiting the Old Lady.| old rags. 
It was not without an emotion of| This Hall of the Old Lady’s 
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awe that we passed her Porter’s 
Lodge. The porter himself, bla- 
zoned in royal scarlet, and mas- 
sively smbellighed with gold lace, 
is an adumbration of her dignity 
and wealth. His cocked hat ad- 
vertises her stable antiquity as 

lainly as if she had written up, in 
Imitation of some of her lesser 
neighbours, “established in 1694.” 
This foreshadowing became rea- 
lity when we passed through the 
Hall — the tellers’ hall. sen- 
sation of unbounded riches per- 
meated every sense, except, alas! 
that of touch. The music of gol- 
den thousands clattered in the 
ear, as they jingled on counters 
until its last echoes were strangled 


overpowered us with a sense of 
wealth; oppressed us witha golden 
dream of Kiches. From this vision 
an instinctive appeal to our own 
yockets, and a few miserable shil- 
hace. awakened us to Reality. 
When thus aroused we were in 
one of the Old Lady’s snug, ele- 
gant, waiting -rooms, which is lu- 
xuriously Turkey-carpeted and 
adorned with two excellent por- 
traits of two ancient cashiers; re- 
garding one of whom the public 
were warned: — 
‘*Sham Abraham you may, 
I've often heard say: 
But you mustn't sham ‘Abraham New- 
land.’”’ 


There are several conference- 


in the puckers of tightened money-|rooms for gentlemen who require 


bags, or died under the clasps of:a little 
purses. Wherever the eye turned, |the Ol 


Nak conversation with 
Lady — perhaps on the 


it rested on money; money of|subject of discounts. 


possible variety; money in 


It is no light thing to send in 


eve 
all ees money of all colours. {one’s card to the Foster-Mother of 


There was yellow money, white| British commerce; the Soul of the 
money, brown money; gold money, |State; “the Sun,” according to 
silver. money, copper money;/|Sir Francis Baring, around which 
paper money, pen and ink money. |the agriculture, trade, and finance 
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of this country revolves; the|has no carpet. The vast amount 
mighty heart of active capital,|of visitors the Old Lady receives 
through whose arteries and veins| between nine and four every day, 
flows the entire circulating me-| would make lattice-work in one 
dium of this great country. It was|forenoon of the stoutest carpet 
not, therefore, without agitation|ever manufactured. Everybody 
that we were ushered from the|who comes into the Old Lady’s 
waiting-room, into thatcelebrated| Drawing-room delivers his cre- 
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private apartment of the Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street — the 
Parlour — the Bank Parlour, the 
inmost mystery — the cella of the 
great Temple of Riches. 

The ordinary associations called 
up by the notion of an old lady’s 
comfortable parlour, were not ful- 
filled by this visit. There is no 
domestic snugness, no casy chair, 
no cat, no parrot, no japanned bel- 
lows, no portrait of the Princess 
Charlotte and Prince Leopold in 
the Royal Box at Drury Lane 
Theatre; no kettle-holder, no 
worsted rug for the urn, no brass 
footman for the buttered toast, in 
the parlour in Threadneedle 
Street. On the contrary, the room 
is extensive — supported by pil- 
lars; is of grand and true propor- 
tions; and embellished with archi- 
tectural ornaments in the best 
taste. It has a long table for the 
confidential managers of the Old 
Lady’s affairs (she calls these gen- 


tlemen her Directors) to sit at; and} her yellow 


usually, a side table fittingly sup- 
lied with a ready-laid lunch. 

The Old Lady’s “Drawing” 

Room is as unlike — but then she 


dentials to her gentlemen-ushers, 
who are quick in examining the 
same, and exact in the observance 
of all points of form. So highly- 
prized, however, is a presentation 
(on any grand scale) to the Old 
Lady’s Drawing-room, notwith- 
standing its plainness, that there 
ig no instance of a Drawing-room 
at Court being more sought after. 
Indeed, it has become a kind of 
proverb that the way to Court 
often lies through the Old Lady’s 
apartments, and some suppose 
that the Court Sticks are of gold 
and silver in compliment to her. 
As to the individual appearance 
of the Old Lady betel , we are 
authorised to state that the por- 
trait of a Lady (accompanied by 
eleven balls on a sprig, and a bee- 
hive) which appears in the upper 
left-hand corner of all the Hank 
of England Notes, is NoT the por- 
trait of the Lady. She invariabl 
wears a oe of silver paper, wit 
air gathered carefully 
underneath. When she carries 
any defensive or offensive weapon, 
it is not a lance, but a pen; and 
her modesty would on no account 


is such a peculiar Old Lady! —| permit her to appear in such loose 
any ordinary Drawing-room as/|drapery as is worn by the party in 


need be. It has hardly any furni- 
ture, but desks, stools, and books. 


aueenon — who we understand is 
epicted as a warning to the 


It is of immense proportions, and youthful merchants of this country 
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to avoid the fate of George Barn- 
well. 

In truth, like the Delphian mys- 
tery, Sue of Threadneedle Street 
is invisible, and delivers her ora- 
cles through her high priests: and, 
as Herodotus got his information 
from the priests in Egypt, so did 
we learn all we know about the 
Bank from the grvat officers of 
the Myth of Threadneedle Street. 
All of them are remarkable for 
great intelligence and good hu- 
mour, particularly one Mr. Mar- 
THEW MarsnHaLu; for whom the 
Old Lady is supposed to have a 
sneaking kindness, as she is con- 
tinually promising to pay him the 
most stupendous amounts of 
money. From what these gentle- 
men told us, we are prepared un- 
hesitatingly to affirm in the teeth 
of the assertions of Plutarch, and 
Pliny, and Justin, that although 
Cresus might have been well 
enough to do in the world in his 
day, he was but a pettifogger com- 
pared with the Great Lady of St. 
Christopher le Stocks. ‘The Ly- 
dian king never employed nine 
hundred clerks, or accommodated 
eight hundred of them under one 
roof; and if he could have done 
either, he would have been utterly 
unable to muster one hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds a year to 
pay them. He never had bullion 
in his cellars, at any one time, to 
the value of sixteen millions and a 
half sterling, as ovr Old Lady has 
lately averaged; nor “‘ other secu- 
rities’” — much more marketable 
than the precious stones Croesus 
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of thirty millions. Besides, ad his 
capital was “dead weight:” that 
in Threadneedle Street is active, 
and is represented by an average 
paper currency of twenty millions 
per annum. 

After this statement of facts, 
we trust that modern poets when 
they want a hyperbole for wealth 
will cease to cite Creesus, and 
draw their future inspirations 
from the shrine and cellars of the 
Temple opposite the Auction 
Mart; or, as the late Mr. George 
Robins designated it when profes- 
sionally occupied, “The Great 
House over the way.” 

When we withdrew from the 
inmost fane of this Temple, we 
were ushered by the priest, who 
superintends the manufacture of 
the mysterious Deity’s oracles, 
into those recesses of her Temple 
in which these are made. Here 
we perceived, that, besides carry- 
ing on the ordinary operations of 
banking, the Old Lady is an ex- 
tensive printer, engraver, book- 
binder, and publisher. She main- 
tains a steam-engine to drive let- 
ter-press and copper-plate print- 
ing machines, besides the other 
machinery which is employed in 
various operations, from making 
thousand pound notes to weighing 
single sovereigns. It is not until 
you sce three steam - printing ma- 
chines — such as we use for this 
publication — and hear that they 
are constantly revolving, to pro- 
duce, at so many thousand sheets 
per hour, the printed formsneces 
sary for the accurate account- 


showed to Solon — to the amount/keeping of this great Central Es- 


Household Words. IL, 
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tablishment and its twelve provin-| geniuses who ever enlightened the 
cial branches, that you are fully|world: she is, therefore, called 
impressed with the magnitude of|upon to print enormous numbers 


the Old Lady’s transactions. In 
this one department no fewer than 
three hundred account- books are 
printed, ruled, bound, and used 
every week, During that short 
time they are filled with MS. by 
the eight hundred subordinates 
and their chicfs. By way of con- 
trast we saw the single ledger 
which sufficed to post up the daily 
transactions of the Old Lady on 
her first establislyment in business. 
It is no bigger than that of a small 
tradesman’s, and served to con- 
tain a record of the year’s ac- 
counts. Until within the last few 
years, visitors to the Bullion Of- 
tice were shown the old box into 
which the books of the Bank were 

ut every night for safety during 
the Old Lady’s early career. This 
receptacle is no bigger than a sea- 


of each edition, — generally one 
hundred thousand copies; and re- 
prints of equally large impressions 
arc demanded, six or seven times 
a year. She is protected by a 
stringent copyright; in virtue of 
which, piracy is felony, and was, 
until 1831, punished with death. 
The very paper is copyright, and 
to imitate even that entails trans- 
ortation. Indeed its merits entitle 
it to every protection, for it is a 
very superior article. It is so thin 
that each sheet, before it is sized, 
weighs only eighteen grains; and 
so strong, that, when sized and 
doubled, a single sheet is capable 
of suspending a weight of fifty-six 
ounds, 

The literature of these popular 
prints is concise to terseness. A 
certain individual, duly accredited 


man's chest. A spacious fireproof|by the Old Lady, whose autograph 


room is now nightly filled with 
each day’s accounts, and they de- 
scend to it by means of a great hy- 
draulic trap in the Drawing Office ; 
the mountain of calculation when 
collected being too huge to be 
moved by human agency. 
These works are, of course, only 
roduced for private reference; 
but theOld Lady’s publishing busi- 
ness is as extensive as it is pro- 
fitableandpeculiar. Although her 
works are the reverse of heavy or 
erudite — being “flimsy” to a pro- 


appears in one corner, promises 
to pay to the before-mentioned 
Mr. Matthew Marshall, or bearer 
on demand, a certain sum, for the 
Governor and Company of the 
Bank ofEngland. There is a date 
and a number; for the Old Lady’s 
sheets are published in Numbers; 
but, unlike other periodicals, no 
two copies of her’sarealike. Each 
has a set of numerals, shown on 
no other, — It must not be sup- 
posed from the utter absence of 
rhetoric in this Great Woman’s 


verb — yet the eagerness with| literature, thatitis devoid of orna- 
which they are sought by the/ment. On the contrary, it is illus- 
ublic, surpasses that displayed|trated by eminent artists: the 


or the productions of the greatest|illustrations 


consisting of the 
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waves of a watermark made in the 
paper; a large black blot, with 
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pieces of paper, representing one 
million, one thousand, two hun- 


the statement in white letters of, dred and seventy pounds sterling, 


the sum which is promised to be 
aid: and the portrait referred to 


to be dealt with as above, preps: 
ratory to their decennial slumber 


in a former part of this account of; on her library shelves. 


the Wonderful Old Lady. 

She makes it a practice to print 
thirty thousand copies of these 
works daily. Everything possible 
is done by machinery, — engra- 
ving, printing, numbering; butwe 
refrain from entering into further 
details of this portion of the Old 
Lady’s Ilousehold here, as we are 
preparing a review of her valuable 
works, which shall shortly appear, 
in the form of aHistory of a Bank- 
note. The publication depart- 
ment is so admirably conducted, 
that a record of each individual 
piece of paper launched on the 
ocean of public favour is kept, 
andits history traced tillits return ; 
for another peculiarity of the Old 
Lady’s establishment 1s, that viel! 
impression put forth comes back 
— with few exceptions — in pro- 
cess of time to her shelves; where 
it is kept for ten years, and then 
burnt. This great house is, there- 
fore, a huge circulating library. 
The daily average number of notes 
brought back into the Old Lady’s 
lap — examined to detect forge- 
ries; defaced; entered upon the 
record made when they were 
issued; and so stored away that 
they can be reproduced at any 
given half-hour for ten years to 
come, — 1s twenty-five thousands. 


The apartment in which the 
notes are kept previous to issue, 18 
the Old Lady’s Store-room. There 
is no jam, there are no pickles, no 
preserves, no gallipots, no stone- 
ware jars, no spices, no anything 
of that sort, in the Store-room of 
the Wonderful Old Lady. You 
might die of hunger in it. Your 
sweet tooth would decay and 
tumble out, before it could find 
the least gratification in the Old 
Lady’s Store-room. ‘l'here was 
a mouse found there once, but it 
was dead, and nothing but skin 
and bone. It is a grim room, fitted 
up all round with great iron-safes. 
They look as if they might be the 
Old Lady’s ovens, never heated, 
But they are very warm, in the 
City sense; for when the Old 
Lady's two store~keepers have, 
each with his own key, unlocked 
his own one of the double locks 
attached to each, and opened the 
door, Mr. Matthew Marshall gives 
you tohold alittle bundle ofpaper, 
value two millions sterling; and, 
clutching it with a strange tin- 
rling, you feel disposed to knock 
Mr. ‘Metthew Marshall down, and, 
like a patriotic Frenchman, to de- 
scend into the streets. 

No tyro need be told that these 
notes arerepresentatives of weigh- 


On the day of our visit, there came | tier value, and were invented part- 
in twenty-eight thousand andjly to supersede the necessity of 
seventy-four of her picturesque, carrying about ponderous parcels 
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of precious metal. 
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Hence — to;dry skittle-grounds, and have no- 


¥ 


treat of it soberly — four paper|thing rare about them but their 


parcels taken out, and placed in| glittering contents. 


One vault is 


our hands — consisting of four/full of what might be barrels of 


reams of Bank notes ready for 
issue, and not much more bulles 
than a thick octavo volume — 
though they represent gold of the 
weight of two tons, and ofthe value 
of two millions of pounds sterling, 
yet weigh not quite one pound 
avoirdupois each, or near four 
pounds together. The value in 
gold of what we could convey 
away in a couple of side pockets 
Gf simply permitted by the dear 
Old Lady in Threadneedle Street, 
without proceeding to extremities 
upon the person of the Chief Ca- 
shier) wou dhaverequired, but for 
her admirable publications, two 
of Barclay and Perkins’s strongest 
horses to draw.* 

We have already made mention 
of the Old Lady's Lodge, Hall, 
Parlour, Store-room, and Draw- 
ing-room. Her Cellars are not 
less curious. In these she keeps 
neither wine, nor beer, nor wood, 
nor coal. They are devoted solely 
to the reception of the precious 
metals. They are like the caves of 
‘Treasures in the Arabian Nights; 


the common Lamp that shows. 


them becomes a Wonderful Lamp 
in Mr. Marshall’s hands, and Mr. 
Marshall becomes aGenie. Yet 
only by the power of association ; 
for they are very respectable 
arched cellars that would make 


* Ono thousand sovereigns weigh 
twenty-one pounds, and five hundred and 
twelve Bank-notes weigh exactly one 
pound. 


7| Loan. 


oysters — ifit were not the Russian 
Another is rich here and 
there with jae of gold bars, set 
cross-wise, like sandwiches atsup- 
per, or rich biscuits in a confec- 
tioner’s art Another hasamoon- 
light air from the presence of 
so much silver. Dusky avenues 
branch off, where gold and silver 
amicably bide their time in cool 
retreats, not looking at all mischie- 
vous here, or anxious to play the 
Devil with our souls. Oh for such 
cellars at home! “Look out for 
hie young master half a dozen 
ars of the ten bin.” “Let me 
have a wedge of the old crusted.” 
“Another Million before we part 
— only one Million more, to finish 
with!”” The Temperance Cause 
would make but slow way, as to 
such cellars, we have a shrewd 
suspicion ! 
eauty of colour 1s here asso- 
ciated with worth. One of these 
brilliant bars of gold weighs six- 
teen pounds troy, and its value is 
eight hundred pounds sterling. A 
pile ofthese, lyingina dark corner 
— like neglected cheese, or bars 
of yellow soap — and which might 
be contained in an ordinary tea- 
chest, 18 worth two hundred and 
ten thousand pounds. Fortune her- 
self transmuted into metal seems 
to repose at our feet. Yet this is 
only an eightieth part of the wealth 
contained in the Old Lady's cel- 


The future history of this metal 
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is explained in three sentences ; it 
is coined at the Mint, distributed 
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1 adage the table down; but how 
‘far down? Upon that hangs the 


to the public, worn by friction (or;/whole merit and discriminating 


“sweated” by Jews) till it becomes 
What happens to it then 


light. 
we shall see. 


ower of the machine. At the 
ack, and on each side of this small 
Itable. two little hammers move by 


By a seldom failing law of;steam backwards and forwards at 


monetary attraction nearly every 
species of cash, “hard”’ or soft, 
metallic or paper, finds its way 
some time or other back to the ex- 
traordinary Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street. All the sovereigns 
returned from the banking-houses 
are consigned to a secluded cellar; 
and, when you enter it, you will 
possibly fancy yourself on the 
premises of « clock-maker who 
works by steam. Your attention 
is speedily concentrated to a small 
brass box not largerthan an eight- 
day pendule, the works of which 
are uopelled by steam. This is 
a self-acting weighing machine, 
which with unerring precision tells 
which sovereigns are of standard 
weight, and which are light, and 
of its own accord separates the 





different elevations. If the so- 
vereigon be full weight, down sinks 
the table too low for the higher 
hammer to hit it; but the lower 
one strikes the edge, and off the 
sovereign tumbles into a receiver 
to the left. The table pops up 
again, receives, perhaps, a light 
sovereign, and the higher hammer 
having always first strike, knocks 
‘it into a receiver to the right, time 
‘enough to escape its colleague, 
which, when it comes forward, has 
nothing tohit, andreturns to allow 
the table to be elevated again. In 
this way the reputation of thirty- 
three sovereigns is established 
or destroyed every minute. The 
light weights are taken to a 
clipping machine, slit at the 
rate of two hundred a minute, 








one from the other. Imagine a|weighed in a lump, the balance of 
long trough or spout — half ajdeficiency charged to the banker 
tube that has been split into two|from whom they were received, 
sections — of such a semicircum-|and sent to the Mint to be re- 
ference as holds sovereigns edge-| coined. Those which have.passed 
ways, and of sufficient length to: muster are re-issued tothe public. 
allow of two hundred of them to|The inventor ofthis beautiful little 
rest in that position one against| detector was Mr. Cotton, a former 
another. This trough thus charged governor. The comparatively few 
is fixed slopingly upon the machine ‘sovereigns brought in by the ge- 
over a little table as big as that of 

The 


neral public are weighed in ordi- 
an ordinary sovereigns-balance./|nary scales by the tellers. 


average loss upon each light coin, 
‘on an average of thirty-five thou- 
sands taken in 1843, was twopence 
three farthings. 


The coin nearest to the Lilliputian 
platform drops upon it, being 
pushed forward by the weight of 
Its own weight 


those behind. 
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The business of the ‘“Great)their agents, sign the Stock books. 


House” is divided into two 
branches; the issue and the bank- 
ing department. The latter has 
increased so rapidly of late years, 
that the last addition the Old 
Lady*was constrained to make to 
her house was the immense Draw- 
ing-room aforesaid, for her cus- 
tomers and their payees to draw 
cash on checks and to make de- 
posits. Under this noble apart- 
ment is the Strong Room, con- 
taining private property, supposed 
to be of enormous value. It is 
placed there for safety by the 
constituents of the Bank, and is 
concealed in tin boxes, on which 
the owners’ names arc legibly 
painted. The descent into this 
stronghold — by means of the hy- 
draulic trap we have spoken of — 
is so eminently theatrical, that we 
believe the Head of the Depart- 
ment, on going down with the 
books, is invariably required to 
strike an attitude, and to laugh in 
three sepulchral syllables; while 
the various clerks above express 
surprise and consternation. 
Besides private customers, every- 
body knows that our Old Lady 
does all the banking business for 
the British Government. She pays 
the interest to each Stock - holder 
in the National Debt, receives cer- 
tain portions of the revenue, &c. 
A separate set of offices is neces- 
sary, tokeepallsuch accounts, and 
these Stock Offices contain the 
most varied and extensive collec- 
tion of autographs extant. Those 
whom Fortune entitles to divi- 
dends, must, by themselves or by 


The last signature of Haendel, the 
composer, and that upon which 
Henry Fauntleroy was condemned 
and executed, are among the fore- 
most of these lions. Here, stand- 
ing in a great long building of di- 
vers stories, looking dimly upward 
through iron gratings, and dimly 
downward through iron gratings, 
and into musty chambers diver- 
ging into the walls on cither hand, 
‘ou may muse upon the National 
Jebt. All the sheep. that ever 
came out of Northamptonshire, 
seem to have yielded up their 
skins to furnish the registers in 
which its accounts are kept. 
Sweating and wasting in this vast 
silent library, like manuscripts in 
wu mouldy old convent, are the re- 
cords of the Dividends that are, 
and have been, and of the Divi- 
dends unclaimed. Some men would 
sell their fathers into slavery, to 
have the rummaging of these old 
volumes. Some, who would let the 
Tree of Knowledge wither while 
they lay contemptuously at its 
feet, would bestir themselves to 
pluck at these leaves, like ship- 
wrecked mariners. These are the 
books to profit by. This is the 
place for A. Y.Z. to hear of some- 
thing to his advantage in. This 
is the laud of Mr. Joseph Ady’s 
dreams. This 1s the dusty foun- 
tain whence those wondrous para- 
graphs occasionally flow into the 
apers, disclosing how a labour- 
ing thatcher has come into a hun- 
dred thousand pounds — a long, 
long way to come — and gone out 
of his wits — not half so far to go. 


IN TINREADNEEDLE STREET. 


Oh, wonderful Old Lady! thread- 
ing the necdle with the golden eve 
all through the labyrinth of the 
National Debt, and hiding it in 
such dry hay-stacks as are rotting 
here ! 

With all her wealth, and all her 
power, and all her business, and 
all her responsibilities, she is not 
a purse-proud Old Lady; but a 
dear, kind, liberal, benevolent Old 
Lady; so particularly considerate 
to her servants, that the meanest 
of them never speaks of her other- 
wise than with affection. Though 
her domestic rules are uncommon- 
ly strict ; though she is very severe 
upon “mistakes,” be they ever so 
unintentional; though till lately 
she made her in-door servants 
keep good hours, and would not 
allow a lock to be turned or a bolt 
to be drawn after eleven at night, 
even to admit her dearly beloved 
Matthew Marshall himself — yet 
she exercises a truly tender and 


maternal care over her family of 


cight hundred strong. To benefit 
the junior branches, she has re- 
cently set aside a spacious room, 
and the sum of five hundred 
pounds, to formalibrary. With 
this handsome capital at starting, 
and eight shillings a year sub- 
scribed by the youngsters, an ex- 
cellent collection of books will 
soon be formed. Here, from three 
till eight o’clock every lawful day, 
the subscribers can assemble for 
recreation or study; or, if they 
prefer it, they can take books to 
their homes. A member of the 
Committee of Managementattends 
in turn during the specified hours 







her for a fortnight. 
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— a sclf- imposed duty, in the 
highest degree creditable to, but 
no more than is to be expected 
from, the stewards of a Good Mis- 
tress; who, whenany of her ser- 
vants become’ superannuated, 
soothes declining age with a pen- 
sion. The last published return 
states the number of pensioners at 
one hundred and ninety three ; 
each of whom poceived: on an 
average 161/., or an aggregate 


of upwards of 31,000/. per an- 
num. 


Her kindness is not unrequited. 


Whenever anything ails her, the 
assiduous attention of her people 
is only equalled by her own boun- 
ty to them. 


When dangerously 
il of the Panic in 1825, and the 
outflow of her circulating medium 


was so violent that she was in 


danger of bleeding to death, some 
ot her upper servants never left 
At the crisis 
of her disorder, on a memorable 
Saturday night (December the 
seventeenth) her Deputy - Gover- 
nor—who even then had not seen 
his own children for a week — 
reached Downing Street “reeling 
with fatigue,” and was Just able to 
call out to the King’s Ministers — 
then anxiously deliberating on the 
dear Old Lady’s case — that she 
was out of danger! Another of 
her managing men lost his life in 
his anxiety for her safety, during 
the burning of the Royal Ex- 
change, in January, 1838. When 
the fire broke out, the cold was 
intense; and although he had but 


just recovered from an attack of 


the gout, he rushed to the rescue 
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of his beloved Old Mistress, saw | 
everything done that could be 
done for her safety, and died from 
his exertions. Although the Old 
Lady is now more hale and hearty 
than ever, two of the Senior Clerks 
sit up in turn every night, to watch 
over her; in which duty they are 
assisted by a company of Foot, 
Guards. 

The kind Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street has, in short, ma- 
naged to attach her dependants | 
to her by the strongest of ties — 
that of love. So pleased are some 
with her service, that when even 
temporarily resting from it, they 
feel miserable. A late Chief 
Cashier never solicited but one 
holiday, and that for only a fort- 
night. In three days he returned 
expressing his extreme disgust 
with every sort of recreation but 
that afforded him by the Old 
Lady’s business. ‘The last words 
of another old servant when on his 
death-bed, were, “ Oh, that I could 
only die on the Bank steps!”’ 


ee 


THE SERF OF POBEREZE. 


THe materials for the following 
tale were furnished to the writer 
while travelling last year near the 
spot on which the events it nar- 
rutes took place. It is intended 
to convey a notion of some of the 
phases of Polish, or rather Russian 
serfdom (for, as truly explained 
by one of the characters in a suc- 
ceeding page, itis Russian), and 
of the catastrophes it has occa- 
sioned, not only in Catherine’s 
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time, but occasionally at the pre- 
sent. ‘The Polish nobles — them- 
selves in slavery — earnestly de- 
sire the emancipation of their 
serfs, which Russian domination 
forbids. 


The small town of Pobereze 
stands at the foot of'a stony moun- 
tain, watered by numerous springs 
in the district, of Podolia, in Po- 
land. It consists of a mass of mi- 
serable cabins, with a Catholic 
chapel and two Greek churches in 
the midst, the latter distinguished 
by their gilded towers. On one 
side of the market-place stands 
the only inn, and on the opposite 
side are several shops, from whose 
doors and windows look out se- 
veral dirtily dressed Jews. Ata 
little distance, on a hill covered 
with vines and fruit-trees, stands 
the Palace, which does not, per- 
dha exactly merit such an ap- 
pellation, but who would dare to 
call otherwise the dwelling of the 
lord of the domain? 


On the morning when our tale 
opens, there had issued from this 
palace the common enough com- 
mand to the superintendent of the 
estate, to furnish the master with 
a couple of strong boys, for ser- 
vice in the stables, and a young 
girl, to be employed in the ward- 
robe. Accoulinaly. a number of 
the best-looking young peasants 
of Olgogrod assembled in the 
broad avenue leading to the pa- 
lace. Some were accompanied by 
their sorrowful and weeping pa- 
rents, in all of whose hearts, how- 
ever, rose the faint and whispered 
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hope, “Perhaps it will not be my; her companions in the court-yard, 


child they will choose!”’ 

Being brought into the court- 
yard ofthe palace, the Count Ro- 
szynski, with the several members 
of his family, had come out to pass 
in review his growing subjects. 
IIe was a small and insignificant- 
looking man, about fifty years of 
age, with decp-set eyes and over- 
hanging brows. Lis wife, who was 
nearly of the same age, was im- 
menscly stout, with a vulgar face 
and a loud disagreeable voice. 
She made herself ridiculous in en- 


deavouring to imitatethe manners|father appeared. 


and bearing of the aristocracy, 
into whose sphere she and_ her 
husband were determined to force 
themselves, in spite ofthe humble- 
ness of their origin. The father 
of the “Right Honourable” Count 
NKoszynski was a valet, who, ha- 
ving been a great favourite with 
his master, amassed sufficient mo- 
ney to enable his son, who inhe- 
rited it, to purchase the extensive 
estate of Olgogrod, and with it the 
sole proprietorship of 1600 human 
beings. Over them he had com- 
plete control; and, when mad- 


ig immured in one of these sub- 
terrancan jails. Sava was always 
about the Count, who, it was said, 
had brought him from some dts- 
tant land, with his little mother- 
less child. Sava placed her under 
the care ofan oldman and woman, 
who had the charge of the bees in 
a forest near the palace, where he 
came occasionally to visit her. 
But once, six long months passcd, 
and he did not come! In vain 
Anielka wept, in vain she cried, 
“Where is my father?” — No 
At last it was 
said that Sava had been sent to a 
long distance with a large sum of 
money, and had been killed by 
robbers. In the ninth year of 
one ’s life the most poignant grict’ 
is quickly effaced, and after six 
months Anielka ceased to grieve. 
The old people were very kind to 
her, and loved her as if she were 
their own child. That Anielka 
might be chosen to serve in the 
palace never entered their head, 
tor who would be so barbarous as 
to take the child away from an old 
woman of seventy and her aged 


dened by oppression, if they dared | husband ? 


resent, woe unto them! They 
could be thrust into a noisome 
dungeon, and chained by onehand 
from the light of day for years, 
until their very existence was for- 
gotten by all except the jailer who 
brought daily their pitcher of wa- 
ter and morsel of dry bread. 
Some of the old peasants say 


To-day was the first time in her 
‘life that she had been so far from 
home. She looked curiously on 
all she saw, — particularly on a 

oung Indy about her own age, 
eautifully dressed, and a youth 
of eighteen, who had apparently 
just returned from a ride on horse- 
back, as he held a whip in his 


that Sava, father of the young pea-|hand, whilst walking up and down 
sant girl, who stands by the side|}examining the boys who were 
of an old woman, at the head of|placed in a row before him. He 
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chose two amongst them, and the 
boys were led away to the stables. 

“And I choose this young girl,” 
said Constantia Roszynski, indi- 
cating Anielka; “she is the pret- 
tiest of them all. I do not like 
ugly faces about me.” 

hen Constantia returned to 
the drawing-room, she gave orders 
for Anielka to be taken to her 
apartments, and placed under the 
tutelage of Mademoiselle Dufour, 
a French maid, recently arrived 
from the first milliner’s shop in 
Odessa. Poor girl! when they 
separated her from her adopted 
inother, and began leading her to- 
wards the palace, she rushed, with 
1. shriek of agony, from them, and 
grasped her old protectress tightly 
in her arms! They were torn vio- 
lently asunder, and the Count 
Roszynski quietly asked, “Is it 
her daughter, or her grand- 
daughter?” 

“Neither, my lord, — only an 
adopted child.’ 

“But who will lead the old wo- 
man home, as she is blind?”’ 

“JT will, my lord,” replied one 
of his servants, bowing to the 
ground; “T will let her walk by 
the side of my horse, and when 
she is in her cabin she will have 
her old husband,— they must take 
care of each other.” 

So saying, he moved away with 
the rest of the peasants and do- 
mestics. But the poor old woman 
had to be ieieeed along by two 
men; for in the midst of her 
shrieks and tears she had fallen 
= the ‘ground, almost without 

ife. 
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And Anielka? ‘They did not 
allow her to weep long. She had 
now to sit all day in the corner of 
aroom to sew. She was expected 
to do everything well from the 
first; and if she did not, she was 
kept without food or cruelly pu- 
nished. Morning and evening 
she had to help Mdlle. Dutour to 
dress and undress her mistress. 
But Constantia, although she 
looked with hauteur on every- 
body beneath her, and expected 
to be slavishly obeyed, was tolc- 
rably kind to the poor orphan. 
Her true torment began, when, on 
leaving her young lady’s room, 
she had to assist MdHe. Dufour. 
Notwithstanding that she tried 
sincerely to do her best, she was 
never able to satisfy her, or to 
draw from her aught but harsh 
reproaches. 

hus two months 

One day Mdlle. Dufour went 
very early to confession, and 
Aniclka was seized with an eager 
longing to gaze once more in 
pare and freedom on the beautiful 

lue sky and green trees, as she 
used to do when the first rays of 
the rising sun streamed in at the 
window of the little forest cabin. 
She ran into the garden. En- 
chanted by the sight of so many 
beautiful flowers, she went farther 
and farther alone the smooth and 
winding walks, till she entered the 
forest. She who had been so long 
away from her beloved trees, 
roamed where they were thickest. 
Here she gazes boldly around. 
She sees no one! She is alone! 
A little farther on she meets with 


assed. 
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a rivulet which flows through the, person in the whole house who 
forest. Here she remembers that had looked kindly on her. 

she has not yet prayed. She; From this time Anielka re- 
kneels down, and with hands clasp-| mained always in her young mis- 
ed and eyes upturned she begins/tress’s room; she was better dress- 
to sing in a sweet voice the Hymnjed, and Mdlle. Dufour ceased to 
to the Virgin. persecute her. ‘To what did she 


As she went on she sang louder, °We this sudden change? Perhaps 
and with increased fervour. Her)to @ remonstrance from Leon. 
breast heaved with emotion, her Constantia ordered Anielka to sit 
eyes shone with unusual bril- beside her whilst taking her les- 
liancy; but when the hymn was/sons from her music-masters, and 


finished she lowered her head,jon her going to the drawing- 
tears began to falloverhercheeks,/Troom, she was left in her apart- 
until at last she sobbed aloud,|ments alone. Being thus more 
She might have remained long in kindly treated, Anielka lost by 
this condition, had not some one! degrees her timidity; and when 
come behind her, saying, “Do not|/ her young Mistress, whilst occu- 
cry, my poor girl; it is better to, pied over some embroidery, would 
sing than to weep.”” ‘The intruder| tell her to sing, she did so boldly 
raised her head, wiped her eyes and with a steady voice. <A great- 
with his handkerchief, and kissed/er favour awaited her. Constan- 
her on the forehead. tia, when unoccupied, began teach- 
It was the Count’s son, Leon! [ing Anielka to read in Polish; 
Ve auch aioe aeoolt Wanetas and Mdlle. Dufour thought it po- 
aad be cal = i litie to follow the example of her 
et ; be calm, and when the/ nistress, and began to teach her 
filipony (pedlars) come, buy your-| Pyench. 
ee pe eat ee a Meanwhile, a new kind of tor- 
1en gave her a rouble and walked | ment commenced. Having easily 
rei eee Anielka, after concealing | jearnt the two languages, Anielka 
yn ore aiken ran quickly acquired an irresistible passion 
en bees for reading. Books had for her 
Fortunately, Mdlle. Dufour had ithe charm of the forbidden fruit, 
not yet returned, and Anielka/for she could only read by stealth 
seated herself in her accustomed/at night, or when her mistress 
corner. She often took out the|went visiting in the neighbour- 
rouble to gaze fondly upon it, andjhood. The kindness hitherto 
set to work to make a little purse,;shown her, for a time, began to 
which, having fastened to a rib-|relax. Leon had set off on a tour, 
bon, she hung round her neck.) accompanied by his old tutor, and 
She did not dream of spending it,!a bosom friend as young, as gay, 
for it would have deeply grieved) and as thoughtless as himself. 
her to part withthe gift of the only} So passed the two years of Le- 
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on’s absence. When he returned,|thing be morc irresistible?” and 
Anielka was seventeen, and had|he glanced in the glass and twirled 


become tall and handsome. No 
one who had not seen her during 
this time, would have recognised 
her. Of this number was Leon. 
In the midst of perpetual gaiety 
and change, it was not possible he 
could have remembered a poor 
peasant girl; but in Aniclka’s me- 
mory he had remained as a supe- 
rior being, as her benefactor, as 
the only one who had spoken 
kindly to her, when poor, neglect- 
ed, forlorn! When in some 
French romance she met with a 
young man of twenty, of a noble 
character and handsome appear- 
ance, she bestowed on hin the 
name of Leon. The recollection 
of the kiss he had given her ever 
brought a burning blush to her 
cheek, and made her sigh deeply. 

One day Leon came to his sis- 
ter’s room. Anielka was there, 
seated in a corner at work. Leon 
himselfhad considerably changed; 
from a boy he had grown into a 
man. “I suppose Constantia,” he 
said, “‘you have been told whata 
good boy I am, and with what do- 
cility I shall submit myself to the 
matrimonial yoke, which the 
Count and Countess have pro- 
vided forme?” andhe began whis- 


them round his fingers; then con- 
tinuing in a graver tone, he said, 
‘To tell the sober truth, I cannot 
say that I reciprocate. My intend- 
ed is not at all to my taste. She is 
nearly thirty,and so thin that when- 
ever I look at her, 1 am remind- 
ed of my old tutor’s anatomical 
sketches. But, thanks to her Pa- 
risian dress-maker, she makes up 
a tolerably good figure, and looks 
well in aCachemcre. Of all things, 
you know, I wished for a wife with 
an imposing appenrance, and | 
don’t care about love. I find it’s 
not fashionable, and only exists 
in the exalted Imagination of po- 
ets, 

«Surely people are in love with 
one another sometimes,” said the 
sister. 

“Sometimes,” repeated Anielka, 
inaudibly, The dialogue had 
pa affected her, and she 

new not why. Her heart beat 
quickly, and her face was flushed, 
and made her look more lovely 
than ever. 

“Perhaps. Of course we pro- 
fesstoadore every pretty woman,” 
Leon added abruptly. “But, my 
dear sister, what a charming la- 
dies’ maid you have!” He op 

uu 


tling, and danced some steps of| proached the corner whereAniel 


the Mazurka. 
‘‘Perhaps you will be refused, ” 
said Constantia coldly. 
‘Refused! Oh,no. The old 


sat, and bent on her a coarse fa- 
miliar smile. Anielka, although 
a serf, was displeased, and return- 
ed it with a glance full of dignity. 


Prince has already given his con-|But when her eyes rested on the 
sent, andas for his daughter, she is| youth’s handsome face, a feeling, 


desperately in love with me. Look 
' at these moustachios, could any- 


which had been gradually and si- 
lently growing in her young and 
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inexperienced heart, 
ted over her prideand displeasure. 
She wished ardently to recal her- 
self to Leon’s memory, and half 
unconsciously raised her hand to 
the little purse which always hung 
round her neck. She took trom 
it the rouble he had given her. 

“See!” shouted Leon, “what a 
droll girl; how proud she is of her 
riches! Why, girl, you are a wo- 
man of fortune, mistress of a whole 
rouble!” 

‘“[ hopeshe came by ithonestly,” 
said the old Countess, who at this 
moment entered. 

At this insinuation, shame and 
indignation kept Anielka, for a 
time, silent. She replaced the 
money quickly in its purse, with 
the bitter thought that the few 
happy moments which had been 
so indelibly stamped upon her 
memory, had been utterly forgot- 
ten by Leon. To clear herself, 
she at last stammered out, secing 
they all looked at her enquiringly, 
* Do you not remember, M. Leon, 
that you gave me this coin two 
years ago in the garden?” 

“Tlow odd!” exclaimed Leon, 
langhing, ‘“‘do you expect me to 
remember all the pretty girls to 
whom I have given money? But 
I suppose you are right, or you 
would not have treasured up this 
unfortunate rouble as if it were a 
holy relic. You should not be a 
miser, child; money is made to be 
spent.” 

__ Pray, put an end to these 
jokes,” said Constantia impatient- 
ly; “I like this girl, and I will not 
have her teased. She understands 
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redomina-|my ways better than any one, and 


often puts me in goodhumourwith 
her beautiful voice. ” 


‘Sing something for me, pretty 
damsel,” said Leon, “aud I will 
give you another rouble, a new 
and shining one.” 

‘‘Sing instantly, 
tia imperiously. 

At this command Anielka could 
no longer stifle her grief; she co- 
vered her face with her hands, and 
wept violently. 

“Why do you cry?” asked her 
mistress unpatiently; “I cannot 
bear it; I desire you to do as you 
are bid.” 

It might have been from the 
constant habit of slavish obedi- 
ence, or a strong fecling of pride, 
but Anielka instantly ceased weep- 
ing. There was a moment's 
pause, during which the old Coun- 
tess went grumbling out of the 
room. Antelka chose the Hymn 
to the Virgin she had warbled in 
the garden, and as she sung, she 
prayed fervently; — she prayed 
for peace, for deliverance fromthe 
acute emotions which had been 
aroused within her. Her earnest- 
ness gave an intensity of expres- 
sion to the melody, which affected 
her listeners. They were silent 
for some moments after its con- 
clusion. Leon walked up and 
down with his arms folded on his 
breast. Was it agitated with pity 
forthe accomplished young slave? 
or by ay other tender emotion? 
What followed will show. 

‘My dear Constantia,” he said, 
suddenly stopping before his sister 


”* said Constan- 
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and kissing her hand, “will you do,the Virgin. Constantia ordered 
me a favour?” Anielka to prepare herself for the 

Constantia looked enquiringly|journey, with as little emotion as 
inher brother’s face without speak-|1f she had exchanged away a lap- 























ing. dog, or parted with a parrot. 
“Give me this girl.” She obeyed in silence. Her 
“Tmpossible!” heart was full. She went into the 


garden that she might relieve her- 
self by weeping unseen. With 
one hand supporting her burning 
head, and the other pressed tightly 
against her heart, to stifle her 
sobs, she wandered on mechani- 
cally till she found herself by the 
side of the river. She felt quickly 
for her purse, intending to throw 
the rouble into the water, but as 
aneey thrust it back again, for 
she could not bear to part with the 
treasure. She felt as if without 
it she would be still more an or- 
han. Weeping bitterly, she 
eaned against the tree which had 
once before witnessed her tears. 
By degrees the stormy passion 
within her gave place to calm re- 
flection. This day she was to go 
away; she was to dwell beneath 
another roof, to serve another 
mistress. Humiliation! always 
humiliation! But at least it would 
be some change in her life. As 
she thought of this, she returned 
hastily to the palace that she might 
not, onthe last day of her servi- 
tude, incur the anger of her young 
mistress. 
Scarcely was Anielka attired in 


‘“‘T am quite in earnest,” conti- 
nued Leon, “I wish to offer her to 
my future wife. In the Prince 
her father’s private chapel they 
are much in want of a solo so- 
prano.” 

“T shall not give her to you,” 
said Constantia. 

“Not as a free gift, but in ex- 
change. I will give you instead 
a charming young negro — _ so 
black. ‘The women in St. Pe- 
tersburg and in Paris raved about 
him: but I was inexorable; I half- 
refused him to my princess.” 

‘No, no,” replied Constantia ; 
‘‘T shall be lonely without this girl, 
I am so used to her.” 

‘‘Nonsense! you can get pea- 
sant girls by the dozen; but a 
black page, with teeth whiter than 
ivory, and purer than pearls; a 
perfect original in his way; you 
surely cannot withstand. You 
will kill half the province with 
envy. A negro servant is the most 
fashionable thing going, and yours 
will be the first imported into the 
province.” 

This argument was irresistible. 
“Well,” réplied Constantia, “when 
do you think of taking her?” her prettiest dress, when Con- 

‘Immediately; to-day at five;stantia came to her with a little 
o’clock,” said Leon; and he went} box, from which she took several 
merrily out of the room. Thisjgay-coloured ribbons, and decked 
then was the result of his cogi-jher in them herself, that the serf 
tation — of Anielka’s Hymn to;might do her credit in the new 
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family. And when Anielka, bend-jalthough she had often to submit 
ing down to her feet, thanked her, | to the caprices of her new mistress, 
Constantia, with marvellous con-jand she found less time to read. 
descension, kissed her on her|But to console herself, she gave 
forehead. Even Leon cast an ad-|all her attention to singing. which 
miring glance upon her. His ser-/she practised several hours a day. 
vant soon after came to conduct) Her naturally great capacity, un- 
her to the carriage, and showing |der the guidance of the Italian, 
her where to seat herself, they|began to develope itself steadily. 
rolled off quickly towards Ra-| Besides sacred, he taught her ope- 
dapol. ratic music. On one occasion 
or the first time in her life} Anielka sung an aria in so impas- 
Anielka rode in a carriage. Her|/sioned and masterly a style, that 
head turned quite giddy, she could|the enraptured Justiniani clapped 
not look at the trees and fields as|his hands for joy, skipped about 
they flew past her; but by degreesithe room, and not finding words 
she became more accustomed to/enough to praise her, exclaimed 
it, and the fresh air enlivening herjseveral times, “Prima Donna! 
spirits, she perfomed the rest of} Prima Donna!” 
the journey in a tolerably happy} But the lessons were interrupt- 
state of mind. At last they arrived!ed. The Princess’s wedding-day 
in the spacious court-yard be-|was fixed upon, after which event 
fore the Palace of Radapol, the|she and Leon were to go to Flo- 
dwelling of a oncerich and power-|rence, and Anielka was to accom- 
ful Polish family, now partly in|pany them. Alas! feelings which 
ruin. It was evident, even to/gave her poignant misery still 
Aniclka, that the marriage was/clung to her. She despised her- 
one for money on the one side, and self for her weakness; but she 
for rank on the other. loved Leon. The sentiment was 
Among other renovations at the| too dceply implanted in her bosom 
castle, occasioned by the ap-jto be eradicated; toostrong to be 
proaching marriage, the owner of|resisted. It was the first love of 
it, Prince Pelazia, had obtained)a young and guileless heart, apd 
singers for the chapel, and had|had grown in silence and despair. 
engaged Signor Justiniani, an} Aniclka was most anxious to 
Italian, as chapel-master. Im-|know something of her adopted 
mediately on Leon’s _arrival,! parents. Once, afterthe old prince 
Anielka was presented tohim. He had heard her singing, he asked 
inade her sing a scale, and pro-'her with great kindness about her 
nounced her voice to be ex-jhome. She replied, that she wag 
cellent. an orphan, and had been taken by 
Aniclka found that, in Radapol, | force from those who had so kindly 
she was treated with a little more| supplied the place of parents. Her 
consideration than at Olgogrod,'apparent attachment to the old 
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bee-keeper andhis wife so pleased; Anielka, your own Anielka, who 


the prince, that he said, “You are 
a good child, Anielka, and to-mor- 
row I will send you to visit them. 
You shall take them some pre- 
sents.” 

Anielka, overpowered with gra- 
titude, threw herself at the feet of 
the prince. She dreamed all night 
of the happiness that was in store 
for her, andthe joy of the poor, 
forsaken, old people; and when 
the next morning she set off, she 
could scarcely restrain her im- 
patience. At lastthey approached 
the cabin; she saw the forest, with 
its tall trees, and the meadows 
covered with flowers. She leaped 
from the carriage, that she might 
be nearer these trees and flowers, 
every one of which she seemed to 
recognise. The weather was 
beautiful. She breathed with 
avidity the pure air which, in ima- 

ination, brought to her the 

iss¢és and caresses of her poor 
father! Her foster-father was, 
doubtless, occupied with his bees; 
but his wife? 

Anielka opened the door of the 
cabin; all was silent and deserted. 
The arm-chair on which the poor 
aid woman used to sit, was over- 
twmedin acorner. Anielka was 
chilled by a fearful presentiment. 
She weRt with a slow step towards 
the bee-hives; there she saw @ 
little boy tending the bees, whilst 
‘the old man was stretched on the 


ound beside him. The rays of 


always loves you.” 

The old man raised his head, 
gazed upon her with a ghastly 
sinile, and took off his cap. 

“And my good old mother, 
where is she?’”” Anielka asked. 

“She is dead!” answered the 
old man, and falling back he be- 
gan laughing idiotically. Anielka 
wept. She gazed earnestly on the 
worn frame, the pale and wrinkled 
cheeks, in which scarcely a sign of 
life could be perceived; it seemed 
to her that he had suddenly fallen 
asleep, and not wishing to disturb 
him, she went to the carriage for 
the presents. When she returned, 
she took his hand. It was cold. 
The poor old bee-keeper had 
breathed his last! 

Aniclka was carried almost sense- 
less back to the carriage, which 
quickly returned with her to the 
castle. There she revived a little; 
but the recollection that she was 
now quite alone in the world, 
almost drove her to despair. 

Hier master’s wedding and the 
journey to Florence were a dream 
to her. Though the strange sights 
of a strange city slowly restored 
her perceptions, they did not her 
cheerfulness. She felt as if she 
could nolonger endure the misery 
of her life; she prayed to die. 

“Why are you so unhapp 
said the Count Leon kindly to h 
one day. 

To have explained the cause of 
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er, 


e sun, falling on his pale and! her wretchedness would have been 
sickly face, showed that he was| death indeed. 


very ill. Anielka stooped down 


over him, and said, “It is I, it is} continued Leon. 


“I am going to give you atreat,” 
“A celebrated 
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singer is to appear to-night in the, almost incoherently, s0 great was 
theatre. I will send you to hear|her agitation — “Madam, I ama 
her, and afterwards you shall sing| poor serf belonging to a Polish 
to me what you remember of her|tamily who have lately arrived in 
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performances.” 

Anielka went. It was a new era 
in her existence. “Herself, by this 
time, an artist, she could forget 
her griefs, and enter with her 
whole soul into the beauties of the 
art she nowheard practised in per- 
fection for the first time. To 
music a chord responded in her 
breast which vibrated powerfully. 
During the performances she was 
atone momentpale and trembling, 
tears rushing into her eyes; at 
another, she was ready to throw 
herself atthe feet of the cantatrice, 
in an ecstacy of admiration. 


“Prima donna,” — by that name| The Hymn 4@.the 


Florence. I have escaped from 
them; protect, shelter me. They 
say I can sing.” 

The Signora Teresina, a warm- 
hearted, passionate Italian, was 
interested by her artless earnest- 
ness. She said, “Poor child! 
you must have suffered much,” — 
she took Anielka’s hand in hers. 
“You say you can sing; let me 
hear you.” Anielka seated her- 
selfon an ottoman. She clasped 
her hands over her knees, and 
tears fell into her lap. With plain- 
tive pathos, and perfect truth of 
intonation, she prayed in song. 
irgin seemed 


the public called on her to receive to Teresina-to be offered up by 
their applause, and it was the inspiration. 


samc, thought Anielka, that Justi- 


niani had bestowed upon her.|“ Where, 


The Signora was astonished. 
* she asked, in wonder, 


Could she also be a prima donna? | ‘were you taught?” 


What a glorious destiny! To be 


Anielka narrated her history, 


able to communicate one’s own'and when she had finished, the 


emotions to masses of entranced 
listeners; to awaken in them, by 


Snare donna spoke so kindly to 
er that she telt as if she had 


the power of the voice, grief, love,|known her for years. sAnielka 


terror. 


was Teresina’s guest that day and 


Strange thoughts continued to'the next. After the Opera, on the 


haunt her on her return home. 
She was unable to sleep. She 
formed desperate plans. At last 
she resolved to throw off the yoke 


third day, the prima donna made 
her sit beside her, and said: — 

‘‘T think you are a very good 
girl, und you shall stay with me 


of servitude, and the still more/always.” 


painful slavery of feelings which 
her pride disdained. 
learnt the address of the prima 


donna, she went early one morn-| consent, ‘Anielka?’ 


ing to her house. 


The girl was almost beside 


Having |herself with joy. 


‘‘We will never part. Do you 


“Do not call me Anielka. Give 


On entering she said, in French,'me instead some Italian name.” 


Household Words. I. 
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“Well, then, be Giovanna. The 
dearest friend I ever had — but 
whom I have lost — was named 
Giovanna,” said the prima donna. 

“Then, I will be another Gio- 
vanna to you.” 

Teresina then said, “I hesitated 
to receive you at first, for your 
sake as wollaa mine; but you are 
safe now. I learn that your mas- 
ter and mistress, after searching 
vainly for you, have returned to 
Poland.” 

From this time Anielka com- 
menced an entirely new life. She 
took lessons in singing every day 
from the Signora, and got an en- 
pagement to appear in inferior 
characters at the theatre. She 
had now her own income, and her 
own servant — she, who had till 
then been obliged to serve her- 
self. She acquired the Italian 
language rapidly, and soon passed 
for a native of the country. 

So passed three years. New 
and varied impressions failed, 
however, to blot out the old ones. 
Anielka arrived at great perfection 
in her singing, and even began to 
surpass the prima donna, who was 
losing her voice from weakness of 
the chest. This sad discovery 
changed the cheerful temper of 
Teresina. She ceased to sing 
public; for she could not endure 
to excite pity, where she had for- 
.merly commanded admiration. : 

She determined to retire. 
“You,” she said to Anielka, ‘“‘shall 
now assert your claim to the first 
rank in the vocal art. ‘You will 
maintain it. You surpass me. 
Often, on hearing you sing, I have 
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scarcely been ableto stiflea feeling 
of jealousy.” 

Anielka placed her hand on 
Teresina’s shoulder, and kissed 
her. 

‘‘Yes,’’ continued Teresina, 
regardless of everything but the 
bright future she was shaping for 
her friend. ‘We will go to Vienna 
— there you will be understood 
and apereeeea You shall sin 
at the Italian Opera, and I wil 
be by your side — unknown, no 
longer sought, worshipped— but 
will glory in your triumphs. They 
will be a repetition of my own; for 
have I not taught you? Will they 
not be the result of my work?” 

Though Anielka’s ambition was 
fired, her heart was softened, and 
she wept violently. 

Five months had scarcely elap- 
sed, when a furore was created in 
Vienna by the first appearance, at 
the Italian Opera, of the Signora 
Giovanna. Her enormous salary 
at once afforded her the means of 
even extravagant expenditure. 
Her haughty treatment of male 
admirers only attracted new ones; 
but in the midst of her triumphs 
she thought often of the time when 
the poor orphan of Pobereze was 
cared for by nobody. Thisremem- 
brance made her receive the 
flatteries of the crowd with an 
ironical smile; their fine speeches 
fell coldly on her ear, their elo- 
quent looks made no impression 
on herheart: that, no change could 
alter, no temptation win. 

In the flood of unexpected 
success a new misfortune over- 
whelmed her. Since their arrival 
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at Vienna, ‘Teresina’s health 
rapidly declined, and in the sixth 
months of Anielka’s Pata reign 
she expired, leaving all her wealth, 
which was considerable, to her 
friend. 

Onee more Anielka was alone 
in the world. Despite all the 
honours and blandishments of her 
position, the old feeling of de- 
solateness came upon her. The 
new shock destroyed her health. 
She was unable to appear on the 
stage. To sing was a painful 
effort; she grew indifferent to 
what passed around her. Her 
greatest consolation was in suc- 
couring the poor and friendless, 
and her generosity was most con- 
spicuous to all young orphan girls 
without fortune. She had never 
ceased to love her native land, 
and seldom appeared in society, 
unless it was to meet her country- 
men. If ever she sang, it was in 
Polish. 

A year had elapsed since the 
death of the Signora Teresina 
when the Count Selka, a rich noble 
of Volkynia, at that time in Vienna, 
solicited her presence at a party. 
It was impossible to refuse the 
Count and his lady, from whom 
she had received great kindness. 
She went. Whenin their saloons, 
filled with all the fashion and aristo- 
cracy in Vienna, the name of Gio- 
vanna was announced, a general 
murmur was heard. She entered, 
ot and languid, and proceeded 

etween the two rows made for 
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Shortly after, the Count Selka 
led her to the piano. She sat 
down before it, and thinking, 
what she should sing, glanced 
round upon the assembly. She 
could not help feeling that the ad- 
miration which beamed from the 
faces around herwas thework ofher 
own merit, for had she neglected 
the great gift ofnature— her voice, 
she could not have excited it. 
With a blushing cheek, and eyes 
sparkling with honest pride, she 
struck the piano with a firm hand, 
and from her seemingly weak and 
delicate chest poured forth a 
touching Polish melody, with a 
voice pure, sonorous, and plain- 
tive. Tears were in many eyes, 
and the beating of every heart 
was quickened. 

The song was finished, but the 
wondering silence was unbroken. 
Giovanna leaned exhausted on 
the arm of the chair, and cast 
down her eyes. On again raising 
them, she perceived a gentleman 
who gazed fixedly at her, as if he 
still listened to echoes which had 
not yet died within him. The 
master of the house, to dissipate 
his thoughtfulness, Jed him 
towards Giovanna. “Let me 
present to you, Signora,” he said, 
‘‘a countryman, the Count Leon 
Roszynski,”’ 

The lady trembled; she silently 
bowed, fixed her eyes on the 

round, and. dared not raise them. 
*Jeading indisposition, which 
was fully justified by her pallid 


her by the admiring assembly, to| features, she soon after withdrew. 


the seat of honour beside the 
mistress of the house. 


When on the following day 
Giovanna’s servant announced the 
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ski, a, voluntarily, but without reflection. 


peculiar smile played on her lips;| I wronged her, and am punished.” 


and when they entered, she re- 
ceived the latter with the cold and 
formal politeness of a stranger. 
Controlling the feelings of her 
heart, she schooled her features to 
an expression of indifference. It 
was manifest from Leon’s manner, 
that without the remotest recogni- 
tion, an indefinable presentiment 
regarding her possessed him, The 
Counts had called to know if 
Giovanna had recovered from her 
indisposition. Leon begged to 
be permitted to call again. 


Giovanna turned her eyes upon 
him. Leon continued, * Young, 
and with a heart untouched, I 
married a princess about ten years 
older than myself, of eccentric 
habits and bad temper. She 
treated me as an inferior. She 
dissipated the fortune hoarded up 
with so much care by my parents, 
and yet was ashamed on account 
of my origin to be called by my 
name. Happily for me, she was 
fond of visiting and amusements. 
Otherwise, to escape from her, 


here was his wife? why did he|I might have become a gambler, 


never mention her? Giovanna 
continually asked herself these 
questions when they had departed. 
A few nights after, the Count 
Leon arrived sad and thoughtful. 
He prevailed on Giovanna to sing 
one of her Polish melodies; which 
she tuld him had been taught, 
when a child, by her muse. Kos- 
zynski, unable to restrain the ex- 
ression of an intense admiration 
e had long felt, frantically seized 
her ra and exclaimed, “I love 
ou 99 
She withdrew it from his grasp, 
remained silent for afew minutes, 
and then said slowly, distinctly, 
and ironically, “But I do not love 
you, Count Roszynski.” 
Leon rose from his seat. He 
pressed his hands to his brow, and 
was silent. Giovanna remained 
calm and tranquil. “Tt is a penalty 
from Heaven,” continued Leon, 
as if speaking to himself, “for not 
having fulfilled my duty as a hus- 
band towards one whom I chose 


or worse; but, to avoid meeting 
her, I remained at home — for 
there she seldom was. At first 
from ennui, but afterwards from 
real delight in the occupation, I 
gave myself up to study. Readin 
formed my mind and heart. 
became a changed being. Some 
months ago my father died, my 
sister went to Lithuania, whilst my 
mother, in her old age, and with 
her ideas, was quite incapable of 
understanding my sorrow. So 
when my wife went to the baths 
for the benefit of her ruined health, 
I came here 1n the hope of meeting 
with some of my former friends 
— I saw you—”’ 

Giovanna blushed like one de- 
tected; but speedily recovering 
herself, asked with calm pleasan- 
try, “Surely you do not number 
me among your former friends?” 

“TI know not. I have been be- 
wildered. Itis strange; but from 
the moment I saw you at Count 
Selka’s,a powerful instinct of love 
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overcame me; not anew feeling; 
but as if some latent, long-hid, 
undeveloped sentiment had sud- 
denly burst forth into an uncon- 
trollable passion. I love, l adore 
you. I—” 

The Prima Donna interrupted 
him — not with speech, but with 
a look which awed, which chilled 
him. Pride, scorn, irony sat in 
her smile. Satire darted from her 
eyes. After a pause, she repeated 
slowly and pointedly, “Love me, 
Count Roszynski?” 

“Suchis my destiny,’ hereplied. 
“Nor, despite your scorn, will I 
struggle against it. I feel it is my 
fute everso love you; I fear it is 
my fate never to be loved by you. 
Jt is dreadful.” 

Giovanna witnessed the Count’s 
emotion with sadness. “To have,” 
she said mournfully, ‘one’s first, 
pure, ardent, passionate affection 
unrequited, scorned, made a jest 
of, is indeed a bitterness, almost 
equal to that of death.”’ 

She made a strong effort to con- 
ceal her emotion. Indeed she 
controlled it so well as to speak 
the rest with a sort of gaiety. 

“You have at least been candid, 
Count Koszynski; I will imitate 
you by telling a little history that 
occurred in your country. There 
was a poor girl born and bred a 
serfto her wealthy lord and master. 
When scarcely fifteen years old, 
she was torn from a state of happy 


rustic freedom — the freedom of} vanna. 


humility and content — to be one 
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was vouchsafed to her, and that 
came from the lord’s son. She 
nursed it and treasured it; till, 
from long concealing and restrain- 
ing her feelings, she at last found 
that gratitude had changed into a 
sincere affection. But what does 
a man of the world care for the 
love of a serf? It does not even 
flatter his vanity. The young 
nobleman did not understand the 
source of her tears and her grief, 
and he made a present of her, as 
he would have done of some animal 
to his betrothed.” 

Leon, agitated and somewhat 
enlightened, would have inter- 
rupted her; but Giovanna said, 
‘“‘Allow me to finish my tale. Provi- 
dence did not abandon this poor 
orphan, but permitted her to rise 
to distinction by the talent with 
which she was endowed by nature. 
The wretched serf of Pobereze 
became a celebrated Italian can- 
tatrice. Zhen her former lord 
meeting her in society, and seein 
her admired and courted by a 
the world, without knowing who 
she really was, was afflicted, as 
if by the dictates of Heaven, with 
a love for this same girl, — witha 
guilty love” — 

And Giovanna rose, as she said 
this, to remove herseif further 
from her admirer. 

“No, no!” he replied earnestly ; 
‘with a pure and holy passion.” 

“¥Ympossible!"’ returned Gio- 
“Are you not married?” 


Roszynski vehementhY*%ore a 


of the courtly slaves of the Palace. | letter from his vest, and Hastded s& 


Those who did not laugh at her,|to Giovanna. | 
One kind word|black, for # announced the death 


scolded her. 


It was sealed with 
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of his wife at the baths. It had)sufferslavery asitexists in Russia; 
only arrived that morning. but, soul and body, we are averse 
“You have lost no time,” said|t© it: and when our country once 


the cantatrice, endeavouring to more becomes free, be assured no 


conceal her feelings under an iron shadow of slavery will remain in 
mask of reproach the land. Curse then our enemies, 


and pity us that we stand in such 
There was a pause. Each dared), desperate position between 

not speak. The Count knew — | Russian bayonets and Siberia, and 

but without actually and practi-|+),¢ hatred of our serfs.” 

Say ee i eo pa So saying, and without waiting 

Giovanna were the same person — ee oe ee 

his slave. That terrible relation- Giovanna listened to the sounds 


ee checked him. Anielka, too, of his rapid footsteps till they died 


played her part to the end of in the street. She would have 


endurance. The long-cherished |; 

tenderness — the faithful love of ee but 1 ee ai 
her life could not longer be wholly |720 70 #38 Win iin, dong 
mastered. Hitherto they hadjCOTmase Was Toling raphy away, 


. . - (and she exclaimed vainly, ‘‘I love 
ene _ Italian. She now said you, Leon; I loved you always!” 
? . 


: Her tortures wereunendurable. 
“You have a right, my Lord), relieve them she hastened to 


Roszynski, to that poor Aniclkal),. Gesk. and’ wrote these 
who escaped from the service of| 7 o.gg:_ ” 


your wife in Florence; you can 
force her back to your palace, to 
P * {the past be for ever forgotten. 
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easing work; but » ..-.q/iteturn to your Aniclka. She 
Have mercy on me!” cried/aiways has been, ever will be, 

Leon. yours!” 

“But,” continued the serf of} She despatched the missive. 
Pobereze, firmly, “you cannot/Was it too late? or would it bring 
force me to love you.” him back? In the latter hope she 

“Do not mock — do nottorture|retired to herchamber, to execute 
me more; you are sufficiently re-|a little project. 
venged. I will not offend you by} Leon was in despair. He saw 
importunity. You must indeed {he had been premature in so soon 
hate me! But remember that we|declaring his passion after the 
Poles wished to give freedom to/news of his wife’s death, and 
our serfs; and forthat very reason|vowed he would not see Anielka 
our country was invaded and dis-/again for several months. To 
membered by despotic powers. |calm his agitation, he had ridden 
We must therefore continue to}somemilesintothe country. When 


$ 


“Dearest Leon, forgive me; let 
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he returned to his hotel after;concluded his letter with these 
some hours, he found her note.|/words:— “I understand that in 
With the wild delightit had darted|the dungeon beneath my palace 
in‘o his soul. he flew back to/there are some unfortunate men, 
hex. who were imprisoned during my 
father’s lifetime. Let them be in- 
and terrible vicissitude seemed|*t#tly liberated. This is my first 


to sort with his passion: — she act of gratitude to God, who has 


. 99 

wasnowhere to be seen. Had the|5? infinitely blessed me! 
Italun cantatrice fled? Againhe} Anielka longed ardently to be- 
was in despair; stupifie with hold her native land. They left 
disappointment. As he stood] Vienna immediately after the wed- 
uncertain how to act in the midst] ding, although it was in the middle 
of the floor, he heard, as from a|of January. 
distaice, an Ave Maria poured It was already quite dark when 
forth in tones he half-recognised. the carriage. with its four horses, 
The sounds brought back to him stopped in front of the portico of 
a host of recollections ; aweeping|the Palace of Olgogrod. Whilst 
serf, the garden of his own pa-|the footman was opening the door 
lace. [n a state of new raptur€/on one side, a beggar soliciting 
he followed the voice. He traced] ajins appeared at the other, where 
it to ar inner chamber, and he] Anielka was seated. Happy to 
there beheld the lovely singer perform a good action, as she 
kneeling, in the costume of al¢rossed the threshold of her new 
Polish Serf. She rose, greeted home, she gave him some moncy ; 
Leon with a touching smile, and|put the man, instead of thanking 
stepped forward with serious bash- her, returned her bounty with a 
fulness. Leon extended his arms;|sayage laugh, at the same time 
she sank nto them; and in thatlecoow ing at her in the fiercest 
fond embrace all past wrongs and|wanner from beneath his thick 
sorrows were forgotten! Anielka| and shaggy brows. The strange- 
drew fron her bosom a little/negs of this circumstance sensibly 
purse, and took from it a piece of! affected Anielka, and clouded her 
silver. It was the rouble. Now, happiness. Leon soothed and re- 
Leon did not smile at it. He com-lassured her. In the arms of her 
srehended the sacredness of this|beloved husband, she forgot all 
ttle gift; ind some tears of re-| but the happiness of being the idol 
entance fell upon Anielka’s| of his affections. 


Bugs Fatigue and excitement made 
A few moaths after, Leon wrote|the night most welcome. All was 
to the steward of Olgogrod to pre-| dark and silent around the palace, 
pare everything splendidly for the|and some hours of the night had 
reception ofhis second wife. Helpassed, when suddenly flames 


On regaining her saloon a new 
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burst forth from several parts of;walls, he closed his ears with his 
the building at once. The palace/hands, and darted on faster and 
was enveloped in fire; it raged fu-}faster. 
riously. he flames mounted; The next day some peasazts 
higher and higher; the windows|discovered the body of a wan 
cracked with a fearful sound, and|frozen to death, lying on a heap 
the smoke penetrated into the|of snow, — it was that of the 
most remote apartments. wretched incendiary. Providence, 
A single figure of a man was/mindful of his long, of his cuel 
seen stealing over the snow, which|imprisonment and _ sufferngs, 
lay like a winding-sheet on the so-|spared him the anguish of krow- 
litary waste; his cautious steps|ing that the mistress of the palace 
were heard on the frozen snow asjhe had destroyed, and who perish- 
it crisped beneath his tread. It/ed in the flames, was his own be- 
was the beggar who had accosted|loved daughter — the Serf of 
Anielka. On arising ground, he|Pobreze! 
turned to gaze on the terrible 
scene. ‘No more unfortunate 
wretches will now be doomed to 
pers their lives in your dungeons,” 
1e exclaimed. ‘What was my 
crime? Reminding my master of 
the lowness ofhis birth. For this 
they tore me from my only child— 
my darling little Anielka; they 
had no pity even for her orphan 
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WE left the Village. On the beiten road. 

Our steps and vojees were the only 
sound. 

The lady Moon was not yet come 
abroad, — 

Our coyly-veiled companion We found 


state ; let them perish all!”’ 
Suddenly a young and beautiful 
creature rushes wildly to one of 
the principal windows: she makes 
a violent effort to escape. Fora 
moment her lovely form, clothed 


A footway through the corr; upon the 


ground 

The crake among the holms wag oc- 
cupied; 

Rapid of movement, fron all points 
around 

Came his rough note whese muaic is 


supplied 


in white, shines in terrible relief|By iteration while all sound are hushed 


against the background of blazing 
curtains and walls of fire, and as 
instantly sinks back into the bla- 
zing clement. Behind her is an- 
other figure, vainly endeavouring 
to aid her, — he perishes also; 
neither are ever seen again! 

This appalling tragedy horrified 
even the perpetrator of the crime. 
Iie rushed from the place; andas 
he heard the crash of the falling 


beside. 


The stars were out, the sky was full 
of them, 

Dotted with worlds. Tht land was all 
asleep. 

And, like its gentle breah, from stem 
to stem 

Through the dry corn amurmur there 
would creep, 

Murmur of music: as wien in the deep 

Of the sun-pierced Egem, with turned 


ear 
The Nercids might have heard ita 
Waters leap 
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And kiss the dimpled islands, thus, 
less near, 

Fainter, more like a thought, did to our 

hearts appear, 


The midnight melody. Our way then 
led 

Where myriad blades of grass were 
drinking dew; 

Thiraty, to God they looked, by God 
were fed, 

Whose cloudless heaven could thelr 
life renew. 

A copse beside us on the starry blue 

Cut ita hard outlinc. Through the 
leaves a tire 

Shone with enlarging brilliance; red 
of hue 

The large moon rose, —did to a throne 
aspire 

Of dizzy height, and paled in winning 

her desire. 


A change of level, and another scene; _ 

Life, light, and noise. The roaring 
furnace-blast, 

Flame-povinted cones and fields of 
blighted green! 

The vivid tires, dreaming they have 
surpassed 

The stars in brightness, furiously cast 

Upward their wild strength to possess 
the sky; 

Break into evanescent stars at last, — 

Glitter and fall as fuuntains. Thug 
men try, 


And thus men try in vain, false gods tu 


deify. 


The roar and flame ditninish. 
light 

Streams from the casting-huuse. 
liquid ore 

Through arch and lancet window, 
duzzling Night, 

Flows in rich rills upon the sanded 
floor. 

Stcropes, Arges, Brontes, from the shore 

Of Acheron returned, scem glowing 


Busy 
The 


here; 

Such form the phantom of Hephaestus 
wore, 

Illumined by his forge. Each feature 
clear, 

Mcn glorified by fire seem demon-births 

of fear. 

But the ray reddens, and tho light 
grows dim. 

The cooling iron, counterpaned with 
sand 


Our 
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By those night scrvitors, no longer 
grim 

In unaccustomed glow, from the green 
land 

And yonder sky, now ceases to com- 
mand 

Our thoughts to wander. As we back- 
ward gaze, 

The blast renews; with aspiration 
grand 

The flames again soar upward: but we 
raise 


glances to God's Lamp, which 


overawes their blaze. 


So forward through the stillness we 


procecde 

Winding around a hill, the white road 
leaves 

Life, light, and nolse behind. We, 
gladly treed 

From human interruption, we, mute 


thieves, 

Pass onward through Night's treasure; 
each receives 

From her rich store his bosom full of 
wealth, 

For secret hoarding. 
wood weaves 

A cloister way to sanctify the stealth 


Now an oak- 


Practised in loving guise, and for the 


spirit’s health. 


We climb into the moonlight once 
again. 

A broken rail beside the way doth keep 

Neglectful guard above the Vale's 
domain. 

The Vale is in the silence laid asleep, 

Not fur below. Among her beauties 
peep 

The wakeful stars, and from above her 
bed 

The grey night-vell, wherein to rest so 
deep 

She sank, the Moon hath Hfted; yet 
the thread 


Of slumber holds, the dream hath from 


her face not fled. 


Yon meadow track leads by the church; 
it saves 

Ten minutes if we follow it. We laugh 

To sce our saving lost among the 
Graves. 

Deciphering a moonlit Epitaph 

We RES Es eee and sigh. All mirth 
sha 


Made up of meclancholy. There is pure 
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Humour in woe. 
the staff 

On which his happy thoughts can lean 
secure; 


Man's grief is oft 


And he who most enjoys, he too can most 


endure. 


We leave the tombstones, death-like, 
white, and still, 

Fixed in the dim light, — awful; unbec- 
held. 

A squalid village, straggling up a hill 

We pass. In passing, one among us 
yelled, 

And from no gallinacecous throat ex- 
pelled 

A crow sonorous. From the near 
church tower, 

Through the cold, voiceless air of 
night there knell’d 

The passing bell of a departed hour: 

What sign of budding day? How will the 

morning flower? 
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THERE is a saying that a good 
workman is known by his chips. 
Such a prodigious accumulation 
of chips takes place in our Manu- 
factory, that we infer we must 
have some first-rate workmen 
about us. 

There is also afigure of speech, 
concerning achip of the old block. 
The chips with which our old 
block (aged fifteen weeks) is over- 
whelmed every week, would make 


CHIPS. 


‘readers, — and shall continue to 
|do so from time to time. 





DESTRUCTION OF PARISH 
REGISTERS. 


As the poorest man cannot 
foresee to what inheritance he may 
succeed, through the instrumen- 
tality of Parochial Registers, so in 
their preservation every member 
of the community is more or less 


‘Interested; but the Parish Register 


returns of 1833 show that a general 
feeling seemed to exist in favour 
of their destruction. Scarcely one 
of them pronounced the Registers 
in a satisfactorystate. The follow- 
ing sentences abound in the Blue 
Book: “leaves cut out,” “torn 
out,’ “injured by damp,” ‘‘mu- 
tilated,” “in fragments,’ ‘“ de- 
stroyed by fire,” “much torn,” 
“illegible,” “tattered,’* ‘‘im- 
perfect,” “early registers lost.” 
Thanks to the General IJte- 
eistry Act of William the Fourth, 
all such records made since 1835 
are now properly cared for; but 
those prior to that date are still in 
arochial keeping, to be torn, lost, 
urnt, interpolated, stolen, de-. 


some five-and-twenty blocks of|faced, or rendered illegible at the 


similar dimensions. 

There is a popular simile — an 
awkward one in this connexion — 
founded on the dryness of a chip. 
This has almost deterred us from 
our intention of bundling a few 
chips together now and then. But, 
reflection on the natural lightness 
of thg. article has re-assured us; 
and @ here present a few to our 


good pleasure of every wilful or 
heedless individual of a destructive 
organisation. Some time ago Mr. 
Walbran, of Ripon, found part of 
a Parish Register among a quan- 
tity of wastepaper in a cheese- 
monger’s shop. The same gentle- 
man has rescued thesmall but very 
interesting register of the chapelry 
of Denton, in the county of 
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Durham, from the fate which once 
had nearly befallen it, by causing 
several literatin copies to be 

rinted and deposited in public 
ibraries. Among other instances 
of negligent custody, Mr. Downing 
Bruce, the barrister, relates, in a 
recently published pamphlet, that 
theRegisters of South Otterington, 
containing several entries of the 
great families of Talbot, Herbert, 
and Fauconberg, were formerly 
kept in the cottage of the parish- 
clerk, who used all those prece- 
ding the eighteenth century for 
waste paper; a considerable por- 
tion having been taken to *‘singe 
a goose!” 

Abstraction, loss, and careless 
custody of registers is constantly 
going on. Mr. Bruce mentions, 
that in 1845 he made some copious 
extracts from the dilapidated 
booksat Andover, ‘but on recently 
visiting that place for the purpose 
of a supplementary search,’ he 


says, “{ found that these books! 


were no longer in existence, and 
that those which remained were 
kept in the rectory-house, in a 
damp place under the staircase, 
and in a shameful state of dilapi- 
dation.” The second case oc- 
curred at Kirkby Malzeard, near 
Kipon, where the earliest register 
mentioned in the parliamentary 
return was reported to be lost. 
‘Having occasion to believe that 
the statement was not correct,” 
Mr. Bruce states, “I persevered 
in my inquiries, and at length for- 
tunately discovered the book, in 
a tattered state, behind some old 
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kitchen. Again, at Farlington, 
near Sheriff Hutton, the earliest 
registers were believed and repre- 
sented to be lost, until I found 
their scattered leaves at the bottom 
of an old parish chest which I ob- 
served in the church.” 

Even as we write, an enquiry 
appears in the newspapers from 
the parish officers of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, addressed to “col- 
lectors” and others, after their 
own Registers; two among the 
most historically important and in- 
teresting years of the seventeenth 
century are nowhere to be found. 

The avidity and dishonesty of 
many of these ‘collectors,’ or 
archeological cockchafers, are 
shocking to think of. They seem 
to have passed for their own behoof 
a universal statute of limitations; 
and when a book, an autograph, 
or arecord is a certain number of 
years old, they think it 1s no felony 
to stealit. Recently we were in- 
terested in searching the Register 
for the birth of Joseph Addison ; 
and at the altar of the pretty little 
church of Milston, in Wilts, we 
were told that a deceased rector 
had cut out the leaf which con- 
tained it, to satisfy the earnest 
longings of a particular friend, “a 
collector” — a poet, too, who 
ought to have been ashamed to 
instigate the larceny. Itis hoped 
that his executors — his name has 
been inserted in a burial register 
since — will think fit to restore it 
to its proper place at their early 
convenience. 

Mr. Bruce recommends that the 


drawers in the curate’s backjwhole of the Registers now de- 
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posited in parish churches, in,account of the ‘Coal Exchange of 
rectors’ coal-cellars, church-|London,’ in which my name is 
wardens’ outhouses, curates’ back-|mentioned. J suppose I ought — 
kitchens, and goose-eating parish|and therefore I do — consider it a 
clerks’ cottages, should be col-|great honour; and what Captain 
lected into one central fire - proof] of a collier-brig would not? So, no 
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building in London. 

Innocent Mr. Bruce! While the 
preathistorical records of this land 
are “preserved” over tons of gun- 


more about that, except to thank 
you. Same time, mayhap, there 
may be a trifle or two in the paper 
to which I don’t quite subscribe; 


powder in the White Tower of|and, as] seem to be towed astern 


the Tower in London; while the 
Chancery records are feeding a 
fine, fat, historical, and uncom- 
monly numerous breed of rats in 
the cellars of the Rolls Chapel; 
while some of the most important 
muniments existing (including 
William the Conqueror’s Domes- 
day Book) are being dried up in 
the Chapter-House of Westminster 
Abbey, by the united heats of a 
contiguous brew-houseand an ad- 
jacent wash-house; and while 
icaps of monastic charters and 
their surrenders to Henry the 
Highth, with piles of inestimable 
historical treasures, are huddled 
together upon scaffolds in the in- 
terior of the dilapidated Riding- 
School in Carlton Ride — can Mr. 
Bruce, or any other man of com- 
mon sense, suppose that any at- 
tention whatever will be paid by 
any person in power to his very 
modest suggestion ? 





FROM MR. T. OLDCASTLE CON- 
CERNING THE COAL EXCHANGE. 
Bluc Dragon Arms, South Shields. 
“«Sre, 
“Thavejust read in your ‘ House- 


of the writer as he works his way 
on, it seems only fair that I should 
overhaul his log in such matters as 
I don’t agree to, whether so be in 
respect of his remarks or reckon- 
ing. 
“In the first place, the writer 
says the Coal Exchange is painted 
as bright as a coffee-garden or 
dancing-place on the continent. 
Well — belike itis. And what o’ 
that? Did he wish it to be painted 
in coal-tar? as if we didn’t see 
enough of this at homne— whether 
collier-men or coal-merchants! I 
make no doubt he wanted to see 
all the inside just of the same 
colour as your London buildings 
are on th’ outside — walls, and 
towers, and spires, like so many 
great smoke-jacks. ‘Then as to 
his taste in female beauty, he 
seems more disposed to the pale 
facesofnovel-writers’ young ladies 
than such sort of brown and ruddy 
skins as some of us think more 
mettlesome. I confess I do; and 
sohemayrig me out on this matter 
as he pleases. Ilowsomever, I 
must say thatI believemost people 
will prefer both the bight ladies, 
and the bright adornment of the 


hold Words’ a pleasant enough] building, to any mixture of soot 
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and blacking, which has, hitherto, ployed, he forged eighteen poods 
characterised the taste of my old of iron—the pood is equal to forty 
friends the Londoners. And it is} pounds — but though he was so 
my advice to the artist, Mr. Sang,!good a workman, he had other | 
just to snap his fingers at the op-|mattersto mind besides the forging 

osite taste of your writer, which/of iron; for he had the affairs of 
is exactly what I do myself, for his|the State to attend to, and all who 
comparing my ‘hard weather-|have heard of Peter the Great, 
beaten face’ to the wooden figure|know that those were not neg- 


of a ship’s head. lected. 
“‘T remain, respected Sir, It happened that he spent a 
‘Yours to command, month in the neighbourhood of 


“ THOMAS OLDCASTLE.”’ |Istra, for the benefit of the chaly- 


“P.S, What the writer of these; beate waters; and wherever he 
coal- papers says I told him about W4S; he always made himself 
Buddle of Wallsend: is all true thoroughly acquainted with what- 
enough; but why did he tell me, : ever works were carried on. He 
in return, that his name was “determined not only to inspect 
‘Gulliver ??” |Muller’s forge accurately, but to 
Meee a good blacksmith. He 
made the noblemen who were in 
jattendance on him accompany 
‘him every morning, and take part 

Tur following “Chip” is from in the labour. Some he appointed 
the chisel of a blacksmith— a cer-'|to blow the bellows, and others to 
taiu Peter Muller of Istra, son of|carry coals, and perform all the 
the person to whom it refers. It) offices ofjourneymen blacksmiths. 
was gathered from his forge by M.!A few Naye after his return to 
Stehlin, who inserted it in his ori-| Moscow, he called on Muller, and 
ginal anecdotes of Peter the Great, told him that he had been to see 
collectcd from the conversation |his establishment, with which he 
of several persons of distinction | had been much gratified. 
at St. Petersburg and Moscow. “Tell me,” said he, “how much 

Among all the workmen at: youallow per pood for iron in bar, 
Muller’s forge, near Istra, about favninked by aimaster blacksmith.” 
ninety versts from Moscow, there) ‘Three copecks or an altin,”’ 
was one who had examined every-janswered Muller. 
thing connected with the work} ‘Well, then,” said the Czar, 
with the most minute attention,|“I have earned eighteen altins, 
and who worked harder than the) and ain come to be paid.” 
rest. Hewas at his post every day,! Muller went to his bureau, and 
and appeared quite indifferent to | took from it eighteen ducats, which 
the severity of the labour. The|jhe reckoned before the Emperor. 
last day on which he was em-|“I would not think of offering less 
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to a royal workman, please your;Spoonbill and his companions 


Majesty.” 

“Put up your ducats again,” 
interrupted the Czar, “I will not 
take more than I have earned, and 
that you would pay to any other 
blacksmith. Give me my due. It 
will be sufficient to pay for a pair 
of shoes, of which you may see,” 
added he. as he raised his foot, 
and displayed a shoe somewhat 
the worse for the wear, “I am very 
much in need. ” 

Muller reckoned out the 
eighteen altins, with which the 
Czar hurried off to a shop, and 
purchased a pair of shoes. He 

ut them on with the greatest de- 
fight: he thought he never had 
worn such a pair of shoes; he 
showed them with a triumphant 
air to those about him, and said, 
‘‘See them; look how well they fit; 
I have earned them well — by the 
sweat of my brow, with hammer 
and anvil.” 

One of these bars of iron, forged 
by Peter the Great, and bearing 
his mark, was kept as a precious 
relic in the forge at Istra, and ex- 
hibited with no little pride to all 
who entered. Another bar which 
was forged by his hand is shown in 


might have said, not in sorrow 
only but in anger: “One day told 
another, and one night certified 
another.” 

When duty was to be performed 
— (for even under the command 
of such an officer as Colonel Tuli 
the routine of duty existed) — it 
was slurred over as hastily as pos- 
sible, or got through as it best 
might be. When, on the other 
hand, pleasure was the order of 
the day, — and this was sought 
hourly, — no resource was left 
untried, no expedient unattempt- 
ed; and strange things, in the 
shape of pleasure, were often the 
result, 

The nominal duties were multi- 
farious, and, had they been pro- 
perly observed, would have left 

utacomparatively narrow margin 
for recreation, — for there was 
much in the old forms which took 
up time, without conveying any 
great amount of real military in- 
struction. 

The orderly officer for the day— 
we speak of the subaltern — was 
ee ge to go through a great 
deal. His duty it was to assist at 
inspections, superintend drills, ex- 


the Cabinet of the Academy of} amine the soldiers’ provisions, see 


Sciences at Petersburg. 
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their breakfasts and _ dinners 
served, and attend to any com- 

laints, visitthe regimental guards 

y day and night, be present at all 
parades and musters, and, finally, 
deliver in a written report of the 
proceedings of the four-and-twen- 


Waat the Psalmist said in sor-| ty hours. 


row, those who witnessed the 


To go through this routine, re- 


career of the IIonourable Ensign | quired — as it received in some 
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regiments — a few days’ training; 
but in the Hundredth there was 
none atall. Every officer in that 
distinguished corps was supposed 
to be “a}leaven-born genius,” and 
acquired his military education as 

igeons pick up peas. The Ion. 
easton poonbill looked at his 
men after a fashion; could swear 
at them if they were excessively 
dirty, and perhaps awe them into 
silence by a portentous scowl, or 
an exaggerated loudness of voice; 
but with regard to the real pur- 
poe of inspection, he knew as 
ittle, and cared as much, as the 
valet who aired his noble father’s 
morning newspaper. Ilis eye 
wandered over the men’s kits as 
they were exposed to his view; 
but to his mind they only conveyed 
the idea of a kaleidoscopic rag- 
fair, not that of an assortment of 
necessaries fcr the comfort and 
well-being of the soldier. He saw 
large masses of beef, exhibited in 
a raw state by the quarter-master, 
as the daily allowance forthemen; 
but if any one had asked him if 
the meat was good, and of proper 
weight, how could he have an- 
swered, whose head was turned 
away in disgust, with his face bu- 
ried in a scented cambric hand- 
kerchief, and his delicate nature 
loathing the whole scene? Inthe 
same spirit he saw themen’s break- 
fasts and dinners served; fortify- 
a opinion, at the first, that 
coffee could only be made in 
France, and wondering, at the 
second, what sort of potage it 
could be that contrived to smell 
so disagreeably. These things 
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might be special affectations inthe 
Hon. Ensign, and depended, pro- 
bably, on his own peculiar organi- 
sation; hut if the rest of the offi- 
cers of the Hundredth did not ma- 
nifest as intense a dislike to this 
part of their duties, they were 
members of much too “crack” a 
regiment to give themselves any 
trouble about the matter. The 
drums beat, the messes were 
served, there was a hasty gallop 
through the barrack-rooms,scarce- 
ly looking right or left, and the 
orderly officer was only too happy 
to make his escape without being 
stopped by any impertinent com- 
laint. 

The “turning out” of the bar- 
rack guard was a thing to make an 
impression Salas a mos A loud 
shout, a sharp clatter of arms, a 
scurry of figures, a hasty forma- 
tion, a brief enquiry if all was right, 
and a terse rejoinder that all was 
remarkably so, constituted the de- 
tails of a visit to the body of men 
on whom devolved the task of ex- 
treme watchfulness, and the pre- 
servation of order. Ifthe serjeant 
had replied “ All wrong,” it would 
have equally enlightened Ensign 
Spoonbill, who went towards the 
guardhouse because his instruc- 
tions told him to do so; but why 
he went there, and for what pur- 
pose he turned out the guard, 
never entered into his comprehen- 
sion. Not even did a sense of re- 
sponsibility awaken in him when, 
with much difficulty, he penned 
the report which gave, in a narra- 
tive form,’ the summary of the du- 
ties he had performed in so exem- 
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plary a manner. Performed, do there were generally two or three 
we say? Yes, once or twice whol-|off duty sufficiently at leisure to 
ly, but for themost part with many|find cigars and brandy-and-water 
gaps in the schedule. Sometimes) attractive,even when consumed in 
the dinners were forgotten, now/a guard-room, the hardship of 
and then the taptoo, generally the/ Ensign Spoonbill’s official impri- 
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afternoon parade, and not unfre- 
quently the whole affair. For the 
latter omission, there was occasio- 
nally a nominal “wigging” admi- 
nistered, not by the commanding 
officer himself, but through the 
adjutant; and as that functionary 
was only looked upon by the 
youngsters in the light of a bore, 
without the slightest reverence 
for his office, his words — like 
those of Cassius — passed like the 
idle wind which none regarded. 
When Ensign Spoonbill “mounted 
ard” himself, his vigilance on 

ig new post equalled the assidui- 
ty we have seen him exhibit in 
barracks. 


sonment was not very great. With 
these friends, and these creature- 
comforts to solace, the time wore 
easily away till night fell, when the 
field-officer, if he was “a good 
fellow,” came early, and Ensign 
Spoonbill, having given his friends 
their congé, was at liberty to “turn 
in” for the night, the onerous duty 
of visiting sentries and inspecting 
the reliefs every two hours, devol- 
ving upon the serjeant. 

It may be inferred from these 
two examples of Ensign Spoon- 
bill’s ideas of discipline and the 
service, what was the course he 
generally adopted when on duty, 


After the formality of| without our being under the ne- 


trooping, marching down, and re-!cessity of going into further de- 


lieving, was over, the Honourable 


tails. What he did when off duty 


Iensign generally amused himself aed he him on still more effec- 


by a lounge in the vicinity of the|tua 


guardhouse,until the field-officer’s 
“rounds” had been made; and 
that visitation at an end for the 
day, aneighbouring billiard-room, 
with Captain Cushion for his an- 
tagonist or “a jolly pool” occu- 
pied him until dinner-time. It 


ly. 

Tord Pelican’s outfit having 
“mounted” the young gentleman, 
and the credit he obtained on the 
strength of being Lord Pelican’s 
son, keeping his stud in order, he 
was enabled to vie with the crack- 
est of the crack Hundredth; sub- 


was the custom in the garrison |ject, however, to all the accidents 
where the Hundredth were quar-|which horseflesh is heir to — es- 
tered, as it was, indeed, in many} pecially when allied to a judgment 
others, for the officers on guard to|of which green was the prevailing 
dine with their mess, a couple of}colour. A “swap” to a disadvan- 
hours or so being granted for this|tage; an indiscreet purchase; 4 
indulgence. This relaxation was|mistake as to the soundness of an 
made up for, by their keeping close| animal; and such other errors of 
for the rest of the evening; butas|opinion, entailed certain losses, 
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which might, after all, have been 
borne, without rendering the ap- 

lications formoney at home, more 

requentthan agreeable; but when 
under the influence of a natural 
obstinacy, or the advice of some 
very “knowing ones,” Ensign 
Spoonbill proceeded to back his 
opinion in private matches, handi- 
caps, and steeple-chases, the privy 
purse of Lady Pelican collapsed in 
a most unmistakeable manner. Nor 
was this description of amusement 
the only rock-a-head in the course 
of the Hongurable Ensign. The 
art or science of betting embraces 
the widest field, and the odds, 
given or taken, are equally fatal, 
whether the subject that elicits 
them be a match at billiards or a 
horse-race. Nor are the stakes 
at blind-hookey or unlimited loo 
less harmless, when yodu hav’n't 
got luck and have such opponents 
as Captain Cushion. 

In spite of the belief in his own 
powers, which Ensign Spoonbill 
encouraged, he could not shut his 
eyes to the fact that he was every 
day a loser; but wiser gamblers 
than he — if any there be — place 
reliance on a “turn of luck,’ and 
all he wanted to enable him to 
take advantage of it, was a com- 
mand of cash; for even one’s best 
friends prefer the coin of therealm 
to the most unimpeachable I. 
O. U. 

_The want of money isa common 
dilemma, — not the less disagree- 
able, however, because it 7s com- 
mon — but in certain situations 
this want is more apparent than 
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was in the predicament of impecu- 
niosity; but there were — as a 
celebrated statesman is in the habit 
of saying — three courses open to 
him. He might leave off play, and 
do without the money; he might 
“throw himself” on Lord Peli- 
can’s paternal feelings; or he 
might somehow contrive to raise a 
supply on his own account. To 
leave off just at the moment when 
he was sure to win back all he had 
lost, would have been ridiculous; 
besides, every man of spirit in the 
regiment would have cut him. To 
throw himself upon the generosity 
of his sire, was a good poetical 
idea; but, practically, it would 
have been Ay as value: for, inthe 
first place, Lord Pelican had no 
money to give —in the next, there 
was an elder brother, whose wants 
were more inperative than his 
own; and lastly, he had already 
tried the experiment, and failed in 
the most signal manner. There 
remained, therefore, only the last 
expedient; and being advised, 
moreover, to have recourse to it, 
he went into the project téte bais- 
sée. The “advice” was tendered 
in this form. 

“Well, Spooney, my boy, how 
are you, this morning?” kindly 
enquired Captain Cushion, one 
day on his return from parade, 
from which the Honourable Ensign 
had been absent on the plea of in- 
disposition. 

‘“‘Deuced queer,” was thereply; 
“that Roman punch always gives 
me the splittingest headaches!” 

“Ah! you ’re not, used to it. 


real. The Hon. Ensign Spoonbill|I’m as fresh as a four-year old. 
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Well, what did you do last night, ;|thoroughly cleaned out. [haven't 


Spooney?” 

“Do! why, I lost, of course; you 
ought to know that.” 

‘“‘T — my dear fellow! Give you 
my honour I got up a loser!” 

“Not to me, though,” grumbled 
the Ensign. 

“Can’t say as to that,” replied 
the Captain; “all I know is, that 
Tam devilishly minus.” 

“Who won, then?” enquired 
Spoonbill. 

“Oh!” returned the Captain, 
after a slight pause, “I suspect — 
Chowser — he has somebody's 
luck and his own too!” 

“T think he must have mine,” 
said the Ensign, with a faint smile, 
as the alternations of the last 
night’s Blind Hookey came more 
vividly to hisremembrance. “What 
did I lose to you, Cushion?” he 
continued, in the hope that his 
memory had deceived him. 

The Captain’s pocket-book was 
out in an instant. 

“Sixty-five, my dear fellow; 
that was all. By-the-bye, Spoo- 
ney, I’m regularly hare up; can 
you letmehavethetin? Iwouldn’t 
trouble you, upon my soul, if I 
could possibly do without it, but 
I’ve got a heavy bill coming due 
to-morrow, and I can’t renew.” 

The Honourable Ensign sank 
back on his pillow, and groaned 
impotently. Rallying, however, 
from this momentary weakness, he 
raised his head, and after apostro- 
phaing the spirit of darkness as 

is best friend, exclaimed, “Ill 
tell you what it is, Cushion, I’m 


gota dump!” ; 

“Then you must fly a kite,” ob- 
served the Captain coolly. “No 
difficulty about that.” 

This was merely the repetition 
of counsel of the same friendly 
nature previously urged. ‘The 
shock was not greater, therefore, 
than the young man’s nerves could 
bear. 

“‘ How is it to be done?”’ asked 
the neophyte. 

“Qh, I think I can manage that 
for you. Yes,” pursued the Cap- 
tain, musing, “ Lazarus would let 
you have as much as you want, I 
dare say. His terms are rather 
high, to be sure; but then the cash 
is the thing. Heo ’ll take your ac- 
ceptance at once. Who will you 
get to draw the bill?” 

“Draw!” said the Ensign, in a 
state of some bewilderment. ‘I 
don’t understand these things — 
couldn’t you do it?” 

“Why,” replied the Captain, 
with an air of intense sincerity, 
“I’d do it for you with pleasure 
nothing would delight me 
more; but I promised my grand- 
mother, when first I entered the 
service, that [never would draw a 
bill as long as I lived; and as a 
man of honour, you know, anda 
soldier, I can’t break my word.” 

“But I thought you said you 
had a bill of your own coming due 
to-morrow,” observed the astute 
Spoonbill. 

“So I did,” said the Captain, 
taken rather aback in the midst of 
his protestations, ‘‘but then itisn’t 
— exactly — a thing of this sort; 
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it ’s a kind of a — bond — as it, have been worth their while to 


were — old even) 
estate down in 


‘matters — the) enter into the matter if it had; the 
incolnshire —/profit on the hundred pounds’ 


that I ’m clearing off. Besides,” | worth of gevelery: which Ensign 


he added, hurriedly, “there are|Spoonbil 


was required to take as 


plenty of fellows who ’ll do it for| part of the amount, would nothave 
you. There ’s young Brittles —/remunerated them sufficiently. 
the Manchester man, who joined} Guessing pretty accurately which 


just after you. I never saw any- 
body screw into baulk better than 
he does, except yourself — he ’s 
the one. Lazarus, I know, always 
prefers a young customer to an 
old one; knowing chaps, these 
Jews, arn’t they?” 

Captain Cushion’s last remark 
was, no doubt, a just one — but 
he might have applied the term to 
himself with little dread of dis- 
paragement; and the end of the 
conversation was, that it was 
agreed a bill should be drawn as 
proposed, *‘say for three hundred 
pounds,” the Captain undertaking 
to get the affair arranged, and re- 
lieving Spoonbill of all trouble, 
save that of “merely” writing his 
name across a bit of stamped 
paper. These points being settled, 
the Captain lett him, and the un- 
protected subaltern called for 
brandy and soda-water, by the aid 
of which stimulus he was enabled 
to rise and perform his toilette. 

Messrs. Lazarus and Sons were 
merchants who perfectly under- 
stood their business, and, though 
they started difficulties, were only 
too happy to get fresh birds into 
their net. They knew to a cer- 
tainty that the sum they were ask- 
ed to advance would not be re- 


way the money would go, they 
foresaw renewed applications, and 
long perspective of accumulating 
acceptances. Lord Pelican might 
be a needy nobleman; but he was 
Lord Pelican, and the Honourable 
George Spoonbill was his son; 
and if the latter did not succced to 
the title and family estates, which 
was by no means improbable, 
there was Lady Pelican’s settle- 
ment for division amongst the 
younger children. So they ad- 
vanced the money; that 1s to say, 
they produced a hundred and 
eighty pounds in cash, twenty they 
took for the accommodation (half 
of which found its way into the 
pocket of — never mind, we 
won't say anything about Captam 
Cushion’s private affairs), and the 
value of the remaining hundred 
was made up with a series of pins 
and rings of the most stunning 
magnificence. 

This was the Honourable En- 
sign Spoonbill’s first bill-trans- 
action, but, the ice once broken, 
the second and third soon follow- 
ed. He found it the pleasantest 
way in the world of raising money, 
and in a short time his affairs took 
a turn so decidedly commercial, 
that he applied the system to all 


paid at the end of the prescribed|his mercantile transactions. He 
three months: it would scarcely|paid his tailors after this fashion, 
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satisfied Messrs. Mildew and his 
upholsterers with negotiable pa- 
per, and did “bits of stiff” with 
Galloper, the horse-dealer, to a 
very considerable figure. Ie 
even became facetious, not to say 
inspired, by this great discovery ; 
for, amongst his papers, when they 
were afterwards overhauled by 
the official assignee — or some 
such fiscal dignitary, — a baccha- 
nalian song in manuscript was 
found, supposed to have been 
written about this period, the re- 
frain of which ran as follows: — 

“When creditors clamour, and cash fails 


the till, 
There is nothing so casy as giving a 
bill.” 


It needs no ghost to rise from 
the grave to prophesy the sequel 
to this mode of “raising the wind.” 
It is recorded twenty times a 
month in the daily papers, — now 
in the Bankruptcy Court, now in 
that for the Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors. Ensign Spoonbill’s 
career lasted about eighteen 
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logne-sur-Mer, where he culti- 
vated his moustaches, acquired a 
smattering of French, and an in- 
sight into the mystery of pigeon- 
shooting. For one or other of 
these qualifications — we cannot 
exactly say which — he was sub- 
sequently appointed atlaché to a 
foreign embassy, and at the pre- 
sent moment, we believe, is con- 
sidered one of those promising 
young men whose diplomatic skill 
will probably declare itself one of 
these days, by some stroke of 
finesse, which shall set all Europe 
by the ears. 

With respect to Colonel Tulip’s 
“crack” regiment, it went, as the 
saying is, “to the Devil.” The ex- 
posure caused by the affair of En- 
sign Spoonbill — the smash of 
Ensign Brittles, which shortly 
followed — the duel between 
Lieutenant Wadding and Captain 
Cushion, the result of which was a 
ball (neither “spot” nor “ plain,” 
but a bullet) through the head of 
the last-named gentleman, and a 


months, at the end of which pe-|few other trifles of a similar de- 
riod — not having prospered by/|scription, at length attracted the 


means of 
anticipate 
under the necessity of selling out 
and retiring to a continental resi- 
dence, leaving behind him debts, 
which were eventually paid, tothe 
tune of seven thousand, two hun- 
dred and fourteen pounds, seven- 
teen shillings, and tenpence three 
farthings, the vulgar fractions ha- 
ving their origin 1n the hair-split- 
ting occasioned by reduplication 
of interest. He chose for his 
abode the pleasant town of Bou- 


pane to the extent he|‘ serious notice 
— he found himself|Commander-in - Chief. 


of his Grace the 
It was 
significantly hinted to Colonel 
Tulip that it would be for the 
bencfit of the service in general, 
and that of the Hundredth in par- 
ticular, if he exchanged to half- 
pay, as the regiment required re- 
modelling. A smart Lieutenant- 
Colonel who had learnt something, 
not only of drill, but of discipline. 
under the hero of “Young Egypt,” 
in which country he had shared 
that general's laurels, was sent 
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down from the Horse Guards.;motion. It is not very long ago 
“Weeding” to a considerable ex-|that “The Highflyer,” “The 
tent took place; the Majors and} Tally-ho,” the Brighton “Age,” 
the Adjutant were replaced by/and the Shrewsbury “Wonder” 
more efficient men, and, to sum/boasted, in all the glory of red let- 
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up all, the Duke’s“Circular” came 


ters, their wonder-feat speed of 


out, laying down a principle of|ten miles an hour, — “York inone 


practical military education, while 
on service, which, if acted up to, — 
and there seems every reason to 
hope it will now be, — bids fair to 
make good officers of those who 
heretofore were merely idlers. It 
will also diminish the opportuni- 
ties for gambling, drinking, and 
bill- discounting, and substitute, 
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day;” ‘Manchester in_ twenty- 
four hours;”’ and so on. The same 
wall now tells the passer-by a dif- 
ferent tale, for we have Excursion 
Trains to all sorts of pleasant 
places at all sorts of low fares. 
“Twelve Hours to Paris’”’ is the 
burden of one placard, whilst an- 
other shows how “ Cologne on the 


for the written words on the/Rhine” may be reached intwenty- 


Q@ueen’s Commission, the real 
character of a soldier and a gen- 
tleman. 





four. 

Nor is this marvellous change in 
speed — this real economy of life 
— the only variation from old 
modes; for the cost in money of a 
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Ir the walls of London — the 
bill-stickers’ chosen haunt — 
could suddenly find a voice to tell 
their own history, we might have 
a few curious illustrations of the 
manners and customs — the fa- 
shions, fancies, and popular idols 
— of the English during the last half 
century, — from the days whena 
three feet blue bill was thought 
large enough to tell where Bona- 
parte’s victories might be read 
about, to the advent acres of fla- 
ring paper and print which an- 
nounce a Bal Masqué or a new 
Haymarket Comedy. One of the 
most startling contrasts of such a 
confession would refer to the an- 
nouncements about means of loco- 


cost of time. The cash which a 
few ‘years ago was required to go 
to York, will now take the tourist 
to Cologne. ‘The Minster ofthe 
one city is now, therefore, rivalled 
as a point for sight-seers by the 
Dom-Kirche of the other. When 
the South-Kastern Railway Com- 
pany offers to take the traveller, 
who will pay them about three 
pounds at London Bridge one 
night, and place him by the next 
evening on the banks of the Khine, 
— the excellent tendency is, that 
the summer holiday folks will ex- 
tend their notions of an excursion 
beyond the Channel. 

Sean. that makes the trip from 
London to Cologne so rapid and 
so cheap, does not stop there, but 
is ready now to bear the traveller 
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by railway to Brunswick, Hanover, 
Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, — nay, 
with one short gap, he may go all 
the way to Trieste, on the Adria- 
tic, by the iron road. Steam is 
ready also on the Rhine to carry 
him at small charge up thatstream 
towards Switzerland. Indeed, 
afloat by steamer and ashore by 
railway, the tourist who leaves 
London Bridge on aMonday night 
may well reach Basle by Thursday 
or Friday, seeing many things on 
his way, including the best scenery 
of the Rhine. The beautiful por- 
tion of the banks of that river 
forms but a small part of its entire 
length; indeed, on reaching Co- 
logne, thetravelleris disappointed 
to find so little that is remarkable 
in what he beholds on the banks 
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lies, as we have just said, between 
its junction with the picturesque 
Moselle at Coblenz and the small 
town of Bingen. Between those 
points it passes through hills and 
near mountains, whose sides and 
summits boast the castles and 
ruins so often painted and often 
sung; and these spots are now 
within the reach of the three 
pounds first-class railway ticket, 
now-a-days announced by placard 
on the walls and hoardings of 
London. 

Once on a Rhine steamer, and 
Switzerland is within easy reach. 

On our table, as we write, lies 
the second edition of a volume* 
written by the physician to the 
Queen’s Household, Dr. Forbes, 
showing how a month may be em- 





of the famous stream. It is not till) ployed in Switzerland. He adopt- 
he ascends many miles higher that;ed the South Eastern Railway 
he feels repaid forhis journey. Phe) plan, and, starting by a mail train 
scenery lies between Coblenz and sat half-past eight in the evening 
Bingen, and in extent bears some|of the 3rd of August, found him- 
such proportion to the whole|self and companions on the next 
length of the river as would the| evening looking from the window 
banks of the Thames from Chelsea| of an hotel onthe Rhine. Steam 
to Richmond to the entire course | and a week placed him in Switzer- 
of our great river, from its rise injland. Here railways must be no 
Gloucestershire to its junction /longer reckoned on, and the tou- 
with the sea. In addition to the |rist, if he be in search of health, 
part just named, there are some/may try what pedestrian exercise 
tew other points where the Rhine! will do forhim. This the Doctor 
is worth seeing, — such as the fall} strongly recommends; and,follow- 
at Schaffhausen, — but Switzer-|ing his own prescription, we find 
land may claim this as one of dis; him — though a sexagenarian — 
attractions. It isa fine river from | making capital way; now as a pe- 
Basle, even down through the|destrian, anon on horseback, and 
Dutch rushes and flats to the sea;|then again on foot, only adopting 
but, with all its reputation, there/a carriage when there was good 
is only a morsel of the Rhine/reason for such assistance. He 
worth going to look at, and that * “The Physician’s Holiday.” 
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describes the country, as all do; beauties emulate those of the 
who have been through it, as a'heavens! Day by day, during 
land of large and good inng, well'summer in Switzerland, such 
stored with luxurious edibles and enjoyments are at hand. One 
drinkables. Against a too free traveller may choose one route, 
use of them, he doctor-like gives'and another another; for there 
a medical hint or two, and goes|are many and admirable changes 
somewhat out of his way, perhaps,;to be rung upon the roads to be 
to show how much better the wa-jtaken. Dr. Forbes, for instance, 
ters of the mountains may be than| went from Basle to Schaffhausen, 
the wine. Indeed the butter, the thence to Zurich, and, steaming 
honey, the milk, the cheese, and over a part of the lake, made for 
the melted snows of Switzerland | Zug, and thence to the Rigi. He 
win his warmest praises. The|returned to the Zurich-See, and 
bread is less fortunate; but its|then went to Wallenstadt, Chur, 
inferiority, and many other small’and the Via Mala. Jad he to 
discomforts, are overlooked and} shorten his trip without great loss 
almost forgotten in his enjoying | of the notable scenes, he might, 
admiration of what he found good having first reached Lucerne, have 
on his way amidst the mountain left that place for Meyringen, and 
valleys and breezy passes of his | then pursued bis subsequent way 
route. The bracing air, the bril-| by the line of the lakes, visiting 
liant sky, the animating scenes,;the various glorious points in 
the society of emulous and cheer-|their neighbourhood that chal- 
ful companions, and, above all,|lenged his attention — Grindel- 
the increased corporeal exercise;wald, Schreckhorn,  Lauter- 
soon produce achange inthe mind} brunnen, Unterseen, and so on 
and the body, inthe spiritsand the) to Thun; then by the pass of the 
stomach of the tourist. (gemmi to Leuk, and, from there, 

What a marvellous change it is to what is described by our author 
for a smoke-dried man who for|as the gem of his whole Swiss ex- 





months, perhaps years, has been| perience — the Niffelberg, and 
“in populous cities pent,” to es-|the view at Monte Rosa: — 
cape from his thraldom, and find “Sitting there, up in mid- 


himself far away from his drud-| heaven, as it were, on the smooth, 
geries and routines up amongst, warm ledge of our rock; in one of 
the mountains and tie lakes: and/the sunniest noons of a summer 
surrounded by the most magnifi-| day; amid air cooled by the ele- 
cent scenes in nature; where he| vation and the perfect exposure 
sees in all its glory that which a tothe most delicious temperature; 
townsinan seldom gets aglimpse of under asky of therichest blue, and 
— a sunrise in its greatest beauty ;|cither cloudless, or only here and 
and where sunsets throw a ihe there gemmed with those acrial 
over the earth, which makes its!and sun-bright cloudlets which 
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but enhance its depth; with the,I here repeat my opinion in cool 
oldfield of vision, from the valley} blood, that had I been brought 
at our feet to the horizon, filled|hither blindfolded from London, 
with majestic shapes of every|had had my eyes opened but fora 
variety of form, and of a purity|single hour on this astonishing 
and brilliancy of whiteness which | panorama, and had been led back 
left all common whiteness dull; —|1n darkness as I came, [ should 
we seemed to feel as if there could | have considered the journey, with 
beno other mental mood but that of|all its privations, well repaid by 


an exquisite yet cheerful serenity— 
a sort of delicious abstraction, or 
absorption of our powers, in one 
grand, vague, yet most luxurious 
peorcepiian of Beauty and Love- 
iness. 

“At another time — it would 
almost seem at the same time, so 
rapid was the alternation from 
mood to mood —the immeasurable 
vastness and majesty of the scene, 
the gigantic bulk of the individual 
mountains, the peaks towering 80 
far beyond the level of our daily 
earth, as to seem more belonging 
to the sky than to it, our own ele- 
vated and isolated station hemmed 
in on every side by untrodden 
wastes and impassable walls of 
snow, and, above all, the utter 
silence, and the absence of every 
indication of life and living things 
— suggesting the thought that the 
foot of man had never trodden, 
and never would tread there : these 
and other analogous ideas would 
excite a tone of mind entirely 
different — solemn, awful, me- 
lancholy.... 

“T said at the time, and [I still 
feel disposed to believe, that the 
whole earth has but few scenes 
that can excel it in grandeur, in 
beauty, and in wonderfulness of 


what I saw.”’ 

Having seen this crowning glory 
of mountain scenery, the tourist 
intent only one a short trip might 
adopt one of many variations for 
his return to Basle. If on going 
out he had missed any bright spot, 
he should see it on his way back. 
He must remember: 

Interlachen, one of the sweetest 
spots in all Switzerland, which, 
though only about four miles in 
extent, affords a perfect specimen 
of a Swiss valley in its best form. 

The Lake of Thun, inferior to 
that of Wallenstadt in grandeur, 
and to that of Lucerne in beauty, 
but superior to the Lake of Zurich 
in both; and in respect to the view 
from it, beyond all these; none of 
them having any near or distant 
prospect comparable to that look- 
ing back, where the snowy giants 
of the Oberland, with the Jung- 
frau, and hersilverhorng, are seen 
over the tops of the nearer moun- 
tains. 

The “show glacier’? of the 
Rosenlaui, which is so easy of 
access. 

The view from the Hotel of the 
Jungfrau on the Wengern Alp. 

The lake scenery near Alpnach. 

All these points should bemade 


ayery kind. I thought then, andicither out or home. They are 
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not likely to be forgotten by the 
tourist when once seen. Onthe 
pilgrimage to these wonders of 


nature, the other peculiarities of 


the country and its people will be 
observed, and amongst them the 
frequency of showers and the po- 
pularity of umbrellas; the great 
division of landed property; the 

reater number of begyars in the 

omanist as Compared with the 
Protestant Cantons, and the better 
cultivation of the latter; the nu- 
merous spots of historical in- 
terest, as Morgarten, Sempach, 
Naefels; where the Swiss have 
fought for the liberty they enjoy 
(to say nothing of the dramatic 
William Tell, and his defeat of 
the cruel Gesler); the fruitfulness 
and number of Swiss orchards 
(which give us our grocers’ 
“French plums”), the excellent 
flavour of Alpine strawberries and 
cream; the scarcity of birds; and 
the characteristic sounds of the 
Swiss horn, the Ranz des Vaches, 
and the night chaunts of the watch- 
men. 

On the map attached to Dr. 
_Forbes’s volume are the dates, 
jotted down, when our traveller 
entered Switzerland, at Basle, and 
when he left it on his return to 
smoke and duty in London. Here- 
ached the land of mountains and 
lakes on the 11th of August; he 
quittedit onthe 12th ofSeptember; 
four days afterwards he was being 
bothered at the Custom-House at 
Blackwall. The last words of his 
book are these: —“In accordance 
with a principle kept constantly 
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ticulars of the Holiday now con- 
cluded, viz. to give to those who 
may follow the same or a similar 
track, such economical and finan- 
cial details as may be useful to 
them, I may here state that the 
total expenses of the tour — from 
the moment of departure to that 
of return — was, as near as may 
be, One Guinea per diem to each of 
the travellers.” 

The thousands of young gentle- 
men with some leisure and small 
means, who are in the habit of 
getting rid of both in unhealthy 
amusements, need hardly be told 
that a winter’s abstinence from 
certain modes and places of en- 
tertainment would be more than 
rewarded by a single summer ho- 
liday spent after the manner of 
Dr. Forbes and his younger com- 
panions. No very heroic self- 
denial is necessary; and the com- 
pensation — in health, higher and 
more intense enjoyment, and the 
best sort of mental improvement 
— is incalculable. 

What we have here described 
is an expensive proceeding com- 
pared with the cheap contract trips 
which are constantly diverging 
from the Metropolis, toevery part 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and to all attainable places on the 
Continent. These, so far ag we 
are able to learn, have hitherto 
been well conducted; and al- 
though the charges for every pos- 
sible want — from the platform 
of the London Terminus back 
again to the same spot, are mar- 
vellously moderate — the specu- 


in view while writing out the par-|lations, from their frequent re- 
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petition, appear to have been|have shown meinwhatamiserable 


remunerative to the projectors. 





CHRISTOPHER SHRIMBLE 
ON THE “DECLINE OF ENG- 
LAND.” 


To Mr. Ledru Rollin. 
Sir, 

I generally believe everything 
that is going to happen; and as it 
is a remarkable fact that every- 
thing that is going to happen is of 
a depressing nature, I undergo a 
good deal of anxiety. I am very 
careful of myself (taking a variety 
of patent medicines, and paying 
particular attention to the wea- 
ther), but I am not strong. I 
think my weakness is principally 
on my nerves, which have been a 
good deal shaken in the course of 
my profession as a practising at- 
torney; in which Ihave met with 
a good deal to shock them; but 
from which, I beg leave most 
cheerfully to acquaint you, I have 
retired. 

Sir, Iam certain you are a very 
remarkable public gentleman, 
though you have the misfortune 
to be French. I am convinced 
hes know what is goingto happen, 

ecause you describe it in your 
book on “The Decline of Eng- 
land,” insuchan alarming manner. 
Ihave read your book and, Sir, I 
am sincerely obliged to you for 
what you have made me suffer; I 
re very miserable and very grate- 
ul. 

You have not only opened up a 
particularly dismal future, but you 


condition we, here, (I mean in 
Tooting, my place of abode, and 
the surrounding portion of the 
British Empire) are at this present 
time; though really I was not 
aware of it. 

I suppose that your chapter on 
the law of this land is the result of 
a profound study of the statutes at 
large and the “Reports of Cases 
argued,” &c.; forstudents of your 
nation do not take long for that 
sort of thing, and you have been 
amongst us at least three months. 
In the course of your “reading 
up” you must doubtless have per- 
used the posthumous reports of 
J. Miller, Q. C. (Queen’s Come- 
dian). There you doubtless 
found the cause of Hammer v. 
Tongs, which was an action of. 
tort tried before Gogg, C.J. Flam- 
facer (Serjeant) — according to 
the immortal reporter of good 
things — stated his case on behalf 
of the plaintiff so powerfully, that 
before he could get to the pero- 
ration, said plaintiff’s hair stood 
on end, tears rolled down his 
cheeks in horror and pity at his 
own wrongs, and he exclaimed, 
while wringing his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, *‘ Good gracious! That 
villain Tongs! What a terrific 
box on my ear it must have been! 
To think that a man may be al- 
see murdered without knowing 
it!’ 

T am Hammer, and vou, Mr. 
Rollin, are Tongs. Your book 
made my ears to tingle quite as 
sharply as if you had actually 
boxed them. I must, however, in 
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justice to the little hair that Time 


has left me, positively state that, 
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candle out the othernight, 


putm 
bout of your portrait of 


and t 


even while I was perusing your/Britannia, I quite shook; and 


most powerful passages, it showed 


no prope or the perpendicu- 
Jar. felt very nervous for all 
that; for still — although I could 
hardly believe that a French gen- 
tleman residing for a few months 
in the neighbourhood of Leicester 
Square, London, could possibly 
obtain a thorough knowledge, 
either from study or personal ob- 
servation, of the political, legisla- 
tive, agricultural, agrarian, prela- 
tical, judicial, colonial, commer- 
cial, manufacturing, social, and 
educational systems and condition 
of this empire — yet, from the un- 

ualificd manner in which you de- 
liver yourself upon all these 
branches, I cannot choose but 
hink that your pages must, like 
certain fictions, be at least founded 
on some fact; that to have con- 
cocted your volume — of smoke — 
there must be some fire some- 
where, Or is it only the smell of it? 

For, Sir, even an alarm of fire is 
unpleasant; and, to an elderly 

entleman with a very small stake 
in the country (prudently inserted 
in the three per cent. consols), 
reading of the dreadful things 
which you say are to happen to 
one’s own native land is exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable, especially at 
night; when “in silence nl in 
gloom” one broods over one’s 
miseries, personal and national; 
when, in fact, your or any one 
else’s béte noire is apt to get po- 
lished off with a few extra Eachies 


of blacking. Bless me! when I/kil 


when I lay down I could almost 
fancy her shadow on the wall. 
Even now I see her looking un- 
commonly sickly, in spite of the 
invigorating propertics of the 
waves she so constantly “‘rules;”’ 
the trident and shield—her “sup- 

orters” for ages — can hardly 

eep her up. Grief, and fore- 
bodings of the famine which you 
promise, has made her dwindle 
down from Great to Little Britain. 
The British Lion at her feet is in 
the last stage of consumption; in 
such a shocking state of collapse, 
that he will soon be in a condi- 
tion to jump out of his skin; but 
you do not point out the Ass who 
is to jump into it. 

Fortunately for my peace I 
found, on reading a little further, 
that this is not Britannia as she is, 
but Britannia seen by you, “asin 
a glass darkly’? — as she 18 to be 
— when some more of her blood 
has been sucked by a phleboto- 
mising Oligarchy and State-pen- 
sionary; by an ogreish Cotton 
lordocracy; by a sanguinary East 
India Company, whose ‘atrocious 
creediness caused ten millions of 
Indians to perish in a month;” 
by the servile Parsonocracy, who 
‘read their sermons, in order that 
the priest may be able to place his 
discourse before the magistrate, 
if he should be suspected of ha- 
ving preached anything contrary to 
law; by the Landlords, whose 
oppressions cause labourers to 

one another “to get a pre- 
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mium upon death;” and by ava-j|than three billions six hundred 
riety of other national leeches, | millions francs, and this revenue 
which your imagination presents|of the mother-country is almost 
to our view with the distinctness|doubled by the value of similar 
of the monsters in a drop of|produce in its colonies and depen- 
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Thames water seen through a|dencies. 


solar microscope. 

_ But, Sir, as Mr. Hammer said, 
“to think that a man may be al- 
most murdered without knowing 


Her industry, her com- 
merce, and her manufactures, 
create a property superior to the 
primal land-productions, and all 
owing to her inexhaustible mines, 


it!” and so, Jsay, (one trial of|her natural wealth, and her admi- 


your book will prove the fact) may 
a whole parish — such as Tooting 
— or an entire country — such as 
England. If it had not been for 
your book I should not have had 
the remotest notion that “ English 
society is about to fall with a fear- 
ful crash.”’ Society at large, so 
far as I can observe it (at Tooting, 
and elsewhere), seems to be quite 
innocent of ils impending fate; 
and if one may judge from ap- 
pearances (but then you say, we 
may not), — we are rather better 
off than usual just now: indeed, 
when you paint Britannia as she is 
at the present writing, she makes 
a rather fat and jolly portrait than 
otherwise In your “Exposition” 
(for 1850) you say: “The problem 
18 not to discover whether England 
is great, but whether her greatness 
can endure.” In admitting, in 
the handsomest manner possible, 
that England 7s great, you go on 
to say, that “ Great Britain, which 
18 only two hundred leagues long, 
and whose soil is far from equal 
to that of Aragon or Lombardy, 
draws every year from its agricul- 
ture, by a skilful cultivation and 
the breeding of animals, a re- 


rable system of circulation by four- 
score and six canals, and seventy 
lines of railway. The total re- 
venue of England then amounts 
to upwards of twelve billion 
francs. Her power amongst the 
nations is manifest by the number 
and greatness of her fleets and of 
her domains. In Europe she pos- 
sesses, besides her neighbour- 
islets, Heligoland,Gibraltar,Malta, 
and the Ionian Islands; in Asia, 
she holds ritish Hindostan with 
its tributaries, Ceylon, and her 
compulsory allies of the Punjab 
and of Scinde — that is to say, 
almost a world; in Africa she 
claims Sierra Leone with its de- 

endencies, the Isle of France, 
Soychielles, Fernandez Po, the 
Cape of Good Hope and Saint 
Tieleaa: in America, she possess- 
es Upper and Lower Canada, 
Cape Brion , the Lesser Antilles, 
the Bermudas, Newfoundland, 
Lucays, Jamaica, Dominica, Gui- 
ana, the Bay of Honduras, and 
Prince Edward's Island; lastly, in 
Oceania, she has Van Dieman’s 
Land, Norfolk Island, Nova 
Scotia, Southern Australia; and 
these hundred nations make up 


venue which amounts to more|for her more than one hundred 
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and fifty millions of subjects, in-/Londoners can afford to enjoy 


cluding the twenty-seven to 
twenty-eight millions of the three 
mother kingdoms. As to her 
mercantile marine, two details 
will suftice to make it known; she 
has about thirty thousand sailing- 
vessels and steamers, without 
counting ber eight thousand co- 
lonial ships; and in one year she 
exports six or seven hundred mil- 
lions of cotton stuffs, which makes 
for a single detail an account 
beyond the sum total of all the 
manufacturing exportation of 
France.” 

But now for the plague spot! 
All this territory, and power, and 
commercial activity is, yousay, our 
ruin; all this wealth 1s precisely 
our pauperism; all this happiness 
is our misery. What Montesquieu 
says, and you Mr. Ledru Rollin 
indorse with your unerring im- 
primatur, must be true: — “The 
fortune of maritime empires can- 
not be long, for they only reign 
by the oppression of the nations, 
and while they extend themselves 
abroad, they are undermining 
themselves within.” 

Upon my word, Mr. Rollin, this 
looks very likely: and when you 
see your neighbours gaily prome- 
nading Regent Street; when you 
hear of the “Lion of Waterloo”’ 
(at whom you are so obliging as to 
say in your Preface, you have no 
wish ‘to fire a spent ball”’) giving 
his usual anniversary dinner to 
the usual number of guests, and 
with his usual activity stepping off 
afterwards to a ball; when you 


themselves at Epsom Races; and 
that throughout the country there 
is Just now more enjoyment and 
less grumbling than there has been 
for years, I can quite understand 
that your horror at the innocent 
disregard thus evinced at the tre- 
mendous “blow up” that is co- 
ming, must be infinitely more real 
than that of Serjeant Flamfacer. 
‘Alas!”? you exclaim with that 
“profound emotion” with which 

our countrymen are so often 
afilicted; “Government returns 
inform me that during the past 
yearknglish pauperism has decrea- 
sed eleven per cent., and that 
the present demand for labour in 
the inanufacturing districts nearly 
equals the supply? ‘The culmina- 
ting point is reached; destruction 
must follow!” 

Heavens! Mr. Rollin, I tremble 
with you. The plethora of pro- 
sperity increases, and will burst 
the sooner! We, eating, drinking, 
contented, trafficking, stupid, re- 
volution-hating, spiritless, English 
people, “are undermining our- 
selves within.” We are gorging 
ourselves with National prosperity 
to bring on a National dyspepsia, 
and will soon fall asleep under the 
influence of a national night- 
mare! Horrible! the more 80 
because 

‘Alas! unconscious of their fate, 

The Httle victims play.” 

Now, Sir, I wish to ask you 
calinly and candidly, if there zs any 
fire at the bottom of your volumes 
of smoke? or have you read our 


are told that a hundred thousand!records, and seen our country 
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through a flaming pair of Red 
Spectacles, that has converted 
everything within their range into 

Raw-Head-and-Bloody-Bones? 
Indeed I hope it is so; for 
though I am very much obliged to 
you for putting us on our guard, 
ou have made me very miserable. 
This is the worst shock of all. 
With my belief in “ what is going 
to happen,” I have led but a dog- 
life of it, ever since I retired from 
that cat-and-dog life, the Law. 
First, the Reform Bill was to ruin 
us out of hand; then, the farmers 
threatened us with what was going 
to happen in consequence of Free 
Trade; and that was bad enough, 
for it was starvation —no less. 
What was going to happen if the 
Navigation Laws were repealed, I 
dare not recall. Now we are to 
be swept off the face of the carth 
if we allow letters to be sorted on 
a Sunday. But these are compa- 
rative trifles to what you, Mr. h., 
assert is going to happen, what- 
ever we do or don’t do. However, 
1 am resolved on one thing —J 
won’t be in at the death, or rather 
with the death. I shall pull up my 
little stake in Capel Court, and re- 
tire to some quiet corner of the 
world, such as the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, the foot of Mount Vesu- 

vius, or Chinese Tartary. 
Your’s truly, 
CnrisTOrHER SHRIMBLE. 
Paradise Row, Tooting. 
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A DAY IN A PAUPER 
PALACE. 


In some states of English ex- 
istenceRuin isthe road to Fortune. 
Falstaff threatened to make a com- 
modity of his wounds; the well 
attested disaster of a begging let- 
ter writer confers upon him an in- 
come; the misfortune of a thief 
— that of being captured — occa- 
sionally ends in a colonial estate, 
and a carriage and pair; both the 
better assured if he can tell a 
good story of misfortunes, and is 
hypocrite enough to commence as 
a Pentonville “model.” In Man- 
chester the high road to fortune 
is to be born a pauper; should 
especially orphanhood, either by 
death or desertion, ensue. 

At the easy distance of fivemiles 
from the great Cotton Capital, on 
the road to the great Cotton Port, 
through shady lanes and across 
verdant meadows, is the village of 
Swinton. At its entrance, on a 
»leasing elevation, stands a build- 
ing which 1s generally mistaken 
for a wealthy nobleman’s resi- 
dence. The structure is not only 
elegant but extensive; it is in the 
Tudor style of architecture, with 
a frontage of four-hundred and 
fifty feet. Itis studded with more 
than a hundred windows, each 
tier so differing in shape and size 
from the others as to prevent 
monotonous uniformity. Two 
winding flights of steps in the 
centre lead to a handsome en- 
trance hall, above which rise two 
lofty turrets to break the outline 
‘of the extensive roof. The depth 
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of the cdifice is great — its whole 
proportions massive. Pleasure- 
gardens and play-grounds sur- 
round it. In front an acre anda 
half of flower-beds and grass-plots 
are intersected by broad gravel- 
walks and a carriage-drive. Some 
more of the land is laid out for 
vegetables. Beyond is a meadow, 
and the whole domain is about 
twenty-two acres in extent; all in 
good, some in picturesque, culti- 
vation. 

The stranger gazing upon the 
splendid brick edifice, with its 
surrounding territory, issurprised 
when he is told that it is not the 
seat of an ancient Dukedom; but 
that it is a modern palace for 
pauper children. He is not sur- 
prised when he hears that it cost 
60,0001. 

The contemplation of sump- 
tuous arrangements of this nature 
for the benefit of helpless penury, 
naturally engenders an argument: 
—is it quite fair to the industrious 
poor that the offspring of paupers 
should be placed in a better 
position than that of his own? — 
that these should have better in- 
struction, be better fed, and 
better clothed?—that a premium 
should thus be put upon the 
neglect of their children by 
vicious parents; while, there is no 
helping hand held out to the in- 
dustrious and virtuous for the 
pee training of their children: 
so that the care of their offspring 
by the latter is, by comparison, a 
misfortune; while desertion or 
neglect by the former is a blessing 
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dox can be justly applied, that 
Their Ruin is the Making of them. 

Thatis one sideof the argument. 
The other stands thus; ought the 
misdeeds of parents to be visited 
on theirinnocent children? should 
pauper and outcast infants be 
neglected so as to become pests to 
Society,or shall they be so trained 
ag to escape the pauperspirit, and 
make amends to Society for the 
bad citizenship of their parents, 
by their own persevering industry, 
economy, and prudence in mature 
life? Common sense asks, does 
the State desire good citizens or 
bad? If good ones, let her manu- 
facture them; and if she can do so 
by the agency of such establish- 
ments as that of Swinton, at not 
too great a cost, let us not be too 
critical as to her choice of the raw 
material. . 

In order to see whether the 
Swinton establishment fulfils this 
mission we solicited a gentleman 
qualified for the task to visit it; 
and from his information we have 
drawn up the following account: — 

Having, he says, passed through 
the entrance hall, we chatted for 
a time with the chaplain, who is at 
the head of the establishment. 
From hin we learnt that there are 
in the institution six hundred and 
thirty children, of whom three 
hundred and five are orphans, and 
one hundred and twenty-four 
deserted by their parents. Be- 
sides the chaplain there is a head 
master, a medical officer, aRoman 
Catholic priest, @ governor and 
matron, six schoolmasters and 


to theirs, to whom Garrick’s para-|four schoolmistresses, with a 
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numerous staff of subordinate,school in another particular. On 
officials, male and female, in-|two sides grew several currant 
cluding six nurses, and teachers |trees, on which the fruit 1s allowed 
of divers trades. The salaries|to ripen without any protection. 
and wages of the various officers} Though some of the scholars are 
and servants amount to about|/very young, there do not occur 
1800/. a year, exclusive of the cost| above two or three cases of unlaw- 
of their board which the greater/ful plucking per annum. The ap- 
number enjoy also. propriate punishment of delin- 
We went into the play-ground|] quents is for them to sit and see 
of the junior department, where|the rest of their school-fellows 
more than a hundred and fifty|enjoy, on a day appointed, a treat 
children were assembled. Some/of fresh ripe fruit, whilst they are 
were enjoying themselves in the|debarred from all participation. 
sanshine, some were playing at| The personal appearance of the 
marbles, others were fescue pupils was not prepossessing. 
cheerfully. These children ranged! Close cropping the hair may be 
from four to seven years of age.|necessary at the first admission of a 
There are some as young as a|boy, but surely is not needed after 
year and a halfin the schoo]. The} children have been for some time 
yreater number were congregated|trained in the establishment, in 
at one end of the yard, earnestly|habits of cleanliness. The tailors 
watching the proceedings of the|of the establishment (its elder 
master who was giving fresh water/inmates), are evidently no re- 
to three starlings in cages that)specters of persons. Measuring 
stood on the ground. One very)is utterly repudiated, and the style 
young bird was enjoying an airing|in vogue is the comic or incon- 
on the gravel. I'wo others were|gruous. The backs of the boys 
erched on a cask. The master in-; seemed to be Dutch-built; their 
formed usit was apart of his system) legs seemed cased after Turkish 
to instruct his charges in kindness |patterns; while the front view was 
to animals by example. He found of Falstaffian proportions, some 
that the interest whichthe children)of the trousers are too short for 
took in the animals and in hispro-|the legs, and some of the legs 
ceedings towards them, was of,too short for the trousers. The 
service in impressing lessons ofjgirls are better dressed. Amongst 
benevolence among them towards them are some of prepossessing 
each other. The practical lessons, faces, intelligent appearance, and 
taught by the master’s personal’ pleasing manners. Hees and there 
attention to his feathered fa-;may be discerned, however, va- 
vourites, outweighed, he thought, cancy of look, and inaptness to 
the theoretic inconsistency of con- learn. Among the boys, some- 
fining birds in cages. times, occurs a face not quite 
The play- ground is a training clean enough, and a shirt collar 
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that seems to have suffered too 
long a divorce from the wash-tub. 

During the time we spent in 
the play-ground, sundry chubby 
urchins came up to the master 
with small articles which they 
had found; it being the practice 
to impress on each, that nothing 
found belongs to the finder unless, 
after due inquiry, no owner can 
be discovered. One _ brought 
something looking like liquorice; 
another produced a halfpenny, 
which the master appropriated. 
Perhaps, the master fad dropped 


the halfpenny to test the honesty of|them. 


some of his pupils. One little 
fellow was made happy by permis- 
sion to keep a aarble which he 
had picked up. 

The children obeyed the sum- 
mons to school with pleasing 
alacrity. ‘This is owing partly to 
the agreeable mode of tuition 
adopted, and in some measure to 
the fact that the lessons are not 
allowed to become tedious and 
oppressive. As soon as any parties 
give unequivocal signs of weari- 
ness, either there is some playful 
relaxation introduced, or such 
children are sent into the play- 
ground. On the present occasion, 
as soon as the master applied his 
mouth to a whistle, away trooped 
the children in glad groups to an 
unte-room. Here, arranged in 
five or six rows, boys and girls 
intermixed stood with eyes fixed 
on the master, awaiting his signals. 
At the word of command, each 
alternate row faced to the right, 
the others to the left, and filed off, 
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suitable tune; their young voices 
blending in cheerful harmony, 
while they kept time by clapping 
their hands, and by an occasional 
emphatic stamp of the foot. 

o enliven the routine of school 
duties, the master’s cur takes part 
inthem. He is a humorous dog, 
with an expressive countenance, 
and a significant wag of the tail. 
In the intervals of lessons, his 
duty — which is also his plea- 
sure — consists In Jumping over 
the benches or threading the 
labyrinths of little legs under 
Now he darts with wild 
glee into a spelling class; now he 
rushes among an alphabet group, 
and snarls a lay fal “p-per-r,’” ag 
if to teach the true pronunciation 
of the canine letter; now heclimbs 
up behind a seated urchin, puts 
his forepaws on the favourite’s 
shoulders, and, with a knowing 
look towards the master, recom- 
mends his friend for promotion to 
a monitorship. 

It was surprising to find that 
the pupils took not the slightest 
notice of the antics of the master’s 
dog. They heeded nothing but 
their lessons; but we learned that 
the dog was apart of the discipline. 
Ile accustomed the children to 
startling eccentricities and un- 
expected sounds: he presented a 
small, extrancous, but wholesome 
difficulty in the pursuit of Know- 
ledge. He, and the currant bush, 
the pretty treasure-troves, and 
other contrivances, were inten- 
tional temptations which the 
children were trained to resist. 


accompanying their march with a| We beg very pointedly to recom- 
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mend the study of these facts to 
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‘¢What ought we to do in return 


the attention of the inventors and| for his goodness?” 


advocates of the Pentonville Mo- 
del system. They involve an im- 
portant principle, ——and a prin- 


“Praise him!” 
‘“‘Let us praise him, then,” add- 
ed the master. And the children, 


ciple equally applicable to adults|/all together, repeated and then 


as to children. 
the young, or the penitence of the 
criminal, which result from a 
system depriving the pupil of 
every possible temptation to do 
otherwise than right, will assuredly 
lapse into vice when incentives 
to it are presented. Exil exists 
very plentifully in this world, and 
it must be recognised and dealt 
with; if is not by concealing it 
from the young but by teaching 
him to resist it that we do wise. It 
must at the same time beadmitted 
that the principle can be carried 
too far; and if the master did 
intentionally drop the halfpenny, 
it was exactly there that he pushed 
his excellent principle too far. 

The teaching of the juniors is 
conducted mainly vivd voce; for 
the mass of them are under six 
yearsof age. The class was opened 
thus: 

“What day is this?” 

Monday.” 

‘What sort of a day is it?” 

“Very fine.” 

‘Why is it a fine day?” 

‘‘ Because the sun shines, and it 
does not rain.” 

“Ts rain a bad thing, then?” 

“No.” 

“What is it useful for?” 

‘To make the flowers and the 


fruit rrow.”’ 
6 osendsrain and sunshine ?”’ 
6¢ God.”’ 


The morals of|{sung a part of the 149th Psalm. — 


A lesson on morals succeeded, 
which evidently interested the 
children. It was partly in the 
form of a tale told by the master. 
A gentleman who was kind to the 

oor, went to visit in gaol a boy 
imprisoned for crime. The re- 
straint of the gaol, and the shame 
of the boy, were so described, as 
toimpress the children with strong 
interest. Then the boy’s crime 
was traced to disobedience, and 
the excellence of obedience to 
teachers and parents was shown. 
The fact that punishment comes 
outof, and follows our own actions 
was enforced by another little 
story. 

By this time some of the very 
young children showed be aed 
of lassitude. One fat little mortal 
had fallen asleep; and this class 
was consequently marshalled for 
dismissal, and as usual marched 
out singing, to play for a quarter 
of an hour. . 

A lesson in reading was now ad- 
ministered to a class of older chil- 
dren. For facilitating this achieve- 
ment, generally so difficult, the 
master has introduced the phonic 
system, in some degree according 
to a mode of his own, by which 
means even the youngest children 
make remarkable progress. We 
need not discuss it here. 

The scene the schoolroom, du- 
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ring the reading lesson, eel Seale system was adopted. A pupil 
was remarkable. Groups of four!stood out on a platform — the ob- 
or five little fellows were gathered|served of all observers — to be 
in various parts of the room before} questioned and cross-questioned 
a reading-card, one acting as/by his or her schoolteilow, like a 
monitor; who was sometimes aj witness in a difficultlaw case, until 
girl. It was a pleasing sight to see| supplanted by a pupil who could 
half-a-dozen children seated or|/answer better. A degree of pi- 
kneeling in a circleround the same| quancy was thus imparted to the 
book, their heads almost mecting| proceeding, which caused the at- 
in the centre, in their earnestness| tention of the pupils not to flag for 
to see and hear, while the monitor|a moment. One girl, with red 
pointed quickly with the finger to|hair and bright eyes, weathered a 
the word which each in succession|storm of questions bravely. A 
was to pronounce. All seemed|sample of the queries put by these 
alert, and the eyes of the monitors! young inquisitors, will show the 
kindled with intelligence. Mean-|range of subjects necessary to be 
while the master was busied in‘known about. What are the 
passing from one class to another,|/months of spring? What animal 
listening to the manner in which} cuts down atree, and where does 
the pronunciation was caught, or|it live? Which are the Cinque 
the correctness with which the|Ports? What planet is nearest the 
rapid combination of letters and|sun? What is the distance from 
syllables was made. Sometimes} Manchester to Lancaster? How 
he stayed a few minutes with aclass| high is St. Paul’s Cathedral? What 
to give aid, then proceeded to/are the names of the common 
another; and occasionally, on{metals? What causes water to rise 
finding by a few trials, that a boy|and become clouds? 
was quite familiar with thework of| One urchin who could scarcely 
his class, he would remove him to|be seen over the head of another, 
another more advanced. These,;and who was evidently of a me- 
transfers were frequent. teorological turn of mind, bawled 
In an adjoining room were as-|out in 4 peculiarly sedate and mea- 
sembled, under the care of the|sured manner, 
schoolmaster’s wife, some of the} ‘What does the wind do?” 
tnore advanced scholars. One| To have answered the question 
class in this room was particularly|fully would have taken a day, 
interesting — a class composed of|but a single answer satisfied the 
the monitors who receive extra in-| querist, and was of a sanitary cha- 
struction in order to fit them for|racter. 
their duties. ‘“‘ The wind,” replied the female 
‘After an interval the whole at-| Rufus, ‘‘cools us in summer and 
tended a class for general know-|blows away the bad air.” An 
ledge: in this the mutual instruc-| agreeable enough answer as we sat 
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in the middle of the schoolroom, chiefly by young tailors and cob- 
on a hot day, when the thermo-|blers. A strict account is kept of 
meter was seventy - one degrees in|all manufactured articles and of 
the shade, and a pleasant breeze |their cost; and we learnt that a 
stealing throughthe open windows |boy’s suit of fustian (labour in- 
occasionally fanned our warm)cluded) costs 4s. 10)d.; a cirl’s 
cheeks. This concluded our visit} petticoat 12}d.; and that the ave- 
to the junior department. rage weekly cost of clothing worn 
Meanwhile, the education of the|by the children was estimated at 
elder children was proceeding in| 31d. per head — making 15s. 2d. 
other parts of the building. The/for the wearing apparel of each 
lessons of the senior sections are| child per year. This may be taken 
conducted in a much quieter{as a commentary on the “slop 
manner than those of the junior| work” prices to which public at- 
classes; even in & way which some |tention has been so forcibly drawn 
persons would consider tame and/of late. 
uninteresting. This quictude was,} In all theindustrial sections, the 
however, more than balanced by|children are occupied alternately 
another department. Aswepassed|at their work and in school — la- 
to the elder boys’ court-yard, the|/bouring for one afternoon and 
chaplain threw open the door of a|next morning, and then attending 
room, where a small music class|their classes in school for the next 
was practising the fife and the/afternoon and morning. This is 
drum. The class consisted of|a decided improvement on the 
eight youths, who had not learnt|Mettray system. In that agricul- 
long, but performed the “‘Trou-|tural colony, the boys only attend 
badour” in creditable style. When|school once a week, and work at 
they marched out, they headed |handicrafts, oronthe farm, during 
abouttwo hundred boys, who were|the other five. There is, however, 
drawn up inline; the music-master | something defective inthe Swinton 
acting as drill-sergeant and com-{plan, as applicable to advanced 
mander-in-chief. After passing|pupils; perhaps they are not sti- 
through some drill-exercises, they|mulated sufficiently; but it hap- 
marched off, drums beating and]pens that no pupil-teacher had 
colours flying, to dinner. ever passed a government exami- 
We need say no more of this{nation; although last year the 
eae ceremony than that it was| grant of money, by the Committee 
eartily performed. The viands|of Privy Council for the educa- 
were relished in strong illustration|tional departments of the Swinton 
of Dr. Johnson’s emphatic remark,|school, amounted to 5312. Those 
“Sir, [like to dine.” among the scholars who have gone 
After dinner, we visited the]into other lines of life, have ge- 
workshops — a very active scene. |nerally conducted themselves well; 
Lhe living tableaux were formed {and when absorbed into the masses 
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of society, have become a help and| Narrow minds advocate the level- 


a credit instead of a bane to it. 
Indeed, having been brought up 
at the Pauper Palace appears a 
safe certificate with the public, 
who are eager for the girls of this 
school as domestic servants. Both 
boys and girls, on leaving the in- 
stitution, are furnished with two 
complete sets of clothes, and their 
subsequent behaviour is repeat- 
edly inquired into. 


ling of the two, by withdrawing 
the advantage from the former. 
Let us, however, hope that no 
effort will relax to bring out, in 
addition to Pauper Palaces, Edu- 
cational Palaces for all classes 
and denominations. 

Thus ended our visit to the 
“Pauper Palace.” As we issued 
from the iron gate into the open 
road we met a long line of the 


As we descended the steps of/elder girls, accompanied by a 
the school wescanned the prospect master, returning from a walk 


seen fromit. The foreground of 
the landscape was dotted with 


rural dwellings, interspersed with | benefit of their health. 


trees. In the distance rose the 
spires and tall chiinneys of Man- 
chester, brightened by the rays of 
the evening sun, while a sea of 





which they had taken, after school 
hours and before supper, for the 
The glad 


smile of recognition, and the 


cheerful salutation with which they 


erected us as we bade them good 
evening, wereatouch of that gentle 


smoke hung like a pall over the;nature which ‘‘makes the whole 


great centre of manufacturing ac- 
tivity, and shut out the view 
beyond. It typified the dark cloud 
of pauperism which covers so large 
a portion of the land, and which it 
is hoped such institutions as the 
Swinton Industrial Schools are 
destined to dispel, 
manufacturing activity is also the 
centre of practical and com- 


The centre of 


world kin.” It refreshed us hke 
a parting blessing from well-known 
friends. 





HOW WE WENT HUNTING 
IN CANADA. 

AFTER his disasters in New Ire- 

land, our friend Blungle could not 


prehensive education. Why does be prevailed upon to go fishing 
this activity continue to revolve so|agam.* The sport was conducted 
near its centre? Whyhas it not ra-,under circumstances which de- 
diated over the lengthand breadth | prived it of all attraction to him. 
of the land? The Swinton Institu-: He could understand fishing in the 
tion is a practical illustration of;Thames, — sitting all day in a 
what can be done with even the: comfortable arm-chair in a punt, 
humblest section of the commu-,moored off Ditton, with a stock of 
nity; and if ithave a disadvantage,! brandy and water and mild Ha- 
thatis precisely becauseitsucceeds,vannahs. This was true sport; 
toowell. Itplacesthechild-pauper|but digging holes in the ice to 
above the child of the industrious. * See page 99. 
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catch fish was neither sportsman- 
like nor exciting. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he was not to-.be rea- 
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being the remains of the stock of 
rovisions which he had taken on 
board with him at Glasgow. With 


soned with; so we only laughed at|this scanty outfit he began the 


him, — Perroque advising him, 
on his return to St. Pancras, to tr 
his luck in a parlour fish-bowl. 
This put him on his mettle, — and 
to show that he was ready to 
“rough it”? with any man, he chal- 
lenged us to go hunting with him. 
Perrogue, who was as great an 
adept on snow-shoes as on skates, 
gave him no time to retract, and 
a hunt after Moose was at once 
determined upon. 

Our accoutrements consisted 
of snow-shoes (which, when slung 
over the shoulders, looked not 
unlike a pair of large wings), a 
rifle, an ‘Arkansas toothpick,” 
and a flask. We started without 
delay, and on the afternoon of the 
second day were once more in the 
township of Leeds, which we had 
fixed upon as the scene of our 
operations. 


Archibald McQuaigh was an! 


old Highlander who had emigrated 
from Strathtoddy, and who prided 
himself greatly on his ancestry, 
and on having been the man who 
“felled the first tree in Leeds,” 
in 1817; since which time the 
township had made marvellous 
strides in advancement and pro- 
sperity, and McQuaich was fond of 
saying that the crash of the first 
victim to the axe was still ringing 
in his ears. He had pushed his 
way boldly into the woods, with 
nothing but an axe, a set of bag- 
pipes, a peck of oatmeal, and a 

ottle of whiskey , — the last two 


hardy life of a settler, — borrow- 
ing flour and pork from his neigh- 
bours, the nearest of whom was 
fifteen miles off, until the gather- 
ing of his first crop, when he be- 
came anindependent man. Years, 
although not without a fight for it, 
had produced their effect even on 
McQuaigh. He had shrunk some- 
what in all his proportions, but his 
skin and flesh looked like plastic 
horn, which seemed to bid defiance 
to decay. Blungle felt qualmish, 
when first presented to him, for he 
had still a very fiery look, cal- 
culated to affect the nervous, — 
his hair, which was becoming grey 
at the tips, now looking hke so 
inany red-hot wires elevated to a 
white heat at the points. His 
yan activity had not yet forsaken 
him, his frame being still well knit 
and compact, and there were few 
in the township who would even 
then venture to wrestle with him. 
Iie had been originally a deer- 
keeper to the Marquis of Glen- 
Fuddle, and his early vocation 
gave him ataste for the chase which 
never forsook him, and it was in 
the double capacity of an enthu- 
siastic sportsman and a hospitable 
man, that we carried letters of in- 
troduction to him. 

We were received with true 
cos ear hospitality, after the old 
style. After dinner Mc Quaigh 
repeated half of “Ossian” in the 
original to us, giving us inciden- 
tally to understand that the poct 
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belonged to a younee branch of, Canadian named Jean Baptiste, 


his family. He spoke English as 
a convenience, but had great con- 
tempt forit asa language. Indeed, 
he used to call it, sneeringly, “a 
tongue,” and maintained that 
Gaelic was the only real language 
on earth. 

The next morning at breakfast, 
McQuaigh announced that in five 
minutes after that meal was dis- 
posed of, we should be on our 
way for the part of the forest which 
was to be the scene of our ope- 
rations. A Moose deer is a preat 
prize, which is not often secured, 
und the appearance of one makes 

uite a noise in a neighbourhood. 
For some days back a rumour had 
been rite throughout the township 
that one had been seen at a point 
about three miles distant from 
McQQuaigh’s residence; and it was 
only on the evening betore our 
arrival, that that worthy had been 
himself informed by a man who 
had come from a neighbouring 
settlement that he had crossed its 
track on the way. This accounted 
for a somewhat high state of fever 
in which we found him on arrival; 
and our appearance gave him great 
relief, by furnishing him at once 
with an excuse for a hunt, and 
companions in his sport. 

Having plentifully provided 
ourselves with creature comforts 
from McQuaigh’s larder and 
whiskey-cask, we started in a 
common farm sleigh, in which we 
had all to stand upright, for the 

oint at which we were to push 
into the forest. McQuaigh had 
secured the attendance of arene 


who was a servant on an adjoining 
farm, and who was as expert # 
Moose-hunter as any man in the 
province. 

Having gained the summit of a 
steep hill, the gillie was sent back 
with the sleigh, and we prepared 
to diverge into the buh. The 
snow lay fully five feet deep around 
us; and before leaving the beaten 
track, our first care was to adjust 
our snow-shoes, which are indis- 
CS to Canadian winter sport. 

Sach shoe is about the size of a 
large kite, which it also resembles 
in shape. The outer frame is 
made of light cedar, bent and 
bound together by two slender 
bars, placed about equidistant 
from both ends. The thin spaces 
contained between the outer frame 
and the bars, are filled up with a 
network composed of a substance 
resembling cat-gut. The toe is 
attached to the snow-shoe close 
to the front bar, the heel being left 
at liberty: so that when it is raised 
in the act of dragging the foot for- 
ward, the snow-shoe is not raised 
with it, being dragged horizontally 
upon the surface. The object of 
the snow-shoe is to prevent the 
pedestrian from sinking in the soft 
snow, which it effects by giving 
him a far broader basis to rest 
upon than Nature has provided 
him. Thus accoutred, a man will 
pass rapidly, and Tigimgegy 
the deepest deposits “Hig 
take much longer strides Ti 
usual,in order thatthesnow-shoes 
may clear one another. The 
exercise 1s somewhat fatiguing, 
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and requires some practice to be 
perfect in it. Blungle was not an 
adept, and before he had pro- 
ceeded ten paces, he was prostrate 
on his face, and fully three feet 
beneath the surface. His plight 
in somewhat resembled that of the 
boy who had let the inflated blad- 
ders — with the aid of which he 
attempted to swiin — slip down to 
his feet, which they elevated to 
the surface, keeping his head, 
however, under water. The only 
thing discernible for the moment, 
of our fellow-companion, was his 
snow-shoes, which were moving 
convulsively to and fro, near the 
surface. Kncumbered by them, 
he would never have risen again 
but for our aid; and it was some 
time ere he succeeded in getting 
his mouth, ears, and nose, emptied 
of the snow; he was morecautious 
afterwards in the management of 
his fect, although his inexperience 
somewhat retardcd our progress. 

We were soon inthe very depths 
of the forest, and lonely iidend 
are these Canadian woods in the 
dreary winter time. All under 
foot was enveloped in snow, from 
which as from a white sea, rose 
like so many colossal columns, the 
stately trunks of the trees, through 
the leafless boughs of which, as 
through an extended trellis-work, 
the blue sky was discernible over 
head. The undulations of the 

diversified a 
otherwise have 
nonotonous; and we made 
our way merrily over hill and 
valley, but ever through the un- 
broken forest, in the deep dclls 
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of which we now and then crossed 
astreamlet, whose course had been 
arrested, and whose voice had 
been hushed for months by the 
relentless frost. 

We had been thus occupied for 
about three hours, when we at 
length came upon the track of the 
game: — a deep furrow had been 
made in the snow; bespeaking the 
labour which the animal must have 
had in ploughing his way through 
it. We stopped; and McQuaigh, 
giving vent to a long expiration, 
half between a whistle and a sigh, 
exclaimed, wiping the perspiration 
from his horny features, “We have 
him as sure as a gun, if nobody 
else has got scent of him; and you 
see,” he added, pointing to the 
untrodden snow around, ‘“there’s 
not the track ofa living soul after 
him.” 

“But what chance have we?” 
I asked, “seeing that it must be 
more than two days at least since 
the Moose passed this spot?” 

“Give a decr any reasonable 
start in the winter time,” replied 
MeQuaigh, “and a man on his 
snow-shoes will run him down. 
We have only to follow his track, 
and depend on’t we’ll go over 
more ground than he will in a 
day.” So saying, he led off in the 
direction which our prey had evi- 
dently taken. Blungle did not 
like the possibility of being for a 
week on the track of one deer; 
but he put the best face on it, and 
laboured to keep up with us. 

We had not gone far, ere, like 
the confluence of a small with a 
larger strcam, we found the track 
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of an ordinary deer converge upon 
that of the Moose. From the 

oint of junction, the follower, as 
wffording him an easier passage 
through the snow, had kept*to the 
track of his more power leader. 

‘“Tet’s hurry, and we'll have 
the two of them,” said McQuaigh, 
and he doubled the length of his 
strides. Blungle groaned, but 
laboured on. 

Wethus pursued thenowdouble 
track, until the shades of evening 
stole overthe forest,andimparteda 
mysterious solemnity to the lonely 
solitudes, which we had invaded. 
After a hard day’s work, we looked 
out for a spot in which to rest for 
the night. We resolved to bivouac 
by a huge elm, whose hollow trunk 
rose without branch or twig to 
break its symmetry, for nearly 
sixty feet from the ground. We 
dug a hole in the snow, more than 
four feet deep, spreading our 
blankets on the bottom of it. On 
one side we were sheltered by the 
elm; on the other three by our 
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suddenly to his feet, and seizingthe 
axe which was resting against the 
tree, raised it to his shoulder, and 
stood intently watching the hollow 
in which the fire was burning. He 
was quite a picture, standing out, 
as he did, in fine relief from the 
surrounding darkness, as the 
crackling flames threw theirruddy 
vlare on his brawny frame and fur- 
rowed visage. But his sudden 
movement indisposing me for the 
artistic mood, I was at once on 
mv feet beside him, and it was not 
till then that I heard sounds pro- 
ceed from the hollow trunk, which 
gave me some clue to what had so 
suddenly called him into action. 
Lhad but brief time for considc- 
ration, for, in a moment or two 
afterwards, down came a heavy 
body into the fire, scattering the 
faggots about in all directions. 
Blungle, who was still asleep, was 
aroused by one of the blazing 
embers grazing his nose, and on 
jumping up precipitated himself 
into the embrace of a shaggy bear, 
which was about to treat him to a 


snowy circumvallation. Our next 
care was to light a blazing fire,!fatal hug, when McQuaigh’s axe 
which we did in the hollow of the: descended with terrific force upon 
tree; after which welaidourselves its skull, which it cleft in twain. 
down to sleep, Jean Baptiste ha-|The slaughtered brute fell on its 
ving orders to kecp the first watch, side carrying Blungle along with 
and to awake any of us, whom he it, who, when he was removed, was 
inight find getting stiff. In five nearly as insensible as the bear. 
mninutes Blungle was snoring as! ‘‘There’s never two of them in 
comfortably as if he werereposing atrec,” said McQuaigh, “so we 
on his own pillow in Bloomsbury.'may go to sleep now.” We did 
I was about turning the corner so, and I slept soundly for two or 
of consciousness, when MeQuaizh. three hours, Jean Baptiste .kept 
who was stretched beside me, and: watch as before, erinloving him- 
who never seemed to shut more ‘self, until his turn came for sleep- 
than one eye at a time, started ing, in dressing the carcass of the 
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bear, from which, in the morning, 
we were supplied with hot chops 
for breakfast. If we did not con- 
sider them unsavory, it was per- 
haps because our appetites were 
too goodto be very discriminating. 
We could not persuade Blungle 
to touch them. He was possessed 
of an abstract idea that 1t was un- 
christian to eat a bear. At first 
he positively refused to ac- 
company us any further, but on 
McQuaigh expressing a friendly 
hope that he would get safe out of 
the woods if he attempted to re- 
turn alone, he made up his mind 
that the lesser of two evils was to 
stick to the party. He made a 
solemn vow, however, that should 
he ever live to see the Zoological 
Gardens again, he would carefully 
avoid even a glance at the bears. 

After breakfast, we resumed 
our course, keeping close to the 
track as on the preceding day. 
We had not gone far when, on 
descending asteep bank, we heard 
a rustling sound proceed from a 
thicket on the margin of a tolera- 
bly sized stream which lay across 
our path. 

“It’s but the little one,’ said 
McQuaigh, whose keen eye caught 
a momentary sight of adeer, which 
was immediately lost again to him 
in the thicket. ‘Make ready for 
action.” 

Wewere, of course, all excite- 
ment, and Blungle obeyed the in- 
junction by deliberately levelling 
his @#le at Jean Baptiste, who was 
a little in advance of us, withaview 
to driving the deer from his hiding 
place. 


McQuaigh, observing this]fiance to the frost. 
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movement, with a sudden wave of 
his arm elevated the muzzle into 
the air, just as Blungle drew the 
trigger, and the ball went whis- 
tling through the trees, cutting off 
several twigs in its course. 

“To take aman when there’s ve- 
nison in the way,” said McQuaigh, 
who seemed to impute Blungle’s 
uim solely to a want of taste, “who 
ever heard of such a thing?” 
Blungle could not have beenmore 
frightened, had he pointed his rifle 
against himself, and, for some time 
afterwards, he apostrophised the 
adverse character of his fate, in 
terms not the most suited for de- 
licate ears. The discharge of the 
rifle startled the deer, which 
bounded at once in full sight 
from the thicket. A ballfrom Per- 
roque wounded him in the flank, 
McQuaigh’s trigger was drawn in 
an instant, but his piece missed 
fire, much to his annoyance, and 
as he said himself, ‘for the first 
time in its life.” I fired too — but 
to this day I have not the slightest 
idea what became of the ball — 
the wounded animal plunged wild- 
ly towards the stream, which he 
endeavoured to cross. But it was 
rapid at that particular point, and 
the ice which was but imperfectly 
formed gave way with him. He 
struggled hard to keep himself on 
the surface, until a ball from 
McQuaigh’s rifle took effect onhis 
head, and he was at once dragged 
under by the impetuous current. 
A little further on, the stream 

lunged down severalrocky ledges 
in foaming rapids, which bade, de- 
We gained 
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this point just in time to see the) snow, and scraping the green bark 
body of the deer emerge from be-|from a young tree. Being too far 
neath the ice; it was immediately | off to fire with effect, we glided 
afterwards carried over a cataract | silently towards him over thesnow, 
and precipitated amongst masses| concealing ourselves as much as 
of ice, which rose from the chasm! possible by going from tree to 
like a cluster of basaltic columns tree. He was a full-grown animal, 
and inverted stalactites. and, for some time, was not aware 
As it wouldhavetaken too much] of our approach; but, as we came 
time to recover it, we left the|within doubtful shot of him, he 
inangled body of the deer in the! looked anxiously around, exhibit- 
icy crevice into which ithad fallen,'ing symptoms of agitation and 
and ascending to a point above/alarm. 
the rapids, crossed theriver, where! ‘Bang at him,” said sears SH 
the ice was strong. We then re-| ‘or we may lose our chance.” He 
covered the track, which we fol-|/had scarcely uttered the words, 
lowed for the rest of the day, pass-| when our four rifles were simulta- 
ing several small settlements in|neously discharged. ‘The Moose 
the woods, all of which had been'pave a tremendous bound and 
carefully avoided by the Moose. |plunged through the snow, endea- 
In the evening we bivouacked as vouring to escape us. We made 
before, but this time in the neigh- | after him at once, reloading our 
bourhood of a solid tree. Blungle rifles as we proceeded. When we 
struck it all round with the axe! came up to the spot occupied by 
to assure himself that it was not/him, it was evident that he had 
hollow, and expressed his satis-|been seriously wounded, from the 
faction that itrung sound. Next!extent to which the snow was 
morning we plunged deeper and | stained with blood. We soon ob- 
deeperintothe forest wilds. About|served that his efforts to escape 
inid-day, Blungle, whose patience | became fainter and fainter, and, 
was well-nigh exhausted, began to/ags he was staggering and about to 
be seriously offended at the non-| fall, a ball from McQuaigh’s riflo 
appearance of our prey, and con-|took effect in his heart, and he sank 
fidentially hinted to Perroque and jin the snow. 
myself that wild goose rhymed| The Moose deer’s nose is con- 
to wild Moose. But, at that mo-|sidered a great dainty by both ci- 
ment, Baptiste who was in advance, | vilised man and savage. Blungle, 
was Observed to fling hisarms into/although well provided in that 
the air, and then to direct our at- | facial department himself, was al- 
tention to a point a little to the/most petrified at its size. “It 
right of us, where we caught the /looked,” he said, “as if the snimal 
first sight of the object of pursuit. | carried a small carpet-bag infront 
‘The Moose was at some distance!in which to keep his provender.” 
from us, buried to the belly in! Having cut the nose off, we con- 
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fided it to the care of Jean Bap- 
tiste. 

“Took out for blazes,” said 
McQuaigh, as we prepared to re- 
turn. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 
asked Blungle, raising his rifle to 
his shoulder as if he expected an 
attack from another bear. But 
there was nothing the matter, 
“blazes” being the term applied 
to the marks left by the surveyors 
on certain trees, to denote the 
lines of the different townships, as 
they are cleared from the woods. 
By means of these marks the 
woodsman can readily direct him- 
self to a settlement — to find which 
was now McQuaigh’s object. 
Dragging the body of the deer 
after us, we proceeded for about 
two hours guided by the blazes, 
and, at last, came to a small settle- 
ment, where we procured a couple 
of sleighs, one for Jean Baptiste 
and the slaughtered Moose, and 
the other for ourselves. Ata late 
hour of the night we gained 
McQuaigh’s residence, considera- 
bly fatigued after our exertions. 

We spent two days more with 
our eccentric but warm - hearted 
host, after which he let us depart 
reluctantly. We reached Quebec 
on the following day, and soon re- 
galed a party of friends on our 
valuable trophy, the Moose deer’s 
nose. 
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THE#MODERN SCIENCE OF 
THIEF-TAKING. 

Ir thieving be an Art (and who 

denies that its more subtle and 
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delicate branches deserve to be 
ranked as one of the line Arts?), 
thief-taking isa Science. All the 
thief’s ingenuity; all his know- 
ledge of human nature; all his 
courage; all his coolness; all his 
imperturbable powers of face; all 
his nice discrimination in reading 
the countenances of other people; 
all his manual and digital dexter: 
ty; all his fertility in expedients, 
and promptitude in acting upon 
them; all his Protean cleverness 
of disguise and capability of 
counterfeiting every sort and con- 
dition of distress; together with a 
great deal more patience, and the 
additional qualification, integrity, 
are demanded for the higher 
branches of thief-taking. 

If an urchin picks your pocket, 
or a bungling “artist” steals your 
watch so that you find it out m an 
instant, it is easy enough for any 
private in any of the seventeen 
divisions of London Policeto obey 
your panting demand to “Stop 
thief!” But the tricks and con- 
trivances of those who wheedle 
money out of your pocket rather 
than steal it; who cheat you with 
your eyes open; who clear every 
vestige of plate out of your pantry 
while your servant is on the stairs ; 
who set up imposing warehouses, 
and ease respectable firms of large 
parcels of goods; who steal the 
acceptances of needy or dissipa- 
ted young men; —for the detection 
and punishment of such impostors 
a superior order of police is re- 

uisite. 

To each division of the Force is 
attached two officers, who are de- 
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nominated “detectives.” The|ceived the last finishing sweep of 
staff, or head-quarters, consists the housemaid’s duster. The en- 
of six sergeants and two Le ae tire establishment runs frantically 
tors. Thus the Detective Police,|up stairs and down stairs; and 
of which we hear so much, consists | finally congregates in my Lady’s 
of only forty-two individuals,| Chamber. Nobody knows any- 
whose duty it is to wear no uni-/ thing whatever about it: yetevery- 
form, and to perform the most dif-| body offers a suggestion, although 
ficult operations of their craft. | they have not an idea “who ever 
They have not only to counteract; did it.” The housemaid bursts 
the machinations of every sort of, into tears; the cook declares she 
rascal whose only means of exist-| thinks she is going into hysterics; 
ence is avowed rascality, but to} and at last yousuggest sending for 
clear up family mysteries, the in- the Police; which is taken as a 
vestigation of which demands the suspicion of, and insult on the 
utmost delicacy and tact. .whole assembled household, and 
One instance will show the dif-; they descend into the lower regions 
ference between a regular and a: ofthe house in the sulks. 
detective policeman. Your wife; X49 arrives. His face betrays 
discovers on retiring forthe night, | sheepishness, combined with mys- 
that her toilette Has bean plunder-;tery. He turns his bull’s-eye into 
ed; her drawers are void; except! every corner, and upon every 
the ornaments she now wears, her;countenance (including that of 
beauty is as unadorned as that of|the cat), on the premises. He 
a quakeress: not a thing is left;|examines all the locks, bolts, and 
all the fond tokens you gave her| bars, bestowing extra diligence on 
when her prenuptial lover, are;those which enclosed the stolen 
one; your own miniature, with|treasures. These he declares have 
its setting of gold and brilliants;|been ‘‘Wiolated;”’ by which he 
her late mother’s diamonds; the;means that there has been more 
bracelets “dear papa”’ presented | than one “Rape of the Lock.”’ He 
on her last birth-day; the top of|then mentions about the non-dis- 
every bottle in the dressing-case| turbance of other valuables; takes 
brought from Paris by UncleJohn,! you solemnly aside, darkens his 
at the risk of his life, in February anion and asks if you suspect 
1848, are off — but the glasses re-; any of your servants, in a myste- 
main. Every valuable is swept/rious whisper, which implies that 
away with the most discriminating | he does. He then examines the 
villainy; for no other thing in the! upper bed-rooms, and in that of 
chamber has been touched; nota the female servants he discovers 
chair has been moved; the costly | the least valuable of the rings, and 
pendule on the chimney-piece still ,acast-off silvertooth-pick between 
ticks; the entire apartment is as,the mattresses. You have every 
neat and trim as when it had re-!confidence in your maids; but 
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what can youthink? You suggest done by one of ‘The Dancing 
their safe custody; but your wife School!’” 
intercedes, and the policeman ‘(good Heavens!’ exclaims 
would prefer speaking to his In-'your plundered partner. ‘“Im- 
spector before he locks anybody! possible, why our children go to 
up. | Monsieur Pettitoes, of No. 81, and 
Had the whole matter remained I assure you he 1s a highly respect- 
in the hands of X 49, itis possible'able professor. As to his pupils, 
that your troubles would have|I —” 
lasted you till now. A train of}| The Detective smiles and inter- 
legal proceedings — actions for/rupts. ‘Dancers,”’ he tells her, 
defamation of character and suits) ‘‘is a name given to the sort of 
for damages — would have follow-, burglar by whom she had been~ 
ed, which would have cost more robbed; and every branch of the 
than the value of the jewels, and thieving profession is divided 
the entire execration of all your.into gangs, which are termed 
neighbours and every private, ‘Schools.’”” From No. 82 to the 
friend of your domestics. But,| end of the street the houses are 
happily, the Inspector promptly|unfinished. The thief made his 
sends a plain, earnest-looking| way to the top of oneof these, and 
man, who announces himself as|crawled to your garret —”’ 
one of the two Detectives of the; ‘But we are forty houses dis- 
X division. He settles the whole, tant, and why did he not favour 
matter in ten minutes. His exa-/one of my neighbours with his 
mination 1s ended in five. As a| visit?’ you ask. 
connoisseur can determine the| ‘Either their uppermost stories 
painter of a picture’ at the first, are not so practicable, or the la- 
olance, or a wine-taster the precise dies have not such valuable 
vintage of a sherry by the merest' jewels.” 
sip; so the Detective at once; “But how do they know that?” 
pounces upon the authors of the; “By watching and inquiry. 
work of art under consideration,| This affair may hace been in ac- 
by the style of performance ; ifnot tion for more than a month. Your 
upon the precise executant, upon | house has been watched; your ha- 
the “school” to which he belongs. | bits ascertained; they have found 
Having finished the toilette branch |out when you dine — how long 
of the inquiry, he takes a short! you remain in the dining-room. A 
view of the parapet of your house, | day is selected ; while you are busy 
and makes an equally cursory in-/dming, and your servants busy 
vestigation of the attic window| waiting on you, the thing is done. 
fastenings. His mind is made up,|Previously, many journeys have 
and most likely he will address|been made over the roofs, to find 
you in these words : — out the best means of entering 
“All right, Sir. This is'yourhouse. The attic is chosen; 
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the robber gets in, and creeps|/to spend along holiday in a penal 
noiselessly, or ‘dances’ into the|colony. 


place to be robbed.” 


This is a mere common-place 


“Ts there any chance of recover-|transaction, compared with the 
ing our property?” you ask an-jachievements of the staff of the 


xiously, seeing the whole matter| little army of Detective 


at a glance. 

‘“Thope so. I have sent some 
brother officers to watch the Fen- 
ces’ houses.” 

“Fences?” 

‘‘Fences,’’ explains the Detec- 
tive, in reply to your innocent 
wife’s inquiry, ‘are purchasers of 
stolen goods. Your jewels will 
be forced out of their settings, and 
the gold melted.” 

The lady tries, ineffectually, to 

suppress a slight scream. 
- * We shall see, if, al this unusual 
hour of the night, there is any 
bustle in or near any of these 
places; if any smoke is coming out 
of any oneoft theirfurnaces, where 
the melting takes place. J shall go 
and seek out the precise ‘garretter’ 
— that ’s anothername these plun- 
derers give themselves — whom I 
suspect. By his trying to ‘sell’ 
your domestics by placing the 
ring and toothpick in their bed, I 
think I know the man. It is just 
in his style.” 

The next morning, you find all 
these suppositions verified. The 
Detective calls, and obliges you at 
breakfast —-after a sleepless night 
— with a complete list of the 
stolen articles, and producessome 
of them for identification, In 
three months, your wife gets nearly 
every article back; her damsels’ 
innocence is fully established ; and 
the thief is taken from his “school” 


policemen 
at head-quarters. Sometimes 
they are called upon to investigate 
robberies; go executed, that no 
human ingenuity appears to ordi- 
nary observers capable of finding 
the thief. He leaves not a trail or 
atrace. Every clue seems cut off; 
but the experience of a Detective 
guides him into tracks quite in- 
visible to other eyes. Not long 
since, a trunk was rifled at a fa- 
shionable hotel. The theft was so 
managed, that no suspicion could 
rest on any one. The Detective 
sergeant who had been sent for, 
fairly owned, after making a 
minute examination of the case, 
that he could afford no hope ot 
elucidating the mystery. As he 
was leaving the bed-room, how- 
ever, in which the plundered port- 
manteau stood, he picked up an 
ordinary shirt-button from the 
carpet. He silently compared it 
with those on the shirts in the 
trunk. It did not match them. He 
said nothing, but hung about the 
hotel for the rest of the day. Had 
he heen narrowly watched, he 
would have been set down for an 
eccentric critic of linen. He was 
looking out for a shirt-front or 
wristband without a button. His 
search was long and patient; but 
at length it was rewarded. One 
of the inmates of the house showed 
a deficiency in his dress, which no 
one but a Detective would have 
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noticed. He looked as narrowly 
as he dared at the pattern of the 
remaining fasteners. It corre- 
sponded with that of the little tell- 
tale he had picked up. He went 
deeper into the subject, gotatrace 
of some of the stolen property, 
ascertained aconnexionbetween it 
and the suspected person, con- 
fronted him with the owner of the 
trunk, and finally succeeded in 
convicting him of the theft. — At 
another hotel-robbery, the blade 
of aknife, broken in the lock ofa 

ortmantean, formed the clue. 

he Detective employed in that 
case was for some time indefati- 
gable in seeking out knives with 
broken blades. At length he 
found one belonging to an under- 
waiter, who proved to have been 
the thief. 


The swell-mob — the London 
branch of which is said to consist 
of from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred members — demand 
the greatest amount of vigilance 
to detect. They hold the first 
place in the “profession.” 


Their cleverness consists in 
evading the law; the most expert 
are seldom taken. One “swell,” 
named Mr. Clark, had an iniquitous 
career of a quarter of a century, 
and never was captured during 
that time. He died a “ prosperous 
gentleman” at Boulogne, whither 
he had retired to live on his “sa- 
vings,”’ which he had invested in 
house property. An old hand 
named White lived unharmed to 
the age of eighty; but he had not 
been prudent, and existed on the 
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contributions of the “mob,”’ till 
his old acquaintances were taken 
away, either by transportation or 
death, and the new race did not 
recognise his claims to their 
bounty. Hence he died in a work- 
house. ‘The average run of liberty 
which one of this class counts 
upon is four years. 

‘The gains of some of the swell- 
mob are great. ‘They can always 
command capital to execute any 
especial scheme. Their travel- 
ling expenses are large; for their 
harvests are great public occa- 
sions, whether in town or country. 
As an example of their profits, the 
exploits of four of them at the 
Liverpool Cattle Show some seven 
years ago, may be mentioned. 
The London Detective Police did 
not attend, but one of them way- 
laid the rogues at the Euston Sta- 
tion. After an attendance of four 
days, the gentlemen he was look- 
ing for appeared, handsomely at- 
tired, the occupants of first-class 
carriages. The Detective, in the 
eh manner possible, Hed 
their luggage; they entreated him 
to treat them lke “gentlemen.” 
He did so, and took them into a 
private room, where they were so 
ood as to offer him fifty pounds 
to letthem go. He declined, and 
over-hauled their booty; it con- 
sisted of several gold pins, watches, 
(some of prea value,) chains and 
rings, silver snuff-boxes, and 
bank-notes of the value of one 
hundred pounds! Eventually, 
however, as owners Could not be 
found for some of the property, 
and some others would not pro- 
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secute, they escaped with a light 
punishment. 

In order to counteract the plans 
of the swell-mob, two of the ser- 
geants of the Detective Police 
make it their business to know 
every one of them personally. 
The consequence is, that the ap- 
pearance of either of these officers 
upon any scene of operations is a 
bar to anything or anybody being 
‘“‘done.”’ This is an excellent 
characteristic of the Detectives, 
for they thus become as well a 
Preventive Police. We will give 
an illustration: — 

You are at the Oxford comme- 
moration. As you descend the 
broad stairs of the Roebuck to 
dine, you overtake on the landing 
a gentleman of foreign aspect and 
elegant attire. The variegated 
pattern of his vest, the jetty gloss 
of his boots, and the exceeding 
whiteness of his gloves — one of 
which he crushes in his somewhat 
delicate hand — convince you 
that he is going to the grand ball, 
to be given that evening at Mer- 
ton. The giance he gives you 
while passing, is sharp, but com- 
prehensive; and if his eye does 
rest upon any one part of your 
person and its accessories more 
than another, it is upon the gold 
watch which you have just taken 
out to see if dinner be “due.” As 
you step aside to make room for 
him, heacknowledgesthe courtesy 
with “Par-r-r-don,” in the richest 
Parisian gros parle, and a smile so 
full of intelligence and courtesy, 
that you hope he speaks Baples. 
for you set him down as an agree- 
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able fellow, and mentally deter- 
mine that if he dines in the Coffee- 
room, you will make his acquain- 
tance. 

On the mat at the stair-foot 
there stands a man. A plain, 
honest-looking fellow, with no- 
thing formidable in his appear- 
ance, or dreadful in his counte- 
nance; but the effect his apparition 
takes on your friend in perspec- 
tive, is remarkable. he poor 
little fellow raises himself on his 
toes, as if he had been suddenly 
overbalanced by a bullet; his 
cheek pales, and his lip quivers, 
as he endeavours inefftectually to 
suppress the word “coquin!”” He 
knows it is too late to turn back 
(he evidently would, if he could), 
for the man’s eye is upon him. 
There is no help for it, and he 
speaks first; but in a whisper. He 
takes the new comer aside, andall 
‘ou can overhear is spoken by the 
ater, who says he insists on Mon- 
sieur withdrawing his “School” 
by the seven o’clock train. 

You imagine him to be some 
poor wretch of a schoolmaster in 
difficulties; captured, alas, by a 
bailiff. They leave the inn -to- 
gether, Seta is for a sponging 
house. So acute is your pity, that 
you think of rushing after them, 
and offering bail. You are, how- 
ever, very hungry, and, at this 
moment, the waiter announces 
that dinner is on table. 

In the opposite box there are 
covers for four, but only three 
convives. ‘They seem quiet men 
—not gentlemen, decidedly, but 
well enough behaved. 


no 
~ 
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“What has become of Mon-;the edge of the table and looks at 


sieur?” asks one. None of them 
can divine. 

‘“‘Shall we wait any longer for 
him?” 

“Oh, no — Waiter — Dinner! ms 


By their manner, you imagine 
that the style of the Roebuck is a 
‘‘cut above them.” They have 


not been much used to plate. The 
silver forks are so curiously heavy, 
that one of the guests, in a dally- 
ing sort of way, balances a prong 
across his fingers, while the cha- 
sing of the castors engages the 
attention ofasecond. This is all 
done while they talk. When the 
fish is brought, the third casts a 
careless glance or two at the dish 
cover, and when the waiter has 
gone for the sauce, he taps it with 
his nails, and says enquiringly to 
his friend across the table, ‘Sil- 
ver?’ 

The other shakes his head, and 
intimates a hint that it is only 
plated. The waiter brings the 
cold punch, and the party begin 
to enjoy themselves. Phev do not 
drink much, but they mix their 
drinks rather injudiciously. They 
take sherry upon cold punch, and 
champagne upon that, dashing in 
a little port and bottled stout 
between. They are getting merry, 
not to say jolly, but not at all in- 
ebriated. The amateur of silver 
dish-covers has told a capital 
story, and his friends are revelling 
in the heartiest of laughs, when an 
epeeeaon 
the table. You never saw sucha 
change as his presence causes, 
when he places his knuckles on 


the diners seriatim; the courtiers 
of the sleeping beauty suddenly 
struck somniferous were nothing 
to this change. <As if by magic, 
the loud laugh is turned to silent 


consternation. You now, most 
impressively, understand the 
meaning of the term ‘‘dumb- 


foundered.” The mysterious 
stranger makes some enquiry 
about “any cash?” 

The answer is “Plenty.” 

‘‘ All square with the landlord, 
then?” asks the same inflexible 
voice as — to my astonishment — 
that which put the Frenchman to 
the torture. 

“To a penny,” the reply. 

“Quite square ?”’ continues the 
querist, taking with his busy eye 
a rapid inventory of the plate. 

“S’ help me — ” 

“Hush!” interrupts the dinner 
spoiler, holding up his hand in a 
cautionary manner. ‘Have you 
done anything to-day?” 

“Not a thing.”’ 

Then there is some more ina 
low tone; but you again distinguish 
the word “school,” and ‘seven 
o’clock train.’”’ They are too old 
to bethe Frenchman’s pupils; per- 
haps theyarehisassistants. Surely 
they are not all the victims of the 
same capias and the same officer! 

By this time the landlord, 
looking very nervous, arrives 
with his bill: then comes the head 


appa at the end of/waiter, who clears the table; 


carefully counting the forks. The 
reckoning is paid, and the trio 
steal out of the room with the man 
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of mystery behind them, — like 
sheep driven to the shambles. 
You follow to the Railway sta- 
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“Exactly so.”’ 
The bell rings, and all five go 
off into the same carriage to 


tion, and there youseethe French-; London. 


man, who complains bitterly of 


This is a circumstance that 


being ‘sold for noting” by his actually occurred; and a similar 


enemy. The other three utter a 
confirmative groan. In spite of the 
evident omnipotence of their per- 
severing follower, your curiosity 
impels you to address him. You 
take a turn on the platform to- 
gether, and he explains the whole 
mystery. ‘The fact is,” he 
begins, “Iam Sergeant Witchem, 
of the Detective police.” 

‘‘And your four victims are ?’’— 

‘‘Members of a crack school of 
swell-mobsmen.” 

“What do you mean _ by 
‘school?’” 

‘“‘Gang. There is a variety of 
gangs — that is to say, of men 
who ‘work’ together, who play 
into one another’s hands. These 
gentlemen hold the first rank, 
both for skill and enterprise, and 
had they been allowed to remain 
would have brought back a con- 
siderable booty. Their chief is 
the Frenchman.” 

““Why do they obey your orders 
so passively?” 

“Because they are sure that if I 
were to take them into custody, 
which I could do, knowing what 
they are, and present them before 
% magistrate, they would all be 
committed to prison for a month, 
as rogues and vagabonds.” 

‘They prefer then to have lost 
no inconsiderable capital in dress 
oe to being laid up in 
jail. 


one happened when the Queen 
went to Dublin. The mere ap- 
pearance of one of the Detective 
officers before a “school” which 
had transported itself tthe Ro yal 
train, spoilt their speculation; for 
they all found it more advan- 
tageous to return to England in 
the same steamer with the officer, 
than to remain with the certainty 
of being put in prison for fourteen 
or ent) cet days as rogues 
and vagabonds. 

So thoroughly well acquainted 
with these men are the Detective 
officers we speak of, that they 
frequently tell what they have 
been about by the expression of 
their eyes and their general man- 
ner. This process is aptly termed 
“reckoning them up.” Some 
days ago, two skilful officers, 
whose personal acquaintance with 
the swell-mob is complete, were 
walking along the Strand on other 
business, when they saw two of the 
best dressed and best mannered 
of the gang entera jeweller’s shop. 
They waited till they came out, 
and, on scrutinising them, were 
convinced, by a certain conscious 
look which they betrayed, that 
they had stolen something. They 
followed them, and in a few mi- 
nutes something was passed from 
one to the other. he officers 
were convinced, challenged them 
with the theft, and succeeded in 
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eventually convicting them of 
stealing two gold eye-glasses, and 
several jewelled rings. “The eye,” 
said our informant, “is the great 
detector. We can tell in a crowd 
what a swell-mobsman is about by 
the expression of his eye.” 

It is supposed that the number 
of persons who make a trade of 
thieving in London is not more 
than six thousand; of these, nearly 
two hundred are first-class thieves 
or swell-mobsmen; six hundred 
‘‘macemen,” and trade swindlers, 
bill-swindlers, dog-stealers, &c.; 
About forty burglars, “dancers,” 
“garretteers,’’ and other adepts 
with the skeleton-keys. The rest 
are pickpockets, ‘‘gonophs —”’ 
mostly young thieves who sneak 
into areas, and rob tills —and 
other pilferers. 

To detect and circumvent this 
fraternity, is the science of thief- 
taking. Here, itis, however, im- 
possible to give even an imperfect 
notion of the high amount of skill, 
intelligence, and knowledge, con- 
centrated in the character of a 
clever Detective Policeman. We 
shall therefore finish the sketch in 
another paper. 
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THE BALLAD or RICHARD 
BURNELL. 


FROM his bed rose Richard Burnell 
At the early dawn of day, 

Ere the bells of London City 
Welcoined in the morn of May. 


Early on that bright May morning 
Rose the young man from his bed, 

He, the happiest man in London, — 
And blithely to himself he said: 
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“+ When the men and maids are dancing, 
And the folk are mad with glee, 

In the Temple’s shady gardens 
Let me walk and talk with thee!’ 


‘Thus my Alice spake last even, 
Thus with trembling lips she spake. 
And those blissful words have kept me 
Through the live-long night awake. 


“°T is a joy beyond expression, 
When we first, in truth, perceive 
That the love we long have cherished 
Will not our fond hearts deceive! 


“Never dared I to confess it, 
Deeds of homage spoke instead; 

True love is its own revealer, 
She must know it! oft, I said. 


‘** All my words, and all my actions, 
But one meaning could impart; 
Love can love's least sign interpret, 
And she reads my inmost heart. 


‘““And her good, old merchant father, 
— Father he has been to me — 

Saw the love growing up between us, 
Saw — and was well-pleased to see. 


‘*Seven years I truly served him, 
Now my time is at an end — 
Master is he now no longer, 
Father will be — has been friend. 


‘*T was left betimes an orphan, 
lleir unto great merchant-wealth, 
But the iron rule of kinsfolk 
Dimmed my youth, and sapped 
health. 
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‘*Death had been my early portion 
Had not my good guardian come ; 
He, the father of my Alice, 
And conveyed me to his home. 


‘*Here began a new existence, 

— Then how new the love of friends! 
And for all the child’s afflictions, 

Each one strove to make amends. 


‘‘Late my spring-time came, but quickly, 
Youth's rejoicing currents ron, 

And my inner life unfolded 
Like a flower before the sun. 


“Hopes, and aims, and aspirations, 
Grew within the growing boy; 

Life had new interpretation; 
Manhood brought increase of joy. 
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“In and over all was Alice, 
Life-infusing, like the spring; 

My soul's soul! even joy without her 
Was a poor and barren thing! 


‘‘ And she spoke last eve at parting, 
‘When the folk are thad with glee, 

In the Temple's pleasant gardens 
Let me walk and talk with thee!’ 


*+As she spoke, her sweet voice trem- 
bled — 
Love such tender tones can teach! 
And those words have kept me waking, 
And the manner of her speech! 


‘For such manner has deep meaning,” 
Said young Burnell, blithe and gay; — 
And the bells of London City 
Peuled a welcome to the May. 





Whiist the folk were mad with pleasure, 
*Neath the elm-tree’s vernal shade, 
In the Temple’s quiet gardens 
Walked the young man and the maid. 


On his arm her hand was resting, 
And her cyes were on the ground; 

She was speaking, he was silent; 
Not a word his tongue had found, 


‘Friend beloved,” she thus addressed him, 
“DT have faith and hope in thee! 

Thou canst do what no one else can — 
Thou canst be a friend tu me! 


“Richard, we have lived together 
All these years of happy youth; 

IIlave, as sister and as brother, 
Lived in confidence and truth. 


“Thou from me hast hid no feelings, 
Thy whole heart to me is known; 
I — I only have kept from thee 
One dear, little thought alone. 


‘*Have I wronged thee in so doing, 
Then forgive me! but give ear, 
*T is to bare my heart before thee 
That I now am with thee here. 


‘Well thou know'st my father loves thee; 


*T is his wish that we should wed, — 
I shame not to speak thus frankly — 
Wish, or will more justly said. 


* But this cannot be, my brother, 
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Not a word spake Richard Burnell; 
Not a word came to his lips; 

Like one tranced he stood and listened ; 
Life to him was in eclipse. 


In a lower tone she murmured, 
Murmured like a brouding dove, 
‘“* Know thoa, — Leonard Woodvil loves 
me, — 
And — that he has won my love.” 





Came a pause. The words she uttered 
Seemed to turn him into stone, 
Pale he stood and mute beside her, 

And with blushes she went on. 


“This is known unto my father; — 
Leonard is well known to thee, 

Thou hast praised him, praised him often — 
Oh, how dear such praise to me! 


“But my father, stern and stedfast, 
Will not list to Leonard’s prayer; — 

And ‘tis only thou canst move him, — 
Only thyu so much canst dare. 


“Tell my father firmly, freely, 
That we only love each other — 

‘Tis the truth, thou know’st it, Richard, 
As w sister and a brother! 


“Tell my father, if we wedded, 
Thou and I, it would be guilt! — 
Thus it is that tbou canst aid us, — 
And thou wilt — I know thou wilt! 


“Yes, ‘tis thus that thou must ald ua, 
And thou wilt! — I say no more! — 

We've been friends, but this will make us 
Better friends than heretofore!" 


Yet some moinents he was silent; 
His good heart wus well nigh broke; 
She was blinded to his anguish; — 
And “I will!" at length he spoke. 


They were wedded. 'T was a wedding 
That had far and nigh renown, 

And from morning until even 
Rang the bells of London town. 


Time went on: the good, old merchant 
Wore a cloud upon his brow: 


Cannot be — 't were nature's wrong !— |“ Wherefore this?” his friends addressed 


I have said so to my father, — 
But thou know’st his will is strong.” 


him, 
“No man should be blithe as thon !” 
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**In my old age I am lonely,” 

Said the merchant; “she is gone; — 
And young Burnell, he I nurtured, 

He who was to me a gon; 


**IT¥e has left me! — I’m deserted — 
E'en an old man feels such woe! 

’T was but natural she should marry, 
But he should not have served me so? 


“°T was not that which I expected! — 
Je was very dear to me, — 

And I] thought no London merchant 
Would have stood as high as he! 


“Iie grew very strange and moody, 
What the cause I cannot say; — 
And he left me when my daughter, - 

My poor Alice went away ! 


“This I felt a sore unkindness; — 
Youth thinks little, feels still less! — 

Burnell should have stayed beside me, 
Stayed to cheer my lonelincss! 


“JT had been a father to him, 
Ife to me was like a son; 


Young folks should have more reflection, — 


°T was what J could not have done! 


“True, he writes me duteous letters; 
Calls me father, tells me all 

That in foreign parts are doing: — 
But young people write so small, 


“That I ‘mn often forced to leave them, 
Pleasant letters though they be, 

Until Alice comes from Richmond, 
Then she reads them out to me. 


** Alice fain would have me with her; 
Leonard well deserves my praise — 

But he ‘s not my Richard Burnell, 
Knows not my old wants and ways! 


“No, my friends, 1'll not deny it, 
It has cut me to the heart, 

That the son of iny adoption 
Thus has played a cruel part!” 


So the merchant mourned andmurmured ; 


And wil foreign charms unheeding, 
Dwelt the lonely Richard Burne), 
With his bruised heart still bleeding. 


—— 


Time went on, and in the spring-tide, 
iggpW hen the birds begun to build, 
ae the heart of all creation 

erWith a vast delight was filled. 
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Came a Ictter unto Alice — 
Then a babe Jay on her breast — 

*T was the first which Richard Burnell 
Unto Alice had addressed. 


Few the words which it contained, 
But each word was like a sigh; 

“Tam sick and very lonely; — 
Let me see thee ere I die! 


“In this time of tribulation 

Thou wilt be a friend to me: 
Therefore in the Temple Gardens 

Let me once more speak with thee.” 


Once more in the Temple Gardens 
Sat they ‘neath the bright blue sky 

With the leafage thick around them, 
And the river rolling by. 


Pale and weak was Richard Burnell, 
Gone al] merely outward grace, . 

Yet the stamp of meek endurance 
Gave sad beauty to his face. 


Silent by his side sat Alice 

Now no word her tongue could speak, 
All her soul wus steeped in pity, 

And large tears were on her cheek. 


Burnell spake; ‘‘ Within these Gardens 
Thy commands on me were laid, 

And although my heart was breaking 
Yet were those commands obcyed. 


“What I suffered no one knoweth, 
Nor shall know, I proudly said, 

And, when grew the grief too mighty, 
Then — there wus no help — I fied. 


“Yes, I loved thee, long had loved thee, 
And alone the God above, 

He, who at that time sustained me, 
Knows the measure of my love! 


“Do not let these words displease thee; 
Life's sore buttle will soon cease; 

I have fallen amid the conflict, 
But within my soul is peace. 


“It has been a fiery trial, 
But the fiercest pang it past; 

Once more I am come amongst you 
Oh, stand by me at the last! 


“Leonard will at times come to me, 
And thy father, I will try 

To be cheerful in his presence, 
Aw I was in days gone by. 
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“Bitter had it been to leave him, 
Bot in all my heart's distress, 

The great anguish which consumed me, 
Seemed to swallow up the less. 


“Let me go! my soul is wearied, 
No fond heart of me has need, 
Life has no more duties for me; — 

Iam buta broken recd! 


**Let me go, ere courage faileth, 
Gazing, gazing thus on thee! -— 

But in life’s last awful moment, 
Alice! thou wilt stand by me!" 


From her seatrose Alice Woodvil, 
And in stedfast tones began, 

Like a strung yet mourning angel, 
To address the dying man. 


“<Not in death alone, my brother, 
Would I aid thee in the strife, 

TI would fain be thy sustainer, 
{In the fiercer fight of life. 


“With the help of God, thy spirit 
Shall not sink an easy prey. 

Oh, my friend, prayer is a weapon 
Which can turn whole hosts away! 


“God will aid thee! We will hold thee 
By our love! — thou shalt not go! — 
And from out thy wounded spirit, 
We will pluck the thorns of woe. 


“Say not life has no more duties 

Which can claim thee! where are then, 
All the sinners; the neglected; 

All the weeping suns of men? 


*¢Ah, my friend, hast thou forgotten 
All our dreams of early days ? 

Ilow we would instruct poor children, 
How we would the fallen raise! 


** God has not to me permitted, 
Such great work of humun love, 

He has marked me out a lower 
Path of duty where to move. 


‘*‘But to thee, His chosen servant, 
Is this higher lot allowed; 

He has brought thee through deep waters, 
Through the furnace, through the cloud ; 


“He has made of thee, a mourner 

Like the Christ, that thou may'st rise, 
To a purer height of glory, 

Through the pangs of sacrifice! 
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“*T is alone of his appointing, 

That thy feet on thorns have trod; 
Suffering, woe, renunciation, 

Only bring us nearer God. 


“And when nearest Him then largest 
Tho enfranchised heart's embrace: —- 
It was Christ, the man rejected, 
Who redeemed the human race. 


** Say not then thou hast no duties; — 
Friendless vutcasts on thee call, 
And the sick and the afflicted, 
And the children, more than all. 


“Oh, my friend, rise up and follow, 
Where the hand of God shall lead; 
He has brought thee through afdiction, 

But to fit thee fur his need!" 


— Thus she spoke, and as from midnight, 
Springs the opal-tinted morn, 

So, within his dreary spirit, 
A new day of life was born. 


Strength sublime may rise from weakness, 
Groans be turned to songs of praise, 
Nor are life's divinest labours, 
Only told by length of days, 


Young he died: but deeds of mercy, 
Beautified his life's short span, 

And he left his worldly substance, 
To complete what he began. 
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Mopren science is invading all 
the old reals of whims and fancies, 
charms and witchcrafts, prejudices 
and superstitions. No kind of 
ignorance seems sacred from 
attack. The wise men of our 
generation are evidently bent 
beyond recall on finding out all 
things that may by possibility be 
discoverable, no matter what 
pains the search may impose. Not 
content with making lightning 
run messages, chemistry polish 
boots, and steam deliver parcels 
and passengers, the savanis are 
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superseding the astrologers of 
old days, and the gipsies and wise 
women of modern ones, by finding 
out and revealing the hitherto 
hidden laws which rule that 
charming mystery of mysteries — 
that lode star of young maidens 
and gay bachelors -— matrimony. 
In the pages from 273 to 279 we 
gave a description of the facts 
made out by the returns of the 
Negistrar- General on the subject 
of life and death in London and 
the Country. The office of that 
ofiicial has some other duties, 
however, beyond that of chroni- 
cling the business of mortality and 
birth in this land of ours. ‘There 
is a third great heading in his 
tables, under which there are long 
lists of serious looking figures, 
and they tell, not in units, or in 
fews, like the back page of a 
ee a ta but in tens of thou- 
sands, how many marriages take 
place in England. And besides 
the mere number of these inter- 
esting events, these figures reveal 
what are found to be the laws re- 
gulating their frequency and other 
circumstances connected with 
them, such as how many couples 
are joined by the costly and 
unusual mode of special license; 
how many by ordinary license; 
how many (and they are the great 
majority) by the old English 
fashion of “out-asking”’ by banns; 
how many by the new systems in- 
troduced for the union of various 
classes of dissenters, at Registrars’ 
offices, in registered places of wor- 
ship ; how many between Quakers 
and between Jews; and, beyond! 
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all these particulars, how many 
young folks, hot of heart and full 
of courage, take the awful plunge 
into matrimony whilst “not of full 
age;”’ how many men reject the 
advice of Sir Roger de Coverley, 
and marry widows; and how many 
widows, like the wife of Bath, love 
matrimony so well that when once 
released from its bonds they tie 
themselves up in them again. The 
history of this registration of 
marriages is soon told. This plan 
of recording the matrimonial en- 
gagements of the country com- 
menced in 1745, whenthe marriage 
act came into operation. DBefore 
that date marriages were per- 
formed clandestinely, and by such 
extraordinary persons that any 
correct record of their number 
was impossible. ‘Fleet marriages” 
are thus noticed by Smollett: — 
“There was a band of profligate 
miscreants, the refuse of the 
clergy, dead to every sentiment of 
virtue, abandoned to all sense of 
decency and decorum, for the 
most part prisoners for debt or 
delinquency, and indeed the very 
outcasts of human society, who 
hovered about the verge of the 
Fleet Prison to intercept cus- 
tomers, plying hke porters for 
employment, and performed the 
ceremony of marriage without 
license or question, in cellars, gar- 
rets, or ale-houses, to the scandal 
of religion, and the disgrace of that 
order which they professed. The 
ease with which this ecclesiastical 
sanction was obtained, and the 
vicious disposition of those 
wretches open to the practices of 
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fraud and corruption, were pro-: 
ductive of polygamy, indigence,| 
conjugal infidelity, prostitution, 
and every curse that could em- 
bitter the married state. <A re- 
markable case of this nature ha- 
ving fallen under the cognizance 
of the Peers (in 1753) in an appeal 
from an inferior tribunal, that 
House ordered the judges to 
prepare a new Bill for preventing 
such abuses; and one was accord- 
ingly framed, under the auspices 
of Lord Hardwick, at that time 
Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land.” 

“It underwent a great number 
of alterations and amendments, 
which were not effected without 
violent contest and altercation; at 
length, however, it was floated 
through both houses on the tide of 
a great majority, and steered into 
the safe harbour of royal appro- 
bation.” 

For seventy-seven years after 
the passing of this bill the number 
of marriages was collected with 
tolerable accuracy, and published 
in the Parish Register Abstracts. 
No other country has so valuable 
an abstract of tables. Since that 
time the Registrar-General’s office 
has made this branch of our na- 
tional statistics almost accurate. 

Premising that the documents 
from which our statements are de- 
rived are the Annual Reports of 
the Registrar- General, of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages, in England, 
issued — not for a short term, but 
during the last six years—that the 
observations: extend over a still 
longer period — we may proceed 
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to cull out what appear to be the 
economical laws regulating ma- 
trimony, with any peculiarities 
characterising their operation 
amongst us. We would say the 
general laws — for individual pe- 
culiarities will, of course, influence 
individual matches. One young 
lady will secure the youth of her 
choice by force of beauty, or by 
mere weight of purse; managing 
mothers will get husbands for their 
girls, whatever wind may blow, or 
however trade or politics may in- 
fluence the less fortunate or less 
clever world. The great beauty, 
the great talents, and the great 
wealth are the exceptions in the 
lottery of life. In speaking of 
matrimonial prospects we, like the 
Registrar-General, mean the pro- 
spects of the great family of twenty 
millions of souls that make up the 
population of this land we live in. 

About a century ago, the mar- 
riages in London were under six 
thousand a-yecar — they are now 
four times as many. In all the 
country, the increase has been 
mostremarkable in the Metropolis 
and in Manchester. In particular 
localities the proportion is found 
to differ. Thus Yorkshire, the 
seat of the Woollen manufactures 
and of prosperous agriculturists, 
appears to be the most marrying 
district of all England ; Lancashire 
and Cheshire, the Cotton districts, 
coming next; and London third. 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire, 
Northamptonshire and Hunting- 
donshire stand next, followed by 
other counties more or less blessed 
by the presence of Hymen, but 
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descending gradually till we reach;the cotton manufactures, the 
the matrimonial zero which is|canals of the last century, the rail- 


found in the a 


icultural parts of|ways of the present day, are ex- 


Middlesex. ‘The average annual/amples. Indeed, an increase of 


number of weddings is about one 
hundred and twenty-three thou- 


their incomes, is taken by the ge- 
nerality of the people for the be- 


sand. It would. help a winter)ginning of perennial prosperity, 
night’s amusement to decide how) and is followed by a multitude of 


many pounds weight of Californian 
produce must be wanted for the 


marriages. There are only about 
fifteen persons married annually, 


rings? How many garlands of| forthe first time, out of a thousand 


orange blossoms for the hair and 
bonnets of the brides? The pro- 
babilities of marriage, of course, 
vary; but the rule seems to hold, 
that about one in seventeen un- 
marricd women, between the ages 
of fifteen and forty-five, are mar- 
ried in a year throughout the 
country. arriages have their 
seasons. They are least numerous 
in winter, and most numerous 
after harvest in the December 

uarter; the births and deaths, on 
the contrary, are most numerous 
in the winter quarter ending in 
March, and least numerous in the 
summer quarter ending Septem- 
ber. War diminishes marriages 
by taking great numbers of mar- 
riageable men away from their 
homes; whilst a return of peace 
increases marriages, when soldiers 
and sailors with small pensions are 
discharged. Trade and manu- 
factures have also become more 
active in England on the cessation 


living. ‘here are about five 
children born in wedlock to every 
marriage. ‘The births now ex- 
ceed the deaths in England, in 
about the proportion of three to 
two—three young subjects present 
themselves for Queen Victoria, in 
place of every two that pass away. 
“The number of marriages in & 
nation,” says the Registrar, “per- 
haps fluctuates independently of 
external causes; but it is a fair de- 
duction from the facts, that the 
marriage returns in England point 
to periods of prosperity, little less 
distinctly than the funds measure 
the hopes and fears of the money 
market. If the one is the baro- 
meter of credit, the other is the 
barometer of prosperity — a pro- 
sperity partly in possession, and 
still more in hope.” The year 
1845 was a great matrimonial year, 
the proportion of persons married 
being more than had been known 
in England for ninety years be- 


of wars, and the employment and/fore. It was a season of great spe- 


wages thus induced, have contri- 
buted still more to add to the 
numbers of those entering the mar- 
ried state. 


new, or the extension of old, em-| of weddings. 
ployments promotes marriages:|ficulty and high prices. 


culation, activity, and temporary 
rosperity, Three years before, 
in 1842, on the contrary, there was 


The establishment of|a great diminution in the number 


It was a year of dif- 
Rather 
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more than ten per cent. of the, put a stop to the outrages. 


persons married in 1845, had been 
married more than once. When 
food is dear, as in 1839, marriages 
are few; as food becomes cheap, 
as in 1845, marriages are many. 
When a cheap food year indicates 
a year of “marrying and giving 
in marriage,’ another sign 18 ge- 
nerally found ; the price of consols 
indicates a condition of national 
affairs much more conducive to 
matrimonial arrangements, than 
young ladies would imagine. In 
what may be called the great 
English matrimonial period, the 
three per cents. were about par, 
erent 
were in the unfavourable season a 
short time before. When em- 
ployment is plenty, trade active, 
and money easy, Doctors Commons 
becomes brisk, clergymen have 
long lists of banns to declare, and 
the Registrar’s column of mar- 
riages fills up. 

As an instance of the influence 
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staple manufacture of Birmingham 
had been subject to one of the mu- 
tations of fashion, which caused 
great distress; for it is recorded, 
that, on December 21st, 1791, ‘se- 
veral respectable buckle-manufac- 
turers from Birmingham, Walsall, 
and Wolverhampton, waited upon 
His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, with apetition setting forth 
the distressed situation of thou- 
sands in the different branches. of 
the buckle-manufacture, from the 
fashion now, and for some time 
back, so prevalent, of wearing 
shoe-strings instead of buckles. 


of being about 88, as they; His Royal Highness graciously 


prone his utmost assistance by 
isexample and influence.”’ After 
the recovery of George III. from 
his first illness, in 1789, an immense 
number of buckles were manufac- 
tured about Birmingham; Walsall 
among other places invested the 
ereater part of its available wealth 
inthe speculation. The king un- 


of the price of food and want of| fortunately went in the state pro- 


employment upon the number of 
marriages, let us take an illustra- 
tion from the Registrar as to the 
period from 1792 to 1798. The 
weather was bad, the funds low, 
and bread excessively dear, and 
une particular districts a change 
of fashion made the burthen fall 
with still additional weight. ‘The 
“Church and King” riots broke 
out in July, 1791, in Birmingham; 
and the mob burnt Dr. Priestley’s 
library, several houses, and some 
dissenting chapels; in May, 1792, 
they again rose, but the magistrates 


cession to St. Paul’s without 
buckles: and Walsall was nearly 
ruined. Shoe-strings gradually 
supplied the place of ae The 
effect of this freak of fashion and 
speculation on the marriages of 
Bieningham was to reduce them 
most seriously ;andit had probably 
more to do with the licentious 
Birmingham riots, than the more 
patent agree agitation of the 
day. The disuse of wigs, buckles, 
buttons, and leather breeches at 
the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, is supposed to have affected 


this time evinced some vigour, and| the business of a million of people. 
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In 1765, the peace of London had | ceases, the number falls— but not 
been disturbed by the periwig-|equal to the level from which it 
makers, who went in procession to|sprung. It is to a certain degree a 
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petition the young king, “sub-!permanent increase. 


mitting to His Majesty’s goodness 
and wisdom, whether his own ex- 


As to the mode in which mar- 
riages are performed, it appears 


ample was not the only means ofthat nine out of ten take place ac- 


rescuing them from their distress, 
as far as it was occasioned by so 
many people wearing their own 
hair.”’ When change of fashions 
influence unfavourably the cm- 
ployment of the people, and when, 
at the same time, influenced or in- 
creased by lack of work, their po- 
verty increases, matrimony is ata 
discount. It is not simply the 
poorer classes, dependent on 
weekly wages for their support, 


cording to the rites of the estab- 
lished church. The marriages 
by banns are about six times as 
numerous as those by license. 
Upon these weddings, by aid of 
Doctors Commons, there is, it 
seems, a vast sum of money spent; 
but who are the lucky men re- 
ceiving it, does not appear very 
clearly, and the services they 
render for the cash is still more 
doubtful. There are about eigh- 


who feel the influence of times of|teen thousand licenses granted 


business activity, and allow it to 
impel them to matrimony. When 
the workman is busy, the trader 
makes profits, the landlord gets 
his rents, and all sections of the 
community feel the beneficial in- 
fluence of a prosperous season. 
The number of those persons en- 
tirely removed from such social 
sympathies is very few; indeed, as 
a great rule, when the workmen 
are prosperous, all classes above 
them are thriving too: and when 
the one section of the great English 


by Doctors Commons and by 
country surrogates every year. 
The usual cost of the license at 
Doctors Commons is 2/. 12s. 6d. 
There is 10s. 6d. additional for 
minors; and in the country, sur- 
rogates, it is said, obtain higher 
fees. At only 2/. 12s. 6d., the tax 
on eighteen thousand licenses is 
47,2501. a year. The stamps on 
each license are 12s. 6d. De- 
ducting this sum, the licenses to 
marry yield at least 36,000J. a year. 
The expense of granting licenses 


family is influenced to matrimony|in a manner the most useful and 


in an unusual degree, the others 
feel the influence of the same law. 
When the reaction, a period of de- 


convenient to the public would not 
be considerable; and it is not easy 
to see why the surplus revenue 


pression, arrives, the number of| derivable from the tax, should not 


marriages declines, but they have 
never fallen back to their original 
numbers. <A time of prosperity 
lifts up the total in a remarkable 
manner, and when the happy time 


go into the public treasury, when 
a portion of the expenses of the 
registration of births, deaths, and 
marriages, is paid out of the Con- 
solidated Fund. The aggregate 
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amount of charges for the General; What am I to do with my beasts? 


Register Office, at which all the 
returns of the country are ex- 
amined, indexed, and analysed, 
and the Act is administered, was 
13,7942. in 1846; and the six 
hundred and twenty - one superin- 
tendent registrars received 90974. 
for examining certified copies. 
After discharging the expenses of 
the civil registration, defrayed by 
the Consolidated Fund, and the 
cost of the decennial census, a 
large surplus would be left, out of 
47,250. tor licenses, to go to the 

ublic revenue of the country. 
Andthis would not interfere in the 
slightest degree with the marriage 
fees; which would continue to be 
paid to the officiating clergy. In 
the places of worship registered 
by Dissenters, there were not quite 
ten thousand marriages in one 
year; nearly four thousand in the 
same year took place in the Su- 
perintendent Registrar’s offices; 
one hundred and eighty-four ac- 
cording to the rites of the Jews; 
and seventy-four marriages be- 
tween Quakers. The only fortune- 
teller who can henceforth be be- 
lieved, is the one who answers the 
question, ‘When will the wedding 
tuke place?” by saying, “When 
trade flourishes, and when bread 
is cheap.” 
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FROM MR. THOMAS BOVINGTON. 


Long Hornets, June, 1850. 
SIR, 
Iwantto ask you afew questions, 


Those I got back from Smithfield, 
after two months’ care and no 
small expense, have come round 
again, and I’ve got a few others 
ready for market; but what mar- 
ket? Country markets don’t suit 
me, for I can’t get my price at 
them; and, as you know, I would 
rather kill the cattle myself than 
send them to Smithfield. 

Again, — What is the Royal 
Commission about? They have 
reported against Smithfield, and 
why don’t Government shut it up ? 
Isn’t there Islington? Everything 
is ready there to open a market 
to-morrow. I can answer for that, 
for I was there yesterday and went 
over it. I inquired particularly 
about the drainage, for, if you 
remember, Brumptontold me they 
could not drain it. Well, perhaps 
they could not very conveniently 
when he was last there, but now 
they tell me that a thousand 

ounds would do the entire job. 

ll tell you how: — You see the 
market stands about fifty-one feet 
above the Trinity highwater mark 
of the Thames. Well, close by, 
in the Southgate road, there is a 
new sewer, that runsinto a regular 
system of sewers which drain 
Houten Spitalfields, and all that 
part down to London bridge — 
and the cattle market being eigh- 
teen feet above the level of the 
Southgate sewer, it will only be 
requisite to cut a culvert into it, 
for the entire space to be drained 
out and out. 

Now, my last question is this: 


Mr. Conductor. In the first place—] Why don’t the people belonging 
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to the Islington market make the by his sudden movement, that she 
necessary sewer at once? If they/let fall all the flowérs she had 
did, what excuse could govern-|collected in her apron, and ran 
ment have for not shutting up/away as fast as she could. But 
Smithfield, and moving the cattle|the boy was older and taller than 


market to Islington ? 
I am, Sir, 
Yours to command, 
T. Bovineton, 





THE OLD CHURCHYARD TREE, 
A Prose Poem. 


THERE is an old yew tree which 
stands by the wall in a dark quiet 
corner of the churchyard. 

And a child was at play beneath 
its wide-spreading branches, one 
fine day in the early spring. He 
had his lap full of flowers, which 
the fields and lanes had supplied 
him with, and he was humming a 
tune to himself as he wove them 
into garlands. 

And a little girl at play among 
the tombstones crept near to 
listen; but the boy was so intent 
upon his garland, that he did not 
hear the gentle footsteps, as they 
trod softly over the deh green 
grass. When his work was finished, 
and all the flowers that were in his 
lap were woven together in one 
long wreath, he started up to 
measure its length upon the 
ground, and then he saw the little 

irl, as she stood with her eyes 


she, and soon caught her, and 
coaxed her to come back and play 
with him, and help him to make 
more garlands; and from thattime 
they saw each other nearly every 
day, and became great friends. 
wenty years passed away. 
Again, he was seated beneath the 
old yew tree in the churchyard. 

It was summer now; bright, 
beautiful summer, with the birds 
singing, and the flowers covering 
the ground, and scenting the air 
with their perfume. 

But he was not alone now, nor 
did the little girl steal near on 
tiptoe, fearful of being heard. She 
was seated by his side, andhisarm 
was round her, and she looked up 
into his face, and smiled as she 
whispered: “The first evening of 
our lives we were ever together 
was passed here: we will spend 
the first evening of our wedded 
life in the same quiet, happy 
place.” And he drew her closer 
to him as she spoke. 

The summer is gone; and the 
autumn; and twenty more sum- 
mers and autumns have passed 
away since that evening, inthe old 
churchyard. 

A young man, onabright moon- 


fixed upon him. He did not move |light night, comes reeling through 
or speak, but thought to himself’ the little white gate, and stumbling 
that she looked very beautiful as/over the graves. He shouts and 
she stood there with her flaxen/he sings, and is presently followed 
ringlets hanging down upon her|by others like unto himself, or 
neck. Thelittle girlwassostartled| worse. So, they all laugh at the 
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dark solemn head of the yew tree, 
and throw stones up at the place 
where the moon has silvered the 
boughs. 

Those same boughs are again 
silvered by the moon, and they 
droop over his mother’s grave. 
There is a little stone which bears 
this inscription : — 


‘TER HEART BRAKE IN SILENCER.” 


But the silence of the church- 
yard is now broken by a voice — 


not of the youth — nora voice of!they move along; 


laughter and ribaldry. 


‘““My son! — dost thou see this! ste 


grave? and dost thou read the 
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though the “sheeted dead” were 
at some melancholy play; and 
hark! the icicles fall with a crash 
and jingle, like a solemn mocke 
of the echo of the unseemly mirth 
of one who is now coming to his 
final rest. 

There are two oe near the 
old yew tree; and the grass has 
overgrown them. A third is close 
by; and the dark earth at each 
side has justbeenthrownup. The 
bearers come; with a heavy pace 
the coffin 
heaveth up and down, as they 

over the intervening graves. 
rrief and old age had seized 


record in anguish, whereof may|upon the father, and worn out his 


come repentance?” 

“Of what should I repent?” 
answers the son; ‘and why should 
my young ambition for famerelax 
in its strength because my mother 
was old and weak?” 

“Is this indeed our son?” says 
the father, bending in agony over 
the grave of his beloved. 

“T can well believe I am not;”’ 
exclaimeth the youth. “It is well 
that you have brought me here to 
say so. Our natures are unlike; 
our courses must be opposite. 
Your way lieth here — mine 
yonder!” 

So the son left the father kneel- 
ing by the grave. 

Again a few years are passed. 
It is winter, with a roaring wind 
and a thick grey fog. The graves 
in the churchyard are covered 


life; and premature decay soon 
seized upon the son, and gnawed 
away his vain ambition, and his 
useless strength, till he prayed to 
be borne, not the way yonder that 
was most opposite to his father 
and his mother, but even the same 
way they had gone — the way 
which leads to the Old Church- 
yard Tree. 


SABBATH PARIAHS. 


WE are overwhelmed with 
‘‘Chips’’ from letter-writers,letter- 
senders, letter-receivers, letter- 
sorters, and post-office clerks. 
Our own office has become a post- 
office. It would seem as if all the 
letters that ought to have been 
written for delivery on several 


with snow, and there are great|previous Sundays in the ordinary 


icicles in the churchporch. The 


course, and by the agency of the 


wind now carries a swathe of snow/great establishment in St. Mar- 
along the tops of the graves, as!tin’s-le-Grand, have onlynot been 
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indited in order that we might be 
thesufferers. Doubtless, the other 
channels of public information 
have equally received inthe course 
of each week the su 
would have been, 
Plumptre and Ashley obstruction, 
Sunday letters. The public are 
in arms, and every arm has a pen 
at the end; every penis dipped in 
the blackest ink of indignation, or 
is tinged with the milder tint of 
remonstrance. 

Our most desperate remon- 
strants are provincial post-office 
clerks; for 1t would appear that 
Lord Ashley’s outcasts from 
Sunday society have a worse 
chance of being received into it 
now than ever. Their labours 
are in many cases so heavy on 
Saturday nights, that they are 
obliged to lie in bed during the 
whole of church time on Sunday, 
to recover from their fatigues. 

We select one from the heap, 
for publication. The writer gives 
u Clear account of the hardships 
of a provincial post-office clerk 
before he was relieved from 
Sunday duty by the Royal man- 
date. 


ut for the 


“Sir, 

“For three years I was what you 
are pleased to callin your article 
on the ‘Sunday Screw’ a Post- 
Office Pariah, at an office in a 
most ‘corresponding’ town; my 
Sunday duties were as follows: — 
at four I rose, sorted my letters 
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for the cross-country mails, swept 
out and dusted the place, then I 
went to myroom again, had a nap, 
rose, washed, and dressed in my 


lus of what; best; I came down to breakfast at 


eight, took a walk, till Church 
time, and amused myself till five 
in the afternoon, when I attended 
at the office and received letters 
till half-past six. 

‘‘T usually attended divine ser- 
vice; at eight 1 sorted und stamped 
the letters and dispatched the 
mails; at nine I had done my 
work; all this I did myself and 
never dreamed of being assisted. 
The rush of business is now, I[ 
understand, so great on the arrival 
of the Saturday afternoon mails, 
that every assistant and Post- 
Office clerk will wish Lord Ashley 
safely imprisoned in the Whited 
Sepulchres. 

“Your, very obediently, 
“ EX-PARIAN.”’ 


Judging from the tone in which 
the earnest remonstrances from 
all kinds of people that pile our 
table are couched, we fear that, 
during the last few Sundays, the 
bulk of the disappointed public in 
the provinces has benefited very 
little by the change in a moral 
cone of view. Vexation has, we 
ear, taken the place of that reli- 
gious, calm, and beneficent state of 
mind in which the Sabbath ought 
to be passed. The object, there- 
fore, of the promoters of the 
measure — increased veneration 


and newspapers, delivered them|for the first day of the week — has 
to the messengers, sorted and/|failed; for of course their whole 
stamped (both sides) the lettersland sole object in the affair has 
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been the furtherance of the cause tain old Peg Dotting was now 
of religion, and not a desire to get: making her way. 
uits with Mr. Rowland Hill for] Advancing towards the Dust- 
the calm, manly, triumphant)heap by an opposite path, very 
manner in which he caused truth narrow and just reclaimed from 
to vanquish them in the recent ‘the mud by athick layer of freshly 
agitation on the same question. {broken flints, there came at the 
same time Gaffer Doubleyear, with 
— his bone-bag slung over his 
shoulder. The rags of his coat 
DUST; ae : iLsyarek Pauaabe which 
‘ : also whistled keenly round his 
Oi VOLINESS: DEEMED: almost rimless hat, a troubled 
On a murky morning in Novem-|his one eye. The other eye,:ha- 
ber, wind north-east, a poor old|ving met with an accident last 
woman with a wooden leg wasseen| week, he had covered neatly with 
struggling against the fitful gusts:an oyster-shell, which was kept in 
of the bitter breeze, along a stony its place by a string at each side, 
zigzag road full of deep and irre-| fastened through a hole. He used 
gular cart-ruts. Her ragged pet-'no staff to help him along, though 
ticoat was blue, and so was her, his body was nearly bent double, 
wretched nose. A stick was in|so that his face was constantly 
her left hand, which assisted her|turned to the earth, hke that of 
to dig and hobble her way along;!a four-footed creature. He was 
and in her other hand, sup orted ninety-seven years of age. 
also beneath her withered arm,| As these two patriarchal labour- 
was a large rusty iron sieve. Dust: ers approached the great Dust- 
and fine ashes filled up all the heap, a discordant voice hallooed 
wrinkles in her face; and of these to them from the top of a broken 
there were a prodigious number,|wall. It was meant as a grecting 
for she was eighty-three yearsold./of the morning, and proceeded 
Her name was Peg Dotting. from little Jem Clinker, a poor de- 
Abouta quarter of aimile distant, | formed lad whose back had been 
having a long ditch and a broken-|broken when a child. His nose 
down fence as a foreground, there|and chin were much too large for 
rose against the muddled-grey sky, |the rest of his face, and he had 
a huge Dust-heap of a dirty black |lost nearly all his teeth from pre- 
colour, — being, in fact, one of;mature decay. But he had an eye 
those immense mounds of cinders, apes) with intelligence and 
ashes, and other emptyings from life, and an expression at. once 
dust-holes and bins, which have leapt and hopeful. He had ba- 
conferred celebrity on certain sub-|lanced his misshapen frame on the 
urban neighbourhoods of a great|top of the old wall, over which one 
city. Towards this dusky moun-|shrivelled leg dangled, as if by the 
Household Words. II. 24 
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weight of a hob-nailed boot that|to a gentleman it still belonged — 
covered a foot large enough for a|but in what a position? A scholar, 
ploughman. a man of wit, of high sentiment, of 
In addition to his firstmorning’s|refinement, and a good fortune 
salutation of his two aged friends, | withal — now by a sudden ‘turn 
he now shouted out in a tone of|oflaw” bereftof the last only, and 
triumph and self-gratulation, in/finding that none of the rest, for 
which he felt assured of their sym-/ which (having his fortune) he had 
athy — “Two white skins, anda/been so much admired, enabled 
tor’shell-un.”’ hin to gain a livelihood. His title- 
It may be requisite to state that | deeds had been lost or stolen, and 
little Jen Clinker belonged to the|so he was bereft of everything he 
dead-cat department of the Dust-|/ possessed. He had talents, and 
vheap, and now announced that aisuch as would have been profi- 
prize of three skins, in superior |tably available had he known how 
condition, had rewarded him for|to use them for this new purpose; 
being first in the field. He was|but he did not; he was misdirect- 
enjoying a seat on the wall in or-jed; he made fruitless efforts, in 
der to recover himself from the/his want of experience; and he 
excitement of his good fortune. |was now starving. As he passed 
At the base of the great Dust-|the great Dust-heap, he gave one 
heap the two old people now met) vague, melancholy gaze that way, 
their young friend — a sort ofjand then looked wistfully into the 
eat-crandson by mutual adop-|canal. And he continued to look 
tion — and they at once joined |into the canal as he slowly moved 
the party who had by this time|along, till he was out of sight. 
assembled as usual, and were al-| A Dust-heap of thiskind is often 
ready busy at their several occu-|worth thousands of pounds. The 
pations. present one was very large and 
But besides all these, another; very valuable. It was in fact a 
individual, belonging to a very large hill, and being in the vicinity 
different class, formed a part of of small suburb cottages, it rose 
the scene, though appearing only above them like a great black 
on its outskirts. A canal ran|mountain. Thistles, groundsel, 
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along at the rear of the Dust-heap, 
and on the banks of its opposite 
side slowly wandered by — with 
hands clasped and hanging down 
in front of him, and eyes bent va- 
cantly upon his hands — the for- 
lorn figure of a man in a very 
shabby great-coat, which had evi- 
dently once belonged to one in 
the position of a gentleman. And 


and rank grass grew in knots on 
small parts which had remained 
fora longtime undisturbed; crows 
often alighted on its top, and 
secmed to put on their spectacles 
and become very busy and se- 
rious; flocks of sparrows often 
made predatory descents upon it; 
an old goose and gander might 
sometimes be scen following each 
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other up its side, nearly midway; former includes all vegetable and 
pigs routed round its base, — and, animal matters — everything that 
now and then, one bolder than the! will decompose. These are se- 
rest would venture some way up, lected and bagged at once, and 
attracted by the mixed odours carried off as soon as possible, to 
of some hidden marrow-bone en-'be sold as manure for ploughed 
veloped in adecayed cabbage-leaf land, wheat, barley, &c. Under 
—arare event, both of these ar-'this head, also, the dead cats are 
ticles being unusual oversights of;compriscd. They are, generally, 
the Searchers below. the perquisites of the women 
The principal ingredient of all searchers. Dealers come to the 
these Dust-heaps is fine cinders| wharf, or dust-field,every evening ; 
and ashes; but as they are accu- they give sixpence for a whife cat, 
mulated froin the contents of all fourpence for a coloured cat, 
the dust-holes and bins of the vi- and for a black one accord- 
cinity, and as many More as pos-ing to her quality. The ‘“hard- 
sible, the fresh arrivals in their: ware” includes all broken pottery, 
original state present very licteres |= pans, crockery, earthenware, 
geneous muterials. We cannot, oyster-shells, &c., which are sold 
better describe them, than by pre-'to make new roads. 
senting a brief sketch of the diffe-| “The bones” are selected with 
rent departments of the Searchers care, and sold to the soap-boiler. 
and Sorters, who are assembled; He boils out the fat and marrow 
below to busy themselvesupon the first, for special use, and the bones 
inass of original matters which are are then crushed and sold for 
shot out trom the carts of the! manure. 
dustmen. Of ‘‘rags,” the woollen rags are 
The bits of coal, the pretty bagged and sent off for hop- 
numerous results of accident and} manurc; the white linen rags are 
servants’ carelessness, are picked! washed, and sold to make paper, 
out, to be sold forthwith; the! &c. 
largest and best of the cinders are) ‘The “tin things” are collected 
also selected, by another party,’ and putinto an oven with a grating 
who sell them to ani or to at the bottom, so that the solder 
braziers (for whose purposes coke! which unites the parts melts, and 
would not do so well); and the runsthrough into areceiver. This 
next sort of cinders, called the/is sold separately; the detached 
breeze, because it is left after the pieces of tin are then sold to be 
wind has blown the finer cinders melted up with oldiron, &e. 
through an upright sieve, is sold| Bits of old brass, lead, &c., are 
to the brickmakers. ‘sold to be melted up separately, 
Two other departments, called or in the mixture of ores. 
the “soft-ware” and the “hard-| All broken class vessels, as 
ware,” are very important. The cructs, mustar -pots, tumblers, 
24* 
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wine-glasses, bottles, &c., are sold; running, as fast as his poor wither- 
to the old-glass shops. ed legs would allow him, towards 

As for any articles of jewellery,|a fresh heap, which had just been 
— silver spoons, forks, thimbles,|shot down on the wharf from a 
or other plate and valuables, they; dustman’s cart. He made a dive 
are pocketed off-hand by the first/and a search — then another — 
finder. Coins of gold and silver|then one deeper still. “I’m sure 
are often found, and many “‘cop-|I saw it!” cried he, and again 
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pers.” 


made a dash with both hands into 


Meantime, everybody is hard at/a fresh place, and began to distri- 


work near the base o 


the great| bute the ashes and dust and rub- 


Dust-heap. A certain number of|bish on every side, to the grest 
cart-loads having been raked and | merriment of the rest. 


searched for all the differentthings 
just described, the whole of it now 


‘What did you see, Jemmy?”’ 
asked old Doubleyear, in a com- 


undergoes the process of sifting. | passionate tone. 


The men throw up the stuff, and 
the women sift it. 

“WhenI was a young girl,” said 

Peg Dotting — 
_ “That ’s a long while ago, 
Peggy,” interrupted one of the 
sifters: but Peg did not hear 
her. 

‘When I was quite a young 
thing,” continued she, addressing 
old John Doubleyear, who threw 
up the dust into her sieve, ‘‘it 
was the fashion to wear pink roses 
in the shoes, as bright as that 
morsel of ribbon Sally has just 
picked out of the dust; yes, and 
sometimes in the hair, too, on one 
side of the head, to set off the 
white powder and salve-stuff. I 
never wore ‘one of these head- 
dresses myself — don’t throw u 
the dust so high, John — but 
lived only a few doors lower down 
from those as did. Don’t throw 


“Oh, I don’t know,” said the 
boy, “ se it was likea bit of some- 
thing made of real gold!” 

A fresh burst of laughter from 
the company assembled followed 
this somewhat vague declaration, 
to which the dustmen added one or 
two elegant epithets, expreasive of 
their contempt of the notion that 
they could have overlooked a bit 
of anything valuable in the process 
of emptying sundry dust-holes, 
and carting them away. 

“Ah,” said one of the sifters, 
“poor Jem’s always a-fancying 
something or other good — but it 
never comes.” 

“Didn't I find three cats this 
morning!”’ criedJem, “two on’em 
white ’uns! How you go on!” 

‘‘T meant something quite diffe- 
rent from the like o’ that,” said 
the other; “I was a-thinking of 
the rare sights all you three there 


up the dustso high. I tell ’ee —/have had, one time and another.” 


the wind takes it into my face.” 


The wind having changed and 


“Ah! There! What’s that?” |the day become bright, the party 
suddenly exclaimed little Jem,|at work all seemed disposed to be 
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more merry than usual. The fore- 
going remark excited the curio- 
sity of several of the sifters, who 
had recently joined the ‘“compa- 
ny,” the parties alluded to were 
requested to favour them with the 
recital; and though the request 
was made with onlya half-conceal- 
ed irony, still it was all in good- 
natured pleasantry, and was im- 
mediately compled with. Old 
Doubleyear spoke first. 

“Thad a bad night of it with the 
rats some years ago — they run’d 
all over the floor, and over the 
bed, and one on’em come ’d and 


all on fire upon the Dust-heap. 
Thinks I — I was a younger man 
then by some years than I am now 
— ['ll go and have a nearer look. 
Though you be a bit o’ the sun, 
maybe you won't hurt a poor man. 
So, I walked towards the Dust- 
heap, and up I went, keeping the 
piece of sparkling fire in sight all 
the while. But before I got up to 
it, the sun went behind a cloud — 
and as he went out-like, so the 
young ’un he had dropped, went 
out arter him. AndI had my climb 
up the heap for nothing, though I 
had marked the place vere it lay 
guv a squeak close into my ear — very percizely. But there was no 
so I couldn’t sleep comfortable. I}signs at all on him, and no morsel 
wouldn't ha’ minded a trifle of it; |left of the light as had been there. 
but this was too much of a good|I searched all about; but found 
thing. So, I got up before sun-|nothing ’cept a bit o’ broken glass 
rise, and went out for a walk; and/as had got stuck in the heel of an 
thinking I might as well be near/old shoe. And that’s my story. 
our work-place, I slowly come’d/ But if ever a man saw anything at 
down this a. I worked in ajall, I saw a bit o’ the sun; and I 
brickfield at that time, near the/thank God for it. It was a blessed 
canal yonder. The sun was just] sight for a poor ragged old man of 
a-rising up behind the Dust-heap|three score and ten, which was my 
as I got in sight of it; and soon it age at that time.” 

rose above, and was very bright;} “Now, Peggy!” cried several 
and though I had two eyes then, | voices, ‘tell us what you saw. Peg 
I was obligated toshut them both. | saw a bit 0’ the moon.” 

When I opened them again, the| “No,” said Mrs. Dotting, rather 
sun was higher up; but in hishaste| indignantly ; “ I’mno moon-raker. 
to get over the Dust-heap, he had| Not a sign of the moon was there, 


















dropped something. ou may/nor a spark of a star — the time I 
laugh. I sa Fey had dropped |speak on.” 
something. ell — I can’t say; ‘Well — go on, Peggy — go 


9 


what it was, in course — a bit of|on. 
his-self, I suppose. It was just; “I don’t know as I will,” said 
like him — a bit on him, I mean —| Peggy. 

quite as bright — just the same| But being pacified by afew good- 
— only not so big. And not upin|tempered, though somewhat hu- 
the sky, but a-lying and sparkling|morous, compliments, she thus fa- 
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voured them with her little adven- 
ture. . 
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roaring lion. And while I was a- 
hoping he might not be out a-roar- 


‘There was no moon, nor stars, }ing that night, what should I see 
nor comet, in the versal heavens, jrise out of one side of the Dust- 


nor lam 
road, when I walked home one 


nor lantern along the;heap, but a beautiful shining star 


of a violet colour. Istood as still— 


winter’s night from the cottage of as stock-still as any I don’t-know- 


Widow Pin, where I had been to 
tea, with her and Mrs. Dry,as lived 
in the almshouses. 
Davy, the son of Bill Davy the 
milkman, to see me home with the 
lantern, but I wouldn’t let him 
cause of his sore throat. Throat! 
— no, it wasn’t his throat as was 
rare sore — it was — no, it wasn’t 
— yes, it was — it was his toe as 
was sore. His big toe. A nail 
out of his boot had gotinto it. I 
told him he’d be sure to have a 
bad toe, if he didn’t go to church 
more regular, but he wouldn’t 
listen; and so my words come’d 
true. but, as I was a-saying, | 
wouldn’t let him light me with 
the lantern by reason of his sore 
throat — toe, I mean — and as I 
went along, the night seemed to 
grow darker and darker. A straight 
road, though, and I was so used 
to it by day-time, it didn’t matter 
for the darkness. Hows’ever, 
when I come’d near the bottom of 
the Dust-heap as I had to pass, the 
great dark heap was so zackly the 
sume as the night, you couldn't 
tell one from t’ other. 
I to myself— what was [ thinking 
of at this moment ? — for the life 
o’ me I can’t call it to mind; but 
that’s neither here nor there, only 
for this, — it was a something that 


‘what! 


So, thinks 


There it lay, as beautiful 
as a new-born babe, all a-shining 


They wanted in the dust! By degrees I got 


courage to go a little nearer — 
and then a little nearer still — for, 
says I to myself, I’m a sinful wo- 
man, I know, but I have repented, 
and do repent constantly of all the 
sins of my youth, and the back- 
slidings of my age — which have 
been numerous; and once I had 
a very heavy backsliding — but 
that ’s neither here nor there. So, 
as ] was a-saying, having collected 
all my sinfulness of life, and 
humbleness before heaven, into a 
goodish bit of courage, forward 
1 steps — a little furder—anda 
leetle furder more — un-til I 
come’d just up to the beautiful 
shining star lying upon the dust. 
Well, it was a long time I stood a- 
looking down at it, before I ven- 
tured to do, whatI arterwards did. 
But at last I did stoop down with 
both hands slowly — in case it 
might burn, or bite — and gather- 
ing up a good scoop of ashes as 
my hands went along, I took it up, 
and began a-carrying it home, all 
shining before me, and with a soft 
blue mist rising up round about 
it. Heaven forgive me! — I was 
punished for meddling with what 
Peacideace had sent for some 


led me to remember the story of} better purpose than to be carried 
how the devil goes about like ajhome by an old woman like me, 
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whom it has pleased heaven to 
afflict with the tose of one leg, and 
the pain, ixpinse, and inconve- 
nience of awooden one. Well — 
I was punished; covetousness had 
its reward; for, presently, the 
violet light got very pale,and then 
went out; and when [ reached 
home, still holding in both hands! 
all J had gathered up, and when 
I took it to the candle, it had turn- 
ed into the red shell of a lobsky’s 
head, and its two black eyes poked 
up at me with a long stare, — and 
I may say, a strong smell, too, — 
enough to knock a poor body 
down.” 

Great applause, and no little 
laughter, followed the conclusion 
of old Peggy’s story, but she did 
not join in the merriment. She 
said it was all very well for young 
folks to laugh, but at her age she 
had enough to do to pray; and she 
had never said so many prayers, 
10r With so much fervency, as she 
had done since she received the 
blessed sight of the blue star on 
the Dust-heap, and the chastising 
rod of the iebeter's head at home. 

Little Jem’s turn nowcame; the 
poor lad was, however, so excited 

y the recollection of what his 
companions called ‘“Jem’s Ghost,” 
that he was unable to describe it 
in any coherent language. To 
his imagination it had beena love- 
ly vision, — the one “ bright con- 
summate flower”’ of his life, which 
he treasured up as the most sacred 
image in his heart. He endea- 
voured, in wild and hasty words, 
to set forth, how that he had been 
bred a chimney-sweep; that one 


jest failed. 
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Sunday afternoon he had left a set 
of companions, most on ’em 
sweeps, who were all playing at 
marbles in the church-yard, and 
he had wandered to the Dust-heap, 
where he had fallenasleep; that he 
was awoke by a sweet voice in the 
air, which said something about 
some one having lost her way! — 
that he, being now wide awake, 
looked up, and saw with his own 
eyes a young Angel, with fair hair 
and rosy cheeks, and large white 
wings at her shoulders, floating 
about like bright clouds, rise out 
of the Dust! She had on a gar- 
ment of shining crimson, which 
changed as he looked upon her to 
shining gold, then to purple and 
gold. She then exclaimed, with 
a joyful smile, “J see the right 
way!”’ and the next moment the 
Angel was gone! 
As the sun was Just now very 
bright and warm for the time of 
rear, and shining full upon the 
Just-heap in its setting, one of the 
men endeavoured to raise a laugh 
at the deformed lad, by asking him 
it he didn’t expect to see just such 
another angel at this minute, who 
had lost her way in the field on the 
other side of the heap; but his 
The earnestness and 
devout emotion of the boy to the 
vision of reality which his imagi- 
nation, aided by the hues ofsunset, 
had thus exalted, were too much 
for the gross spirit of banter, and 
the speaker shrunk back into his 
dust-shovel, and affected to be 
very assiduous in his work as the 
day was drawing to a close. 
efore the day’s work was end- 
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ed, however, little Jem again had, layers of the clump of bricks, which 


a glimpse of the prize which had 
escaped him on the previous occa- 
sion. He instantly darted, hands 
‘and head foremost into the mass 
of cinders and rubbish, and 
brought up a black mash of half- 
burnt parchment, entwined with 
vegetable refuse, from which he 
speedily disengaged an oval frame 
of gold, containing a miniature, 
still protected by its glass, but 
half covered with mildew from the 
damp. lle was in ecstacies at the 
prize. Even the white cat-skins 
paled before it. In all probabili- 
ty some of the men would have 
taken it from him “to try and find 
the owner,” but for the presence 
and interference of his friends 
Veg Dotting and old Doubleyear, 
whose great age, even among the 
present company, gave them acer- 
tain position of respect and con- 
sideration. So all the rest now 
went their way, leaving the three 
to examine and speculate on the 
prize. 

These Dust-heaps are a wonder- 
ful compound of things. A bank- 
er’s cheque for a considerable 
sum was found in one of them. It 
was on Herries and Farquhar, in 
1847. But bankers’ cheques, or 
gold and silver articles, are the 
least valuable of their ingredients. 


Among other things, a variety of|fordshire, Essex, &c. 


useful chemicals are extracted. 
Their chief value, however, is for 
the making of bricks. The fine 


could not be burned in that posi- 
tion without them. The ashes 
burn away, and keep the bricks 
open. Enormous quantities are 
used. In the brickfields at Ux- 
bridge, near the Drayton Station, 
one of the brickmakers alone will 
frequently contract for fifteen or 
sixteen thousand chaldron of this 
cinder-dust, in one order. Fine 
coke or coke-dust, affects the 
market at times as a rival; but fine 
coal, or coal-dust, never, because 
it would spoil the bricks. 
as one of the heroes of our tale 
had been originally — before his 
romotion — a chimney-sweeper, 
it may be only appropriate to offer 
a passing word on the genial sub- 
ject ofsoot. Without speculating 
on its origin and parentage, 
whether derived from the cooking 
of a Christmas dinner, or the pro- 
duction of the beautiful colours 
and odours of exotic plants in-a 
conservatory, it can briefly be 
shown to possess many qualities 
both naehuliand ornamental. 
When soot is first collected, it 
is called “rough soot,” which, 
being sifted, is then called “fine 
soot,” and is sold to farmers for 
manuring and preserving wheat 
and turnips. ‘This is more espe- 
cially used in Herefordshire, Bed- 
It is rather 
a costly article, being fivepence 
per bushel. One contractor sells 
annually as much as three thou- 


cinder-dust and ashes are used in|sand bushels; and he gives it as 
the clay of the bricks, both for the|his opinion, that there must be at 
red and grey stacks. Ashes are|least one hundred and fifty times 
ulso used as fuel between thejth4s quantity (four hundred and 
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fifty thousand bushels perannum) friends having settled to their sa- 
sold in London. Farmer Smut-'tisfaction the amount of money 
wise, of Bradford, distinctly as-|they should probably obtain by 
serts that the price of the soot he|the sale of the golden miniature- 
uses on his land is returned tohim|frame, and finished the castles 
in the straw, with improvement: which they had built with it in the 
also to the grain. And we believe air, the frame was again enfolded 
him. Lime is used to dilute soot/in the sound part of the parch- 
when employed as a manure.jment, the rags and rottenness of 
Using it Nak will keep off snails,|the law were cast away, and up 
slugs, and cater-pillars, from peas'they rose to bend their steps 
and various other vegetables, as homeward to the little hovel 
also from dahlias just shooting up,| where Peggy lived, she having in- 
and other flowers; but we regret|vited the others to tea that they 
to add that we have sometimes/might talk yet more fully over the 
known it kill, or burn up, the) wonderful good luck that had be- 
things it was intended to preserve | fallen them. 
from unlawful eating. In short,) “Why, if there isn’t a man’s 
it is by no means so safe to use for! head in the canal!” suddenly cried 
any purpose of garden manure, as little Jem. ‘‘ Looky there! — isn’t 
fine cinders and wood-ashes,|that a man’s head? — Yes; it’sa 
which are good for almost any|drowndedd man?” 
kind of produce, whether turnips} “A drowndedd man, as I live!” 
orroses. Indeed, we should like | ejaculated old Doubleyear. 
to have one fourth or fifth part of; ‘Let ’s get him out, and see!” 
our garden-beds composed of ex-|cried Peggy. “Perhaps the poor 
cellent stuff of this kind. From)soul ’s not quite gone.’ 
all that has been said, it willhave| Little Jem scuttled off to the 
become very intelligible why these) edge of the canal, followed by the 
Dust-heaps are sovaluable. Their|two old people. As soon as the 
worth, however, varies not only! body had floated nearer, Jem got 
with their magnitude (the quality|down into the water, and stood 
of all of them is much the same),|breast-high, vainly measuring his 
but with the demand. About the distance with one arm out, to see 
year 1820, the Marylebone Dust- if he could reach some part of the 
heap produced between fourthou-; body as it was passing. As the 
sand and five thousand pounds. |attempt was evidently without a 
In 1832, St. George’s paid Mr.|chance, old Doubleyear managed 
Stapleton five hundred pounds ato get down into the water behind 
year, not to leave the Heap stand-|him, and holding him by one 
ing, but to ca it away. Of jhand, the boy was thus enabled to 
course he was only too glad to be, make a plunge forward as the 
paid highly for selling his Dust. |bod was floating by. He suc- 
But to return. The pirbé| ceeded in reaching it; butthe jerk 
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was too much for the weakness of 
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“There now,” ejaculated Peggy, 


his aged companion, who was pull-|sitting down with a long puff to 


ed forwards into the canal. A 
loud cry burst from both of them, 
which was yet more loudly echoed 
by Peggy on the bank. Double- 
year and the boy were now strug- 
gling almost in the middle of the 
canal with the body of the man 
swirling about between them. 
They would inevitably have been 
drowned, had not old Peggy 
caught up a long dust-rake that 
was close at hand — scrambled 
down up to her knees in the canal 
— clawed hold of the struggling 
group with the teeth of the rake, 
and fairly brought the whole to 
land. Jem was first up the bank, 
and helped up his two heroiccom- 

anions; after which, with no 
small difficulty, they contrived to 
haul the body of the stranger out 
of the water. Jem at once re- 
cognised in him the forlorn figure 
of the man who had passed by in 
the morning, looking so sadly into 
the canal, as he walked along. 

It is a fact well known to those 
who work in the vicinity of these 
great Dust-heaps, that when the 
ashes have been warmed by the 
sun, cats and kittens that have 
been taken out of the canal and 
buried a few inches beneath the 
surface, have usually revived; and 
the same has often occurred inthe 
case of men. Accordingly the 
three, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, dragged the body along to 
the Dust-heap, where they made 
# deep trench, in hich they 

laced it, covering it all over upto 

he neck. 


recover her breath, “he'll he very 
comfortable, whether or no.” 

‘¢‘Couldn’t lie better,’ said old 
Doubleyear, ‘even if he knew it.” 

The three now seated them- 
selves close by, to await the re- 
sult. 

“T thought I ’d a lost him,” said 
Jem, “and myself too; and when 
I pulled Daddy in arter me, I guv 
us all three up for this world.” 

“Yes,” said Doubleyear, ‘it 
must have gone queer with us if 
Peggy had not come in with the 
rake. How @ yee feel, old girl; 
for you ’ve had a narrow escape 
too. JI wonder we were not too 
heavy for you, and so pulled you 
in to go with us.” 

“The Lord be praised!” fer- 
vently ejaculated Peggy, pointing 
towards the pallid face that lay 
surrounded with ashes. A con- 
vulsive twitching passed over the 
features, the lips trembled, the 
ashes over the breast heaved, and 
a low moaning sound, which might 
have come from the bottom of the 
canal, was heard. Again the 
moaning sound, and then the eyes 
opened, but closed almost imme- 
diately. “Poor dear soul!”’ whis- 
pered Peggy, “how he suffers in 
surviving. Lift him up a little. 
Softly. Don’t be afeared. We’re 
only your good angels, like — 
only poor cinder-sifters — don’tee 
be afeared.”’ 

By various kindly attentions 
and manceuvres such asthese poor 
people had been accustomed to 
practise on those who were taken 
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out of the canal, the unfortunate 
gentleman was gradually brought 
to his senses. He gazed about 
him, as well he might — now look- 
ing in the anxious, though be- 

imed ,.faces of the three strange 
objects, all in their “weeds” and 
dust — and then up at the huge 
Dust-heap, over which the moon 
was now slowly rising. 

“Land of quiet Death!” mur- 
mured he, faintly, “or land of 
Life, as dark and still — I have 
pee from one into the other; 

ut which of ye I amnow in, seems 
doubtful to my senses.” 

‘‘Here we are, poor gentleman,” 
cried Pegay, ‘here we are, all 
friends about you. How did ’ee 
tumble into the canal?” 

“The Earth, then, once more!” 
said the stranger, with a deep 
sigh. 
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some Godfrey’s cordial — and a 
blanket, Jemmy — and call a 
coach, and get up outside on it, 
and make the coachee drive back 
here as fast as you can.” 

But before Jemmy could attend 
to this, Mr. Waterhouse, the 
stranger whose life they had pre- 
served, raised himself on one 
elbow, and extended his hand to 
the miniature-frame. Directly he 
looked at it, he raised himself 
higher up — turned it about once 
or twice — then caught up the 
pitce of parchment, and uttering 
an ejaculation, which no one 
could have distinguished either as 
of joy or of plain, sank back faint- 
ing. : 

In brief, this parchment was a 
oe of the title-dleeds he had 
ost; and though it did not prove 


‘“‘T know where Lam, now.'sufficient to enable him to recover 


I remember this great dark hill of/his fortune, it brought his oppo- 
ashes — like Death’s kingdom, |nent to a composition, which gave 


full of all sorts of strange things,|him an annuity for life. 


and put to many uses.” 

“Where do you live?” asked 
Old Doubleyear; “shall we try 
and take you home, Sir?” 

The stranger shook his head 
mournfully. All this time, little 
Jem had been assiduously em- 
ployed in rubbing his feet and 
then his hands; in doing whichthe 
piece of dirty parchinent, with 
the miniature-frame, dropped out 
of his breast - pocket. ‘A good 
thought instantly struck Peggy. 

‘Run, Jemmy dear — run with 
that golden thing to Mr. Spike- 
chin, the pawnbroker’s — get 


Small as 
this was, he determined that these 
poor people, who had so gene- 
rously saved his life at the risk of 
their own, should be sharers in It. 
Finding that what they most de- 
sired was to have a cottage in the 
neighbourhood of the Dust-heap, 
built large enough for all three to 
live together, and keep a cow, Mr. 
Waterhouse paid a visit to Man- 
chester Square, where the owner 
of the property resided. He told 
his story, as far assmas needful, 
and proposed to puiekase the 
field in question. ge 
The great Dust-Contracter was 


something upon it directly, and|much amused, and his daughter— 
buy some nice brandy — andia very accomplished young lady 
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— was extremely interested. So 


the matter was speedily arranged 
to the satisfaction and pleasure of 


all parties. The acquaintance, 
however, did notend here. Mr. 
Waterhouse renewed his visits 
very frequently, and finally made 
proposals for the young lady’s 

and, she having already ex- 
pressed her hopes of a propitious 
answer from her father. 

“Well, Sir,” said the latter, 
‘‘you wish to marry my daughter, 
and she wishes to marry you. You 
are a gentleman and ascholar, but 
you have no money. My daughter 
is what you see, and she has no 
money. But I have; and there- 
fore, as she likes you, and I like 
you I ’ll make you both an offer. 

will give my daughter twent 
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I am a bachelor, residing in 
rather a dreary set of chambers in 
the Temple. They are situated in 
a square court of high houses, 
which would be a complete well, 
but for the want of water and the 
absence ofa bucket. I live at the 
top of the house, among the tiles 
and sparrows. Like the little man 
in the nursery - story, [ live by my- 
self, and all the bread and cheese 
I get — which is not much — I 
put upon ashelf. I need scarcely 
add, perhaps, that Fam in love, 
and that the father of my charm- 
ane Julia objects to our union. 

mention these little particulars 
as I might deliver a letter of intro- 
duction. The reader is now ac- 


thousand pounds, — or you shall| quainted with me, and perhaps will 


have the Dust-heap. Choose!” 

Mr. Waterhouse was puzzled 
and amused, and referred the 
matter entirely to the young lady. 


condescend to listen to my nar- 
rative, 

I am naturally of a dreamy 
turn of mind; and my abundant 


But she was for having themoney,, leisure — for I am called to the 


and no trouble. 
Dust-heap might be worth much, 


but they did not understand the 
‘Very well,” said her|rain, has encourage 


business. 


father, laughing, “then, there ’s 


the money. 


This was the identical Dust- 
heap, as we know from authentic 
information, which was subse- 


She said the} bar— coupled with much lonely 


to the twittering of 
attering of 
that dispo- 
sition. In my “top set,” I hear 
the wind howl, on a winter night, 
when the man on the ground floor 
believes it is perfectly still weather. 
The dim lamps with which our 


listening 
sparrows, and the 


quently, sold for forty thousand| Honourable Society (supposed to 
pounds, and was exported to Rus-| be as yet unconscious of the new 


sia to rebuild Moscow. 


discovery called Gas) make the 
horrors of the staircase visible, 
deepen the gloom which generally 
settles on my soul when I go home 
at night. 

I am in the Law, but not of it. 
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I can’t exactly make out what it 
means. I sitin Westminster Hall 
sometimes (in character) from ten 
to four; and whenI go out of Court, 
I don’t know whether I am stand- 
ing on my wig or my boots. 

Te appears to me (I mention this 
in confidence) as if there were too 
much talk and too much law — as 
if some grains of truth were started 
overboard into a tempestuous sea 
of chaff. 

All this may make me mystical. 
Still, Iam confident that what I 
am going to describe myself as 
having seen*and heard, I actually 
did see and hear. 

It is necessary that I should ob- 
serve that] have a great delight in 

ictures, Jam no painter myself, 
ut I have studied pictures and 
written about them. Ihave seen 
all the most famous pictures in the 
world; my education and reading 
have been sufficiently general to 
ossess me beforehand with a 
nowledge of most of the subjects 
to which aPainter is likely to have 
recourse; and, although I might 
be in some doubt as to the rightful 
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It is now exactly three years — 
three years ago, this very month 
(July, 1850) — since I went from 
Westininster to the Temple, one 
Thursday afternoon, in a cheap 
steam-boat. The sky was black, 
when I imprudently walked on 
board. It began to thunder and 
lighten immediately afterwards, 
and the rain poured down in tor- 
rents. Thedeck seeming to smoke 
with the wet, I went below; but so 
many passengers were there,smok- 
ing too, that I came up again, and 
buttoning my pea-coat, and stand- 
ing in the shadow of the paddle- 
box, stood as upright as | could, 
and made the best of it. 

It was at this moment that I first 
beheld the terrible Being, who is 
the subject of my present recol- 
lections. 

Standing against the funnel, 
apparently with the intention of 
drying himself by the heat as fast 
as he got wet, was a shabby man 
in threadbare black, and with his 
hands in his pockets, who fasci- 
nated me from the memorable in- 
stant when I caught his eye. 


fashion of the scabbard of King| Where had I caught that eye 
Lear’s sword, for instance, I think| before? Who was he? Why did I 
I should know King Lear tolerably|connect hin, all at once, with the 
well,iff happened to meet withhim.| Vicar of Wakefield, Alfred the 

I go to all the Modern Exhibi-|Great, Gil Blas, Charles the 
tions every season, and of course | Second, Joseph and his Brethren, 
I revere the Royal Academy. I/the Fairy Queen, Tom Jones, the 
stand by its forty Academical ar-|Decameron of Boccaccio, Tam 
ticles alae as firmly as I stand|O’Shanter, the Marriage of the 
by the thirty-nine Articles of the| Doge of Venice with the Adriatic, 
Church of England. I am con-jand the Great Plague of London? 
vinced that in neither case could} Why, when he bent one leg, and 
there be, by any rightful possi-|placed one hand upon the back of 
bility, one article more orless. |the seat near him, did my mind 
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associate him wildly with the 
words, ‘‘ Number onehundred and 
forty-two, Portrait of a gentle- 
man?” Could itbe thatI was going 
mad ? 

I looked at him again, and now 
I could have taken my affidavit 
that: he belonged to the Vicar of 
Wakefield’s family. Whether he 
was the Vicar, or Moses, or Mr. 
Burchill, or the Squire, ora con- 
glomeration of all four, I knew 
not; but I was impelled to seize 
him by the throat, and charge him 
with being, in some fell way, con- 
nected with the Primrose blood. 
He looked up at the rain, and then 
— oh Heaven! — he became Saint 
John. He folded his arms, re- 
signing himself to the weather, and 
I was frantically inclined to ad- 
dress him as the Spectator, and 
firmly demand to know what he 
had done with Sir Roger de Co- 
verley. 

The frightful suspicion that I 
was becoming deranged, returned 
upon me with redoubled force. 
Meantime: this awful stranger, in- 
explicably linked to my distress, 
stood drying himself at the funnel; 
and ever, as the steam rose from 
his clothes, diffusing a mistaround 
him, I saw through the ghostly 
medium all the peopleI have men- 
tioned, and ascore more, sacred 
and profane. 

Iam conscious of a dreadful in- 
clination that stole upon me, as it 
thundered and lightened, to 
grapple with this man, or demon, 
and plunge him over the side. 
But, Iconstrained myself—I know 


not how — to speak to him, and in| peated, in a louder voice. 
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a pause of the storm, I crossed the 
deck, and said: 
“What are you?” 


He replied, hoarsely, “A 
Model.” 

‘A what?”’ said I. 

“A Model,” he replied. ‘I 


sets to the profession for a bob a- 
hour.” (All through this narrative 
I give his own words, which are 
indelibly imprinted on my me- 
mory.) 

The relief which this disclosure 
gave me, the exquisite delight of 
the restoration of my confidence 
inmy own sanity, ] canflot describe. 
I should have fallen on his neck, 
but for the consciousness of being 
observed by the man at the wheel. 

“You then,” said I, shakin 
him so warmly by the hand, that | 
wrung the rain out of his coat-cuff, 


“are the gentleman whom [ have 


so frequently contemplated, in 
connection with a high- backed 
chair with a red cushion, and a 
table with twisted legs.” 

‘“‘T am that Model,’”’ he rejoined 
moodily, “and I wish I was any- 
thing a te 

“Say not so,” I returned. “I 
have seen you in the society of 
many beautiful young women ;” as 
in truth I had, and always (I now 
remembered) in the act of making 
the most of his legs. 

“No doubt,” said he. ‘And 
you ’ve seen me along with warses 
of flowers, and any number of 
table-kivers, andantique cabinets, 
and warious gammon.”’ 

“Sir?” said I. 

“And warious gammon,” he re- 


“You 
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might have scen me in armour, |thing. You ’ll make ‘em out as 
too, if you had looked sharp.| knotty and as knobby, at last, as 
Blessed if I ha’n’t stood in half the|if they was the trunks of two old 
suits of armour as ever came out/trees. Then, take and stick my 
of Pratts’s shop; and sat, for weeks| legs and throat onto another man’s 
together, a eating nothing, out of|body, and you ‘ll make a rep’lar 
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half the gold and silver dishes as 
has ever been lent for the purpose 
out of Storrses, and Mortimerses, 
or Garrardses, and Davenport- 
seseses.”’ 

Excited, as it appeared, by a 
sense of injury, J thoughthe never 
would have found an end for the 
last word. But, at length it rolled 
sullenly awayrwith the thunder. 

“Pardon me,” suid I, “you are 
a well-favoured, well-made man, 
and yet — forgive me — I find, on 
examining my mind, that 1 asso- 
clate you with — that my recol- 
lection indistinctly makes you, in 


short — excuse me — a kind of 


powerful monster.” 

“It would be a wonder if it 
didn’t,” he said. “Do you know 
what my points are?” 

“No,” said I. 

‘Ny throat and my legs,” said 
he. ** When I don’t set for a head, 
I mostly sets for a throatand a pair 
oflegs. Now, granted you was a 
painter, and was to work at my 
throat for a weck together, 1 sup- 
pore you 'd see alot of lumps and 

umps there, that would never be 
there at all, if you looked at me, 
complete, instead of only my 
throat. Wouldn’t you?” 

“Probably,” said I, surveying 
him. | 

“Why, itstands to reason,”’ said 
the Model. “ Work another week 
ut my legs, and it ll be the same 


monster. And that’s the way the 
public gets their reg’lar monsters, 
every first Monday in May, when 
the Royal Academy Exhibition: 
opens.” 

“You are acritic,’’ said], with 
an air of deference. 

“T’m in an uncommon ill hu- 
mour, if that’s it,” rejoined the 
Model, with great indignation. 
‘Ag if it warn’t bad enough fora 
bob a-hour, for a man to be ae 
himself up with that there jolly ol 
furniter that one ’ud think the 
public know’d the wery nails in by 
this time — or to be putting on 
greasy old ats and cloaks, and 
ylaying tambourines in the Bay o’ 

aples, with Wesuvius a smokin’ 
according to pattern in the back- 
ceround, and the wines a bearing 
wonderful in the middle distance 
— or to be unpolitely kicking u 
his legs among a lot o’ gals, wit 
no reason whatever in his mind, 
but to show ’em — as if this warn’t 
bad enough, I’m to go and be 
thrown out of employment too!” 

“Surely no!” said I. 

«Surely yes,” said the indignant 
Model. “Bur I’Lu Gkow ONE.” 

The gloomy and threatening 
manner in which he muttered the 
last words, can never be effaced 
from my remembrance. My blood 
ran cold. 

I asked of myself, what was it 
that this desperate Being was re- 
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solved to grow? My breast made newly dead of @ dropsy — had 
no response. ;particwias instructions to place a 

I ventured to implore him to’ bedroom candle and a match 
explain his meaning. With a under the staircase lamp on my 
scornful laugh, he uttered this landing,in order thatI might light 
dark prophecy : my candle there, whenever I came 

“TLL GROW ONE. AND, MARK home. Mrs. Parkins invariably 
MY WORDS, IT SHALL WAUNT disregarding all instructions, they 
rou!” were never there. Thus it 

We parted in the storm, after 1| happened that on this occasion I 
had forced half-a-crown on his| groped my way into my sitting- 
acceptance, with a trembling hand. | room to find the candle, and came 
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I conclude that something super- 
natural happened to the steam- 
boat, as it Mo his reeking figure 
down the river; but it never got 
into the papers. 

Two years elapsed, during which 
I followed my profession without 
any vicissitudes; never holding 80 
inuch as amotion, of course. At 
the expiration of that period, I 
found myself making my way 
home to the Temple, one night, 


out to light it. 

What were my emotions when, 
‘underneath the staircase lamp, 
‘shining with wet as if he had never 

been dry since our last meeting, 
stood the mysterious Being whom 
I had encountered on the steam- 
boat in a thunderstorm, two years 
before! His prediction rushed 
upon my mind, and I turned 
fuint. 

“T said I’d do it,” he observed, 


in precisely such another storm of|in a hollow voice, ‘and I have 


thunder and lightning as that by 
wlich I had been overtaken on 
board the steam-boat — except 
that this storm, bursting over the 
town at midnight, was rendered 
much more awful by the darkness 
and the hour. 


done it. MayI come in?” 

‘“‘Misguided creature, what have 
you done?” I returned. 

“T°ll let you know,” was his 
reply, “if you ll let me in.” 

Could it be murder that he had 
done? And had he been so suc- 


As I turned into my court, I)cessful that he wanted to do it 
really thoughta thunderbolt would | again, at my expense? 


fall, and plough the pavement up. 
Every brick and stone in the place 
seemed to have an echo of its own 
for the thunder. The water- 
spouts were overcharged, and the 
rain came tearing down from the 


T hesitated. 

“ aes I come in?” snid he. 

T inclined my head, with as much 
presence of mind asI could com- 
mand, and he followed me into 
my chambers. There, I saw that 


house-tops as if they had been|the lower part of his face was tied 


mountain -tops. 


Mrs. Parkins, my laundress —| Belcher handkerchief. 


qwife of Parkins the porter, then 


up, in what is commonly called a 
e slowly 
removed this bandage, and cx- 
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posed to view a long dark beard,;time making it stick out before 
curling over his upper lip, twisting | him. 


about the corners ofhis mouth, an ‘Adoration, or a vow of ven- 
hanging down upon his breast. geance,” he observed. 

‘What is this?” Texclaimed in-| He turned his profile to me, 
voluntarily, “and what have you. making his upper lie very bulgy 
become?’ | with the upper part of his beard. 

“T am the Ghost of Art!’’?} ‘Romantic character,” said he. 
said he. He looked sideways out of his 


The effect of these words,| beard, as if it were an ivy-bush. 
slowly uttered in the thunder-|“Jealousy,” said he. He gave it 
storm at midnight, was appalling, an ingenious twist in the air, and 
in the last degree. More dead informed me that he was carousing. 
than alive, I surveyed him in|He made it shaggy with his fingers 
silence. — and it was Despair; lank — and 

“The German taste came up,” it was avarice; tossed it all kinds 
said he, “and threw me out of of ways — and it was rage. The 
bread. I am ready for the taste beard did everything. 
now.” “T am the Ghost of Art,” said 

He made his beard a little jag-|he. “Two bob a= day now, and 


ged with his hands, folded his;more when it’s longer! Hair’s the 
arms, and said, true expression. There is no 
“ Severity!” other. I samp l’p GROWIT, AND 


9 
Ishuddered. It was so severe,|1 VE GROWN IT, AND IT SHALL 


He made his beard flowing on|HAUNT You! 
his breast, and, leaning bothhands| He may have tumbled down 
on the staff of a carpet-broom|stairs in the dark, but he never 
which Mrs. Parkins had left}walked down or ran down. I 
among my books, said: looked over the bannisters, and I 
‘¢ Benevolence.” was alone with the thunder. 


I stood transfixed. Thechange| NeedI add more of my terrific 
of sentiment was entirely in the!fate? It Has haunted me ever 
beard. The man might have left/since. It glares upon me from 
his face alone, or had no face.|the walls of the Royal Academy, 
The beard did everything. (except when MACLISE subdues it 

He laid down, on his back, on!/to his genius,) it fills my soul with 
my table, and with that action of) terror at the British Institution, it 
his head threw up his beard at the lures young artists on to their 
chin. destruction. Go where I will, the 
* «That ’s death!” said he. Ghost of Art, eternally working 

He got off my table and, looking|the passions in hair, and ex- 
up at the ceiling, cocked his/pressing everything by beard, 
beard a little awry; at the same'pursues me. The prediction is 
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accomplished, and the Victim has 
no rest. 
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liments, enough to keep alive 
ioe and at the same time keep 
the best men quiet, should finally 
be held out, and the competitors 
.jmay then be safely left to long 
delays and the course of events. 
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A CERTAIN Government office| That ’s the way.” 
having amore than usual need of} Tootrue, Mr. Trappem — that 
some new ideas, and wishing to|?s the way; and many a Govern- 
obtain them from the collective/ment office, or other imposing 
mind of the country, consulted|array of Committee-men, and 
Mr. Trappem, the official solicitor] Honourable Boards, have prac- 
—a gentleman of greatexperience|tised this same expedient upon 
— on the subject. ‘A new idea,’’|the inventive genius and collec- 
said he, “is not the only thing youjtive knowledge and talent of the 
will want; these new ideas, to be}public. The last instances which 
worth anything, must be reduced| deserve to be recorded, not merely 


to ea demonstration, by} because they are the most recent, 
models, plans, or experiments.|butrather onaccountof their mag- 
This will cost much time, labour,|nitude and completeness, are the 
and money, and be attended|{invitations to competitors for 


through its progress with many 
disappointments. The rule, there- 
fore, is to throw it open to the 
public. Let the inventive spirits 
of the whole public be set to work; 
let them make the calculations, 
designs, models, plans; let them 
try all the experiments at their 
own expense; let them all be en- 
couraged to proceed by those 
suggestions which are sure to 
excite the greatest hopes and the 
utmost emulation, without com- 
mitting the Honourable Board to 
anything. When at length two or 
three succeed, then the Honour- 
able Board steps in, and taking a 
bit from one, and a bit from 
another, but the whole, or chief 
part, from no one in a direct way, 
rejects them all individually and 
collectively, and escapes all claims 
and contingencies. A few com- 


models and plans, issued by ¢he 
Metropolitan Commissioners of 
Sewers,—und by the Commis- 
sioners of the Exhibition of In- 
dustry of all Nations. 

In order to supersede prevari- 
cating denials and evasions of 
what we have to say concerning 
the Metropolitan Commissioners 
of Sewers, it may be as well to 
premise that they have for some 
time adopted the cunning “fence” 
ofa“‘Committee of Commissioners,” 
behind which the Commissioners 
make a dodge on all difficult, 
alarming, and responsible occa- 
sions. When all is safe, and clear, 
and sunshiny, it is the Commis- 
sioners who have done the thing; 
directly matters look awkward, 
and a bad business, the diplomatic 
bo-peeps leap away from the 
bursting clouds — and the Com- 
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mittee of Commissioners have|at all, is manifestly a most clumsy 
done it all, for which the main|and unjust arrangement. Butwhen 
body of the Right Honourable|we find great appealsto the public, 
Board is by no meansresponsible.|nobly answered, and yet no one 
A similar manceuvre has been|work selected as the work desired, 
adopted by the Commissioners of/— no one rewarded — but every 
the Exhibition of Industry, whojone used and got rid of — then, 
have got two Committeestoscreen|indeed, we see an abuse of that 
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them. 


kind which ought to be most fully 


Now, in the name of all worthily| exposed, so that it may serve as a 


striving spirits, — of all those who 
have devoted their talents, time, 
and money to the production of 
models, designs, or plans, — of all 
those who have laboured hard by 
day or by night, perhaps amidst 
other arduous and necessary avo- 
‘cations, —in the name of all those, 
who, possessing real knowledge 
and skill, have naturally and in- 
evitably been led to indulge in 
high hopes, if not of entire success, 
at least of fair play and of some 
advantage to themselves in reward, 
remuneration for reasonable and 
necessary expenses incurred, or, 
at any rate, in receiving honour- 
able mention, — and, finally, in 
the name of common justice, we 
do most loudly and earnestly 
protest against all these and 
similar appeals to the collective 
intellect of the public, unless con- 
ducted upon some liberal and 
definite method of compensation 
for all eminently meritorious 
labours. 

That one great prize — either 
as a substantial tribute, or in the 


exclusive adoption of an entire}i 


plan — should be awarded to one 
man, and that the half-dozen next 
to him in merit, perhaps equal or 


warning in future “to all whom it 
may concern.” 

It is curious to observe how 
much more quickly some nations, 
as well as sadividuals, take a hint 
than others. Among the models 
and plans sent in answer to the 
public invitation of the Commis- 
sioners of the Exhibition of In- 
dustry, there are agreat many,and 
of a most excellent kind, from our 
sprightly and sanguine friends, 
the French — while, notwith- 
standing the chief a seca 
and patron is from the Faderland, 
not one of those who are more 
especially distinguished as enti- 
tled to the highest honours, is from 
Germany! Out of the eighteen 
names thus selected, no less than 
twelve are Frenchmen; four are 
English; one Austrian; and a 
solitary Dutchman. In all Prussia, 
there was not found one man to 
venture. It would seem as though 
they were aware of these tricks. 
But how is it that so few of our 
own countrymen are thus dis- 
ray eee and complimented? Is 
it because they are deficient in 
the requisite talent, or do they 
not take sufficient interest in the 
matter? Surely neither of these 


superior, should derive no benefitjreasons will be satisfactory to 
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account for the fact of our native 
architects and designers having 
been so palpably beaten at this 
first trial of skill. We shall pro- 
bably be told that the best men of 
France have entered the lists in 
this competition; whereas our best 
men have stood aloof. Why is 
this? May it not be that ‘old birds 
are not caught with chaff?” Our 
best men are generally well em- 
ployed, and it is not worth their 
while to waste their time in com- 
petitions which almost invariably 
end in so unsatisfactory amanner. 
The same thing occurred, andmay 
be answered in the same way, with 
regard to the hundred and sixty 
or seventy Plans sent in for the 
Drainage of London. Our most 
eminent civil engineers stood 
aloof. A few very able men, it is 
true, entered into the contest with 


enthusiasm, at great expense of|by the 
time, labour, and money, (one of/at the end of a long pole. 


them, Mr. J. B. M‘Clean, spent 
nearly 5002. in surveys, &c.) but 
very few of them will ever do this 
again. Out of the two hundred 
and forty-five competitors who 
have sent designs and plans, in 
reply to the equally vague and 
formal invitation of the Commis- 
sioners of the Exhibition of 1851, 
not a single name of the hundred 
and sixty or seventy engineers, 
surveyors, architects, builders, 
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thoroughly sickened by the pre- 
vious affair. 

We have said that, at the very 
least, those who have sent in ex- 
cellent designs should receive 
honourable mention. This is 
liberally bestowed by the Com- 
missioners of the Exhibition on 
eighteen individuals; but that is 
not sufficient. Neitheristhelonger 
list of names, thus honoured, per- 
fectly just, inasmuch as it excludes 
many whose plans display very 
great merit. As for the Com- 
missioners of Sewers, the report 
they issued concerning the plans 
sent to them, was meagre and 
mean to the last degree. Its 
timidity at ajust and decent com- 
pliment, absolutely amounted to 
the ludicrous. If they thanked 
anybody at all, the thanks seemed 
warily ea towards the parties 

olicitor of the Commission 
They 
had not even a word of commen- 
dation to offer totwo or threemen 
who had sent in designs of the 
most comprehensive and original 
character, — designs which were, 
at least, as practicable as any of. 
the “tunnel schemes,” or others 
which they ventured, in their 
caustic way, to applaud. We would 
more especially mention the plans 
of Mr. Richard Dover, Mr. John 
Martin, Mr. John Sutton (The 


&c., who sent in designs for the| Margin Sewer ),Mr. Jasper Rogers, 
Drainage of London, istobefound|Mr. William H. Smith (Second 
either in List A, or List B, of those| Series), and the one signed “Nunc 
whom the Commissioners of the|aut Nunquam,” which latter, for 
Exhibition have mentioned as|grandeur of conception, equals 
entitled to honorary distinction. |the very greatest works of ancient 


They were, no doubt, 


very 'and modern times. Placed beside 
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such unmannerly treatment as this, 
and comparing the two reports, 
that of the Commissioners of the 
Exhibition reads like the pro- 
duction of gentlemen and scholars, 
beside the penurious reservations 
and dryness of the Commissioners 
of Sewers. 

With regard, however, to the 
great superiority of foreign artists 
over our own in the present matter 
of competition, and our utter 
defeat in the first trial of the re- 
spective strength of Nations, some 
very excellent remarks have been 
put forth by the “Atheneum.” 
‘‘Let us see,” says the writer, “if 
the men who did come up to this 
architectural battle have been 
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munications must consist of a 
single sheet of paper of given 
dimensions; that the drawing 
should be a simple ground-plan, 
also of limited dimensions; and 
that it should ondy contain “such 
elevations and sections of the 
building, on the same sheet, as 
might be necessary to elucidate 
the system proposed.” Surely all 
this is clear enough. 

Let us now see how some of the 
most successful of the competitors 
have attended to these conditions 
on which they were to enter the 
arena. 

What extensive pleasure- 
grounds are those? — and adorn- 
ed with such architectural dis- 


fairly dealt with. It is essential! plays? They are the work of 
to the integrity of a combat that| Monsieur Cailloux. But, a little 
itshould be fought withthe weapon) further on, we behold pleasure- 

rescribed. If one of two com-|grounds and architectural struc- 

atants bring a sword double the| tures yct more ornate and refined. 
length of his adversary’s, or arifle| They are from the hand of Mon- 
to his rival’s pistol, we should|sieur Charpentier. Further on, 
scarcely hold that the defeat of| another, by Monsieur Cleemputte ; 
the latter is proof that he isinferior|and another by Monsieur Gaulle 
in fence or inaim.” This is closely |— a complicated work of thought- 
and fairly put. The answer must) ful elaboration. Yet even these are 
be, that our artists have not been| destined to be surpassed by the 
fairly beaten. The advertisement) luxurious fancies of other artists. 
of the Committee requested “in-| So farfrom denying or doubting 
formation and suggestions” on the/that many of these designs are 
general form of the building in| beautiful, we close our eyes, and 
pian, &c., and they laid downrules|see in imagination the exquisite 
and regulations to which ‘‘they;magnificence of the structures 
carnestly requested the contri-|into which no coarse and profane 
butorsto conform,” declaring that; hands should dare to wheel or 
they would notrecognise any plans| carry rude raw materials of any 
which were “sent in a form in-|kind; there, everything must be 
consistent with theserules.” They| finished to the highest degree of 
were clearly defined. For instance! polished art and refined taste. 
— they directed that the com-jAlso, no lumbering pieces of 
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machinery ormechanism must risk; excellent thought in their archi- 
doing injury to the walls, and/tectural display; though, like our 
pillars, and profusion of glass —|foreign friends, no thought at all 
no uncouth agricultural imple-|of the cost of suchawork. The 
ments, or other tools of horny-|same may be said of the beautiful 
handed Industry. Hither, let no|/pleasure-grounds designed by 
enthusiasts in smoke-jacks, patent Mr. Reilly (No. 102), with circular, 
capstans, door-hinges,dock-gates, | oval, and serpentine garden-plots, 
double-barred gridirons, humane | flower-beds, and shrubberies, and 
chimney-sweeping apparatuses, labyrinthine walks or covered 
peat-charcoal, bachelor’s broilers, mere of glass. 
fire-annihilators,: patent filters, ut there are more — yet more 
portable kitchens, or electric tele-| of these delightful and deliberate 
graphs, dare to sendtheiruncouth| violations of the terms on which 
machinery and compounds; but|competitors wereto enter the lists 
only such things as are delicate of|— one vieing with another, not in 
texture, rainbow-coloured, and|producing the most excellently 
exquisite to the smell, while the|useful and economical structure 
visitors (none of whom will be|for the purpose required, but the 
admitted except in full dress, and|most perfect exhibition of the 
great numbers of whom will always| artist’s especial taste, “regardless 
appear in court dresses) peram-|of expense.” Yes, there are more 
bulate about, gazing now on this|of these deserving notice. One 
side, and now onthat, to the sound | competitor —nay, three of them — 
of the seraphine and Moorish|propose that the entire building 
flutes. should be made ofiron, domes and 
Let us awake from this capi s | towers inclusive: another, that it 
vision; but it was natural to fall|shall be all made of glass, such 
into it on such suggestions. Againjas we might find in an Arabian 
we are in danger. For who can|Nights’ Tale. Monsieur Soyer, 
contemplate the elegant origina-|the mighty cook (No. 165), beging 
lity of Monsieur Jacquet (No. 25)|the synopsis of his design by pro- 
without emotion, or a “wish to be| posing to take up, and remove the 
there?” His ground-plan re-|great marble arch from Bucking- 
sembles a section of some enor-|ham Palace, as though it were a 
mous fan-light of painted glass,|“triflo,” andserveitup for a grand 
or like part of a gigantic Oriental! entrance opposite the Prince of 
fan, made of the plumes of some| Wales’s Gate. Here, also, is a 
fabulous peacock. Nor must we/structure which arrests the atten- 
pass over the suggestion of our/tion even amidst the surrounding 
countrymen, Messrs. Felix and| wonders, and appears tobe several 
White (No. 72), because they are|conservatories and libraries on a 
not equally imaginative, for they | colossal scale of glass framework, 
certainly manifest very much and|delightfully intermingled with 
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domes and turrets, and obser-, themselves to the terms and preli- 
vatories, with here and there mi-|minaries announced by the Com- 
nirets and pagodas, of the de-/ missioners, have they succeeded ? 
liious character presented by|— that is the question. Not satis- 
those fragile structures which/factorily, wethink. Our architects 
méke such a tempting figure on/are, for the most part, impracti- 
the festive board, standing erect) cable, from the expense required, 
ampng the dessert-plates. Yet,/and the wilful forgetfulness that 
one more, behold the prodigal|the buildingisto be of a temporary 
layng out of palacesturdens not|character; while our surveyors 
to peak of the ante-industrial/and builders have been thinking 
palxe itself (which reminds one|too much of railway-stations, not 
of Thomson’s “Caste of Indo-| ofthat sober, simple, and sufficient 
lene’), gardens with alcoves and/ kind which the occasion requires, 
aviries, and fountains, glass|but (according tothe errorin these 
tenples, green labyrinths, flower-| stations) of that large, ornate, and 
bec and flower-stands, vases and/redundant kind which is meant 
jeisd eaux, sculpture, shrubberies,|to be admired as much as used, 
shaled lovers’ walks, public pro-|and also to last for ages. This 
meiades, with lords and ladies | latter mistake is very characteristic 
and princes and princesses, of all/of our countrymen. ‘They do not 
natons, sauntering about, and the/fecl, nor comprehend, the art of 
cloids and sky of anItalian sunset) knocking up a temporary struc- 
ligting up and colouring the/ture; they are always for some- 
whle. For this, and similar|thing that will endure. 
chieauz, we are quite atalossto| In certain matters requiring 
cojecture the principle on which| great skilland many forethoughts, 
thy present hemise ves on this}most of these plans are not very 
ogasion; but we have no doubt/successful. For instance, the pre- 
tht they all belong to that muni-|vention of terrible confusion and 
fignt patron of art, and great|danger in the constant arrivals 
laded proprietor, the Marquis of;and departures of visitors — car- 
rabas. riages, vehicles of all sorts, horse- 
ow, that our own architects}men, and shoals of pedestrians. 
able to compete successfully|This relates to the approaches 
h the best of our foreign friends|/and entrances outside; and the 
i} works of imaginative design,|position and 9 ie of the. 
¥ do not affirm; neither, for the|exit-doors inside; also, the best 
yasons previously adduced by the|means of directing and managing 
‘“Athenwzum,” do we consider)the currents of visitors within. It 
arselves justified in denying it,|seems pretty clear that everybod 
jom the result of the present|/must not be allowed to follow his 
ruggle. But for our own artists|“‘own sweet will” in all respects, 
ad others, who have confined|or there will be many adead-lock, 
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and perhaps a deadly struggle, 
with all the usual disastrous conse- 
quences. Many of the plans seek 
to direct the current of visitors 
(indicated by shoals of little arrows 
with their heads pointing the same 
way) not so much for the con- 
venience and freedom of the 
public, as in accordance with the 
architectural points to be dis- 
played. Others appear to intend 
that the direction of the current 
shall be forced by the pressure 
from the column constantly ad- 
vancing behind. This might be 
dangerous. The current might 
re be managed so as to com- 
bine direction on a large scale 
with a sonsiderable amount of in- 
dividual freedom; and, in any 
case, the amount of pressure from 
the masses behind should be re- 
gulated by sectional barriers. 
How to find your way out? 
This may be a question well worth 
consideration. Of course there 


will be a sufficient number of! line. 


exit-doors; but if you have to 
walk and struggle through several 
miles of bazaar-counters or wind- 
ing ways, amidst dense crowds, 
before you can discover a means 
of egress, your amount of pleasure 
is not likely to induce a second 
visit. Mr. Dirandon for instance 
(No. 207), has beautiful domed 
temples and libraries (so they ap- 
pear) or other “glass cases,” 
while the ground-plan presents a 
series of circuitous batches of 
stalls, or bazaar-counters, not un- 
like large circles of sheep-pens, 
except that there is a free passage 
between them. Hence, the cur- 
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rents, or rather, the “rapids,” of 
visitors must inevitably be gong 
and coming, and jostling, and can- 
flicting; and others arriving a a 
dead stand, and having no chaace 
of progression, or retreat, without 
a “trial of strength,’’ — the wlole 
producing of necessity an irex- 
tricable maze and confusion, vith 
an impossibility for a long time of 
finding a way out, even whenable 
to move. 

This question of the currert of 
visitors, and of movement inge- 
neral, is ingeniously settlec by 
one gentleman, who propose to 
have a railway along the gnnd 
central line, forthe conveyanctup 
and down of all sorts of goodsind 
articles, heavy or light. We yre- 
sume that the progress of the ar- 
riages and trucks would be ery 
slow, so that the visitors, wen 
fatigued, might, at their pleasre, 
step up to a seat, and be qui¢ly 
conveyed along to any part of he 
This notion has, of coure, 
been laughed at, and we confes 
to having amused ourselves ca- 
siderably with the “train” of 
thought induced by it; but we ae 
not sure, in the present state f 
mechanical science, whether som- 
thing very commodious might nt 
result from a modification of th 
idea. The fares, ifany (and w 
think there should be a trifle pai 
to check reckless crowding’ 
should not exceedapenny. Th 
inventor will thus perceive that 
if we have laughed, we have alsi 
sympathised, and are quite read: 
to get up and have a ride. One 
gentleman (Mr. C. H. Smith) pro! 
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poses to erect three octagonal 
vestibules, communicating with 
all principal compartments ; the 
root to be upheld by suspension 
chains. Cast-iron frames are to 
hold rough glass, laid in plates 
lapping over each other, like tiles. 
This is certainly a sensible pro- 
vision against a_ hail-storm, 
which has occurred to no one 
ae amidst their prodigahties in 
ass. 

But, amidst all these wonders of 
1851, are there no plain, simple, 
practical | sent in? ‘There 
area goodmany. Some of these 
are certainly not very attractive, 
presenting, as they do, the appear- 
ance of a superior kind of bar- 
racks, hospitals, alms-houses, nur- 
sery-grounds; and one of these 
plans is laid out entirely like a se- 
ries of cucumber-frames, with 
shifting lights attop. ‘There are, 
however, several of these sober 
designs which possess great prac- 
tical merit, and have preserved a 
due consideration of the terms on 
which the competition was pro- 
posed. Of these, the Commis- 
sioners and Committees have a- 
vailed themselves in all respects 
suited to their own views and 
wishes; and out of all these, com- 
bined with their own especial fan- 
cies, they seem likely to produce 
an interminable range of cast-iron 
cow-sheds, having (as & specimen 
of the present high state of’ con- 
structive genius) an enormous 
slop-basin, of iron frame-work, 
inverted in the centre, as an at- 
traction for the admiring eyes of 
all the nations. 
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But other problems have to be 
solved. The classification and 
arrangement of the raw materials, 
the manufactured articles, the 
machinery, and the works of plas- 
tic art, is a question of very great 
importance. It not only involves 
the things themselves, but their 
respective countries. Should the 
pbaraeneay of each country be 

ept separate? This appears the 
natural arrangement, or how 
should any one make a study of 
the powers of any special country. 
Prince Albert, it seems, wishes 
otherwise. He thinks that a fa- 
sion of the productions of all na- 
tions will be more in accordance 
with the broad general principle 
of the Exhibition — more tending 
to ainalgamate and fraternise one 
country with another. This feel- 
ing is excellent; but we fear it 
would cause an utter confusion, 
and amidst the heterogeneous 
masses, nobody would be able to 
make a study of the productions 
of any particular nation. An emi- 
nent civil engineer suggests that 
the productions of the respective 
countries should be ranged to- 
gether from side to side of the 
entire width of the edifice — thus 
‘ou can at once sce the works of 
industry of England, France Ger- 
many, America, Switzerland, &c., 
&c., by walking up anddown from 
one side to the other; and you 
can obtain a collective view of the 
works of all these countries by 
walking longitudinally, or from 
end to end of the building. To 
some such classification and ar- 
rangement as this, we think, the 
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Committee will be compelled to 
have recourse at last. 

The other problem to which we 
adverted, is one whichis not so 
liable to be solved as saturated 
with hot water, and then dragged 
from one quarter of the Metro- 
Po to another before it is settled 

some arbitrary decision. We 
allude to the spot on which the 
buildings of the Exhibition are to 
be erected. Hyde Park is not un- 
likely to be a subject of much 
contest. The latent idea of pre- 
serving the most important part of 
the “temporary” structure has 
alarmed all the drivers and riders 
in Hyde Park, and all those whose 
windows overlook it. And no 
yonder ; — to say nothing of the 
éspds and stoppages outside the 
4g , and the slough within, pro- 
uced by the enormous traffic of 
heavy wheels, long before the Ex- 
ibipon opens. Battersea Fields 
‘“wWasnext mentioned, and thought 
advantageous, not only from the 
open space they present, but the 
facilities of water - conveyance for 
goods and passengers. Still, the 
distance is rather against such a 
choice. It would probably re- 
duce the number of times each 
visitor would go to the Exhibition, 
and, consequently, be a check 
upon the money taken atthe doors. 
undreds of thousands flock daily 
to Greenwich during the Fair; but 
the argument will not hold good, 
in all respects, as regards the pre- 
sent question. Regent’s Park has 
been named as more appropriate; 
but there is a strong and manifest 
objection to any interference with 
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THEE YOUNG AGAIN.” 


that much-used place of public 
recreation. To cut up its green 
turf, and gravelled roads, would 
be even more monstrous than any 
spoliation of Hyde Park. No lo- 
cality could be selected, perhaps, 
for such a ht a that would be 

erfectly free from all objections. 
Sill we are so convinced of the 
multitude of inconveniences inevi- 
tably attendant on such an Exhi- 
bition in the midst of the Metro- 
polis — and we feel so strongly 
the cool, high-handed injustice of 
parcelling out the public property 
at Court, and stopping up the pub- 
lic breathing-places, for any pur- 
pose — that we urge its removal to 
some spot out of the town, easily 
accessible both by railway and 
river. 


“I WOULD NOT HAVE THEE 
YOUNG AGAIN.” 


I WOULD not have thee young again 
Since I myself am old; 
Not that thy youth was ever vain, 
Or that my age ia cold; 
But when upon thy gentle face 
I see the shades of time, 
A thousand memories replace 
The beauties of thy prime. 


Though from thine eyes of softest blue 
Some light hath passed away, 

Love looketh forth as warm and true 
As on our bridal day. 

I hear thy song, and thongh in part 
*T is fainter in its tone, 

I heed it not, for still thy heart 
Seems singing to my own. 
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LITTLE MARY. a habe, I read a chapter in the 
ible that Miss Ellen gave me ; 
A TALE OF THE BLACK YEAR. |and last night I felt my tears drop- 
Tuat was apleasant place where|ping for ever so long over one 
I was born, though twas only a/verse, — “And God shall wipe 
thatched cabin by the side of a/away all tearsfromtheir eyes; and 
mountain stream, where the coun-|there shall be no more death, 
try was so lonely, that in summer /neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
time the wild ducks used to bring/shall there be any more pain; for 
their young ones to feed on the/the former things are passed 
bog, within a hundred yards of our/away.” The words made me 
door; and you could not stoop!think of them that are gone — of 
over the bank to raise a pitcher/my father, and his wife that was a 
full of water, without frightening|true fond mother to me; and, 
a shoal of beautiful speckled trout. | above all, of my little sister Mary, 
Well, ‘tis long ago since my bro-|the clureen bawn* that nestled in 
ther Richard, that ’s now grown a/her bosom. ; 
fine clever man, God bless him!—; I was a wild slip of a girl, ten 
and myself, used to set offtogether|years of age, and my brother 
a: the mountain to pick bunches|Richard about two years older, 
of the cotton plant and the bog|when my father brought home his 
myrtle, and to look for birds’ and second wife. She was the daughter 
wild bees’ nests. ’T is long ago —| ofa farmer up at Lackaba#¥n, and 
and though I’m happy and well| was reared with care and decency ; 
offnow, living in the big house as|but her father held his greund at 
own maid to the young ladies,|a rack-rent, and the middleman 
who, on account of my being! that wasbetweenhim and the head 
foster-sister to poor darling Miss/ landlord did not pay his o#n rent, 
Ellen, that died of decline, treat}so the place was ejected, and the 
me more like their equal than/farmer collected every penny he 
their servant, and give me thejhad, and set off with his family to 
means to improve myself; still at}; America. My father had a liking 
times, especially when James|for the youngest daughter, and 
Sweeney, a dacent boy of the|well become him to have it, for a 
neighbours, and myself are taking | sweeter creature never drew the 
a walk together through the fields | breath of life; but while her father 
in the cool and quiet ofa summer’s|passed fora strong** farmer, he 
evening, I can't help thinking of; was timorous-like about asking 
the times that are passed, and/her to share his little cabin; how- 
talking about them to James with|ever, when he found how matters 
& sort of peaceful sadness, more|stood, he didn’t lose much time in 
happy maybe than if we were/ finding out that she was willing to 
laughing aloud.,’’ : be his wife, and a mother to his 
Every evening, before I say my| # White dove, "* Rich. 
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boy and girl. That she was, a pa-;ducks, that they were always used 


tient loving one. 


Oh! it often|to paddle in so handy. 


But my 


sticks me like a knife, whenI think | mother was always too busy and 
how many times I fretted her with|too happy to heed what they said; 


my foolishness and my idle ways, 
and how ’twas along time before 
1°d call her “mother.” Often, 
when my father would be going to 
chastise Richard and myself for 
our provoking doings, especially 
the day that we took half-a-dozen 
eggs from under the hatching hen, 
to play “Blind Tom” with them, 
she'd interfere for us, and say, — 
“Tim, aleagh, don’t touch them 
this time; sure ‘tis only arch they 
are: they ‘ll get more sense in 
time.” nd then, after he was 
gone out, she’d advise us for our 
good so pleasantly, that a thunder- 
cloud itself couldn’t look black at 
her. She did wonders too about 
the house and garden. They were 
both dirty and neglected enough 
when she first came over them; 
for i was too young and foolish, 
and my father too busy with his 
out-door work, and the old woman 
that lived with us in service too 
feeble and too blind to keep the 
place either clean or decent; but 
my mother got the floor raised, 
and the green pool in front drain- 
ed, and a parcel of roses and ho- 
ney-suckles planted there instead. 
The neighbours’ wives used to 
say "T was all pride and upsetting 
folly, to keep the kitchen- floor 
swept clean, and to be the pota- 
toes on adish, instead of emptying 
them out of the potinto the middle 
of the table; and, besides, twas a 
cruel unnatural thing, they said, 


and, besides, she was always so 
ready to do a kind turn for any of 
them, that, out of pure shame, 
they had at last toleave off abusing 
her “fine English ways.” 

West of our house there was a 
straggling, stony piece of ground, 
where, within the memory of man, 
nothing ever grew but nettles, 
docks, and thistles. One Monday, 
when Richard and myself came in 
from school, my mother told us to 
set about weeding it, and to bring 
in some basketsful of good clay 
from the banks of the river: she 
said that if we worked well at it 
until Saturday, she’d bring me a 
new frock, and Dick a jacket, from 
the next market-town; and en- 
couraged by this, we set to work 
with right good will, and didn’t 
leave off till supper time. The 
next day we did the same; and by 
degrees, when we saw the heap of 
weeds and stones that we got out, 
growing big, and the ground look- 
ing nice and smooth and red and 
rich, we got quite anxious about it 
ourselves, and we built a nice 
littlefenceround it tokeep out the 
pigs. When it was manured, my 
mother planted cabbages, pars- 
nips, and onions in it; and, to be 
sure, she gota fine crop out of it, 
enough to make us many a nice 
supper of vegetables stewed with 
pepper, and a small taste of bacon 
or a red herring. Besides, she 
sold in the market as much as 


to take away the pool from thejbought a Sunday coat for my 
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father, a gown for herself, a fine; cronauning her only one to sleep 
pair of shoes for Dick, and as/in herarms. In the month of Oc- 
pretty a shawl for myself, as e’er a/tober, 1845, Mary was four years 
colleen in the country could showjold. That was the bitter time, 
at mass. Through means of my/when first the food of the earth was 
father’s industry and my mother’s|turned to poison; whenthe gardens 

ood management, we were, with| that used to be so bright and sweet, 
the blessing of God, as snug and/covered with the purple and white 
comfortable a poo family as aut potato blossoms, became in one 
in Munster. e paid but a small | night black and offensive, as if fire 
rent, and we had always plenty of|had come down from heaven to 
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potatoes to eat, good clothes to "T was a heart- 
breaking thing to see the labour- 
ing men, the crathurs! that had 
only the one half-acre to feed their 
little families, going out, after 
work, in the evenings to dig their 
suppers from under the black 
stalks. Spadeful after spadeful 


wear, and cleanliness and decency 
in and about our little cabin. 

Five years passed on in this way, 
and at last little Mary was born. 
She was a delicate fairy thing, 
with that look, even from the first, 
in her blue eyes, which is seldom 


burn them up. 


seen, except where the shadow of|would be turned up, and a long 


the grave darkens thecradle. She 


piece of a ridge dug through, be- 


was fond of her father, and of|fore they’d get a small kish full of 


Richard, andof myself, and would 
laugh and crow when she saw us, 
but the love in the core of her heart 
was for her mother. No matter 
how tired, or sleepy, or cross the 
baby might be, one word from her 
would set the bright eyes dancing, 
and the little rosy mouth smiling, 
and the tiny limbs quivering, as 
if walking or running couldn’t 
content her, but she must fly to 
her mother’s arms. And how that 


such withered crohauneens,* as 
other years would be hardly 
nounted Gt for the pigs. 

It was some time before the dis- 
tress reached us, for there was a 
trifle of money in the savings’ 
bank, that held usin meal, while 
the neighbours were next door to 
starvation. As long as my father 
and mother had it, they shared it 
freely with them that were worse 
off than themselves ; butat last the 


mother doted on the very ground {little penny of money wasall spent, 
she trod! {I often thought that the/the price of flour was raised; and, 
Queen in her state carriage, with|to make matters worse, the farmer 
her son, God bless him! alongside|that my father worked for, at a 
of her, dressed out in gold and|pooreight-pencea day, was forced 
jewels, was not one bit happier|to send him and three more of his 
than my mother, when she sat|labourers away, as he couldn't 
under the shade of the mountain | afford to ay them even ‘hat any 
ash near the door, in the hush of|longer. dnl ’t was a sorrowful 
the summer’s evening, singing and * Small potatoes. 
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night when my father brought!free present of a thousand pounds 
home the news. I remember, as|that came to us, falling through 
well as if I saw it yesterday, the|the roof, instead of an offer of 
desolate look in his face when he|small wages for hard work. 
sat down by the ashes of theturf| To be sure the potatoes were 
fire that had just baked a yellow/gone, and the yellow meal was 
meal cake for his supper. My|dear and dry and chippy — it 
mother was at the o posite side, {hadn’t the nature about it that a 
giving little Mary a drink of sour] hot potatohas for a poor man; but 
milk out of her little wooden pig- | still ’twas a great thing to have the 
gin, and the child didn’t like it, | prospect of getting enoughof even 
being delicate and always used to|that samc, and not to be obliged 
sweet milk, so she said: to follow the rest of the country 
‘“‘Mammy, won’t you give me|into the poor-house, which was 
some of the nice milk instead of|crowded to that degree that the 
that?” crathurs there — God help them! 
“T haven't it asthore, nor can’t|— hadn’t room even to die quietly 
get it,”” said her mother, ‘“‘so don’t|in their beds, but were crowded 
ye fret.” together on the floor like so many 
Not a wordmore out of the little | dogs in a kennel. ‘The next morn- 
one’s mouth, only she turned her |ing my father and Richard were 
little cheek in towards her mother, | off before day-break, for they had 
and stayed quite quiet, as if she|a long way to walk toDroumcarra, 
was hearkening to what was and they should be there in time 
going on. to begin work. They took an 
“ Judy,’ said my father, “God ndian meal cake with them to eat © 
is good, and sure ’t is only in Him for their dinner, and poor dry food 
we must put our trust; for in the |it was, with only a draught of cold 
wide world I can see nothing but|water to wash it down. Still my 
starvation before us.” father, who was knowledgeable 
‘‘God ts good, Tim,” replied/about such things, always said it 
my mother; ‘‘Hewon’t forsake us.” | was mighty wholesome when it was 
Just then Richard came in with) well cooked; but some of the poor 
amore joyful face than had seen|people took a great objection 
on him for many a day. against it on account of the yellow 
“Good news!” says he, “good|colour, which they thought came 
news, father! there ’s work for us|from having sulphur mixed with it 
both on the Droumcarra road.|— and they said, Indeed it was 
The government works are to/putting a great affront on the 
begin there to-morrow; you ‘ll get | decent Irish to mix up theirfood as 
eight-pence a day, and I'll getlif ’t was for mangy dogs. Glad 
six- pence.” enough, poor creatures, they were 
If you saw our delight when we|to get it afterwards, when sea- 
heard this, you ’d think ’t wasthe;weed and nettles, and the very 
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grass by the roadside, was all that, but all to no use: *t was the will of 
many of them had to put into their|/the Lord to take him to himself, 
mouths. and he died after a few days’ 
When my father and brother | illness. 
came home in the evening, faint} It would be hard to tell the sor- 
and tired from the two long walks/row that his widow and orphans 
and the day’s work, my mother/felt, when they saw the fresh sods 
would always try to have some-|planted on his grave. It was not 
thing for them to eat with their|/grief altogether like the grand 
orridge — a bit of butter, or a/stately grief of the quality, al- 
bowl of thick milk, or maybe afew)|though maybe the same sharp 
eggs. She always gave me plenty | knife is sticking into the same sore 
as far as it would go; but ’t was} bosom inside in both; but the out- 
little she took herself. She would side differs in rich and poor. I saw 
often go entirely without a meal,|/the mistress a week after Miss 
and then she’d slip down to the|Ellen died. She was in her draw- 
huckster’s, and buy a little white/ing-room with the blinds pulled 
bun for Mary; and 1’m sure it used | down, sitting in a low chair, with 
to do her more good to see the|her elbow on the small work-table, 
child eat it, than if she got a meat-|and her cheek resting on her hand 
dinner for herself. o matter|— not a speck of anything white 
how hungry the poor little thing/about her but the cambric hand- 
night be, she ’d always break off|kerchief, and the face that was 
a bit to put into her mother’s|/paler than the marble chimney- 
mouth, and she would not be sa-/piece. 
tisfied until she saw herswallow it;} When she saw me, (for the 
then the child would take a drink| butler, being busy, sent me inwith 
of cold water out of her little tin|the luncheon-tray,) she covered 
porringer, as contented as if it}her eyes with her handkerchief, 
was new milk. and began to cry, but quietly, as 
As the winter advanced, the if shedid not want it to benoticed. 
weather became wet and bitterly; As I was going out, I just heard 
cold, and the poor men working her say to Miss Alice in a choking 
on the roads began to suffer dread-| voice: — 
fully from being all day in wet| ‘Keep Sally here always; our 
clothes, and, what was worse, not;poor darling was fond of her.” 
having any change to put on whenjAnd asI closed the door, I heard 
they went home at night withoutjher give one deep sob. The next 
a dry thread about them. Fever)time I saw her, she was quite com- 
soon got amongst them, and my|posed: only for the white cheek 
father took it. My motherbrought! and the black dress, you would not 
the doctor to see him, and by.sell-|know that the burning feel of a 
ing all our decent clothes, she! child’s last kiss had ever touched 
got for him whatever was wanting, lher lips. 
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My father’s wife mourned for; Through the live-long hours she 
him after another fashion. Shefwould never stir, but just keep her 
could not sit quiet, she must work | eyes fixed on the lonesome doreen;* 
hard to keep the life in them tojand when the shadow of the 
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whom he gave it; and it was only 
in the evenings when she sat down 
before the fire with Mary in her 
arms, that she used to sob and rock 
herself to and fro, and sing a low 
wailing keen for the father of the 
little one, whose innocent tears 
were always ready to fall when she 
saw her mother cry. About this 
time my mother got an offer from 
some of the hucksters in theneigh- 
bourhood, who knew her honesty, 
to go three times a week to the 
next market-town, ten miles off, 
with their little money, and bring 
them back supplies of bread, gro- 
ceries, soap, and candles. This 


mountain - ash grew long, and she 
caught a glimpse of her mother 
ever so far off, coming towards 
home, the joy that would flush on 
the small patient face, was brighter 
than the sunbeam on the river. 
And faint and weary as the poor 
womanused to be, before ever she 
sat down, she ’d have Mary nes- 
tling in her bosom. No matter 
how little she might have eaien 
herself that day, she would always 
bring home a little white bun for 
Mary; and the child, that had 
tasted nothing since morning, 
would eat itso happily, and then 
fall quietly asleep in her mother’s 


she used to do, walking thetwenty |arms. 


miles — ten of them with a heavy 


At the end of some months I gat 


load on her back— for the sake of|the sickness myself, but not so 


earning enough to keep us alive. 


heavily as Richard did before. 


*T was very seldom that Richard|Any way, he and my mother 


could get a stroke of work to do: 
the boy wasn’t strong in himself, 
for he had the sickness too; though 
he recovered from it, and always 
did his best to earn an honest 
penny wherever he could. I often 
wanted my mother to let me go in 
her stead and bring back the load; 
but she never would hear of it, and 
kept me at home to mind the house 
and little Mary. My poor pet 
lamb! ’t was little asin she 
wanted. She would go after break- 
fast and sit at the door, and stop 
there all day, watching for her 
mother, and never heeding the 
neighbours’ children that used to 
come wanting her to play. 


tended me well through it. They 
sold almost every little stick of 
furniture that was left, to buy me 
drink and medicine. By degrees 
I recovered, and the first evening 
I was able to sit up, I noticed a 
strange wild brightness in my 
mother’s eyes, and a hot flush on 
her thin cheeks — she had taken 
the fever. 

Before she lay down on the 
wisp of straw that served her for a 
bed, she brought little Mary over 
to me: “Take her, Sally,” she 
said — and between every word 
she gave the child a kiss — “Take 
her; she ’ssafer with youthan she'd 

* By-road. 
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be with me, for 
the sickness, and ’tisn’t long an 
way I ’ll be with you, my jewel,” 
she said, as she gave the little 
creature one long close hug, and 
put her into my arms. 

"T would take long to tell all 
about her sickness — how Richard 
and I, as good right we had, 
tended her night and day; and 
how, when every farthing and 
farthing’s worth we had in the 
world was gone, the mistress her- 
self came down from the big 
house, the very day after the fa- 
mily returned home from France, 
and brought wine, food, medicine, 
linen, and everything we- could 
want. 

Shortly after the kind lady was 
gone, my mother took the change 
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ou ‘re over;now —.” It was all she could say: 


she just clasped the little child to 
her bosom, fell back on my arm, 
and in a few moments all was over. 
At first, Richard and I could not 
believe that she was dead; and it 
was very long before the orphan 
would loose her hold of the stiffen- 
ing fingers; but when the neigh- 
bours came in to prepare for the 
wake, we contrived to flatter her 
away. 

Days passed on; the child was 
very quict; she used to go as usual 
to sit at the door, and watch hour 
after hour along the road that her 
mother always took coming home 
from market, waiting for her that 
could never come again. When 
the sun was near setting, her gaze 
used to be more fixcd and eager; 


for death; her senses came back, |but when the darkness came on, 
she grew quite strong-like, and/her blue eyes used to droop like 


sat up straight in the bed. 

‘Brin 
aleagh,” she said. And whenI car- 
ried little Mary over to her, she 


the flowers that shut up their 


me the child, Sally|leaves, and she would come in 


fe without saying a word, and 
ow me to undress her and put 


looked into the tiny face, as if she |her to bed. 


was reading it like a book. 


It troubled us and the young 


“You won't be long away from |ladies greatly that she would not 
me, my own one,” she said, whilejeat. It was almost impossible to 
her tears fell down upon the child | get her to taste a morsel; indeed 


like summer-rain. 


the only thing she would let in- 


“Mother,” said I, as well as I/side her lips was a bit of a little 


could speak for crying, “sure you|white bun, like those her poor 
know I’}l do my best to tend her.” mother used to bring her. There 

“T know you will, acush/a; you|was nothing left untried to please 
were always a true and dutiful/her. I carried her up to the big 
daughter to me and to him that’s house, thinking the change might 
gone; but, Sally, there ’s that in|do her good, and the ladies petted 
my weeney one that won’t let her|/her, and talked to her, and gave 
thrive without the mother’s hand |her heaps of toys and cakes, and 
over her, and the mother’s heart|prett ees and coats; but she 
And |hardly noticed them, and was rest- 
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for her’s to lean against. 
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to her own low sunny door-step. 
Every day she grew paler and} THERE was a festive hall with mirth 


thinner, and her bright eyes had a resounding ; ae 
sad fond look in them, so like her; Beauty and wit, and friendliness aur- 
° ? 

mother’s. One evening she sat at! With minatrelsy above, and dancing feet 
the door later than usual. rebounding. 

4 e 39 e 

‘Come pas alannah, P I said to And at the height came news, that held 
her. ““‘Won’t you come in for your suspended 
own Sally? iad POE ep eEetne glass! — till slow the 

° and descended — 

She never stirred. I went Over And checks grew pale and straight — and 
to her; she was quite still, with all the mirth was ended. 
her little hands crossed on her; 


° Beneath a sunny sky, ‘t was heard with 
lap, and her head drooping on her wondey. 


chest. I touched her — she was] | A flash had cleft a lofty tree asunder, 
cold. J gave a loud scream, and Without a previous cloud — and with no 
Richard came running; he stop- poling thunders 
ped and looked, and then burst] Strong was the stem—its boughs above 
out crying like an infant. Our PO pierces ae 
little sister was dead! a valine Foote: pnd -s6p Mot cankers 
_Well, my Mary, the sorrow WAS | Prosperity was perfect, while Death's 
bitter, but it wasshort. You’re hand was falling. 
gone home to Him that comforts Man's body is less safe than any tree; 
as a mother comforteth. Agra! We build vur ship in strong security — 
machree, your eyes are as blue, and|A Finger, from the dark, points to the 
your hair as golden, and your pene 
VOICe as Sweet, as they were when| Man, like his knowledge, and his soul’s 
he watched by the cabin-door; endeavour, 
ut your cheeks are not pale, Is ees for no fixed altitude — but 
acushla, nor your little hands thin,} Moves onward: the first pause, returns 


and the shade of sorrow has passed all to the Giver. 

away from your forehead like a Riches and health, fine taste, all means 
rain-cloud from the summer ak of pleasure; 

She that loved you so on earth, Success in highest efforts—fame'’s best 


treasure — 
has clasped you for ever to her All these were thine, — o’ertopped — and 


bosom in heaven; and God him- overweighed the measure. 

self has wiped away all tears from | 

your eyes, and placed you both Oe thus life’s night-shade 
and our own dear father far be-} we hold the memory of thy kind heart's 
yond the touch of sorrow or the morning : — 


Man's intellect is not man‘s sole nor best 
fear of death. adorning: 
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THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
PUBLIC RECORDS. 


“‘Born all the records of the 
realm! My mouth shall be the 
arliament.” Thus spoke Jack 
Yade; and it would appear from 
the manner in which the public 
records are at the present time 
‘*bestowed,” that those who have 
had the stowing of them, cordially 
echo the sentiment. The histori- 
cal, legal, and territorial archives 
of this country — believed to be, 
when properly arranged and sys- 
tematised, the most complete and 
valuable in existence —are spread 
and distributed over six deposi- 
tories. Some little description of 
three of these only, will show the 
jeopardy in which such records ot 
the Wisdom of our ancestors, as 
we yet possess, are placed, and 
the adventures which have befall- 
en many of them. 

Many of the most valuable do- 
cuments of the past — including 
the Chancery Kecords from the 
reign of John to Edward I. — are 
kept in the Tower of London. 
Some in the White and some in 
the Wakefield Tower, close to 
which is an hydraulic steam-en- 
gine in daily operation. The 
basement of the former contains 
tons of fet a the explosion 
of which would destroy all Tower 
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stores, tarpaulins carefully pitch- 
ed, soldiers’ kits, and all kinds of 
wood-work, among which com- 
mon labourers not imbued with 
extra-carefulness are constantly 
moving about. That no risk may 
be wanting, an eye-witness relates 
that he has seen boiling pitch 
actually in flames, quite close to 
this repository. When the fire of 
the Tower did take place, its 
flames leaped and darted their 
dangerous tongues within forty 
fect of it. So alarmed were the 
authorities on that occasion, that 
this tower underwent a constant 
nocturnal shower-bath during the 
time the small Armoury was burn- 
ing. But when the danger was 
over, though fire- proof barrack- 
houses were built for the soldiers, 
the records were still left to be 
lodged over the gunpowder. 
Among the treasures in these 
ill-kept ‘‘keeps,” are the logs and 
other Admiralty documents, state 
papers, and royal letters, many of 
which have never been consulted ; 
because the manner in which they 
are stowed away rendered consul- 
tation impossible. They are, no 
doubt, alent! r waiting to clear up 
many of the disputed oints, and 
to set right many of the false im- 
pressions and unmitigated un- 
truths of history. Inquisitions — 
the antiquity of which may be 


Hill, and change even the course|guessed when we state that those 
of the Thames; while the fate of;up to the 14th of Richard I. have 
ata and parchment thrown up|only yet been arranged in books 

y such a volcano, it is not even|— are also massed together ready 


ossible to imagine. 


The White] for explosion or ignition. 


These 


Lower is also replenished with/are amongst the most curious of 


highly inflammable 


ordnance ' our ancient documents, being the 
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notes of the oldest of our legal 

rituals — the ‘‘Crowner’s quest.” 

The Chancery proceedings and 
rivy seals piled in the White 
ower, are endless. 

Inthe Rolls’ House, in Chancery 
Lane — which, with its chapel 
was annexed by Edward III., in 
1377, to the.office of Custos Rotu- 
lorum, or Keeper of the Rolls — 
are located the Records of the 
Court of Chancery from that year 
to the present time. That every 
public document, wherever situa- 
ted, may be rendered in as great 
jeopardy as possible, a temporary 
shed, like a navvy’s hut, has been 
recently knocked up for the Trea- 
sury papers in the Rolls’ Garden; 
other of the Records are quietly 
accommodated in the pews and 
behind the communion-table in 
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reported as dangerous. In 1819. 
this brewhouse and washhouse 
again attracted the serious notice 
of the Commissioners. In 1831, 
it was thought expedient to send 
a deputation to the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, and to 
request His Majesty’s Surveyor 
General to report upon the perils 
of this brewhouse and washhouse, 
and endeavour to getthe Dean and 
Chapter to pullthem down. But 
the Dean and Chapter asserted 
the vested rights of the Church, 
and no redress was obtained 
against the brewhouse and wash- 
house. In 1833, another expedi- 
tion, headed by the Right Honour- 
able Sir R. Inglis, was made to the 
Chapter-House; but the right 
honourable baronet, desiring not 
to come into collision with the 


the Rolls’ Chapel — a building|Church, omitted all mention of 


which is heated by hot-air flues, in 
a manner similar to that which 
originated the burning of the 
Houses of Parliament. 

Perhaps, however, our most 
valuable muniments repose in the 
Chapter-House of .Westminster 
Abbey, 8 building still surrounded 
by the same facilities for fire as 
those which the late Charles Buller 
detailed to the House of Commons 
fourteen yearsago. ‘Ever since 
1732,” he said, “it had been re- 
ported to the House of Commons 
that there was a brewhouse and a 
washhouse at the back of the 
Chapter-House, where the Re- 
cords were kept, and by which the 
Chapter-House was endangered 
by fire. In 1800, this brewhouse 


the brewhouse and washhouse. 
And thus the attention of the 
Commissioners had been con- 
stantly directed to this eternal 
brewhouse and this eternal wash- 
house, without any avail. There 
they still remain, as a monument 
of the inefficiency of the Com- 
missioners, and of the great power 
and pertinacity of the Church of 
this country.” The newspaper 
reports of this j iecche end with 
“Loud laughter from all parts of 
the House.” 

In the Chapter- House of West- 
minster Abbey, the Conqucror’s 
Domesday Book, an unegualled 
collection of treaties and state 
documents from the twelfth to 
the seventeenth centuries; others 


and this washhouse were again|bearing upon theimportantevents 
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during the York and Lancastrian to be found in the ludicrously 
wars, and excambial returns be- huge and unsuitable store-house 
longing to the English Crown, of called Carlton Ride — a low, 
the most minute and precise cha- brick-slated roof, workhouse- 
racter, are still at the mercy of the looking building, at the east end 
brewhouse and wasbhouse. There of Carlton Terrace. Mr. Braid- 
is a little adventure connected wood, the superintendent of the 
with the proceedings of the Courts London Fire- Brigade, has pithily 
of Star Chamber which we must said, that “The Public Records in 
here introduce: — Theirregistries the Tower of London and Carlton 
and records were kept in an apart- Ride are exposed to risks of fire 
ment of the Royal Palace of to which no merchant of ordinary 
Westminster from the time of the prudence would subject his books 
dissolution of the Courts. They of accounts.” The protective staff 
were shifted from room to room|of this etablishment, besides the 
at the mercy of the Officers of the clerks and workmen during the 
Palace. Committees of the House: day, consists of two soldiers, two 
of Commons from time to time policemen, and two firemen, four 
examined them, and reported|thousand gallons of ‘water —a 
equally as to their value, and the|sort of open air bath at the top 
dirt, confusion, and neglect in|of the building —three rows of 
which they were set apart for the} buckets, ready -charged _ fire- 
public use. But it was not till)/mains, two tell-tale clocks, five 
the fire in the Cottonian Library, | dark lanthorns, and a cat. 
in 1731, frightened the custodian,| Carlton Ride was, originally, 
that an order froin the Privy Coun- | the Riding-louse of the Prince of 
cil was obtained for the removal | Wales’s residence, Carlton House. 
of these documents to the Chapter- | Under it are arched store-houses 
House. This house also possesses fur carriages and horse furniture ; 
a unique collection of the disused |and these were used for the car- 
dies for coining; and when the/riayves and horses of the late good 
Nepaulese Minister and his suite |Queen Dowager. When aquegstion 
visited the Office, they were parti-|was raised as to the capability of 
cularly attracted by these primitive |the structure to support the thou- 
dies,which were at oncerecognised|sands of tons of records which 
as beine now used in the north-|were to be treasured therein, the 
west of India. There are the/district Clerk of the Works satis- 
washhouse and the brewhouse still. |ficd all enquiries by noticing the 
But the most monstrousinstance|fact, that the strength of the 
furnished to us of the disregard | building had been tested to the 
and contempt in which our civil, |utmost during the Spa Fields riots, 
political, legal, or ecclesiastical;when it was occupied by the 
authorities hold the very pedigrees |horses and ammunition - waggons 
of their professional avocations, is| of the Royal Artillery, packed to- 
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rether as close as they could,boxes, beams, and scaffolding, 


stand. . . 
To adapt the interior of this 


being of wood, Mr. Braidwood 
has good right for estimating that 


ylace for the public archives, theja fire would burn it up “like 
first process of building, and that|matches” in less than twenty 


only, was resorted to; — scaf- 
folding was put up, so that, on 
entering this receptacle of the 
national records of Great Britain, 


minutes. That, however, there 
should be no accidental deficiency 
of combustibles, the riding-school 
was partitioned into two divisions, 


the visitor finds himself in one ofjone side for the records of the 


a series of gloomy, dimly - lighted, 
mouldy-smelling alleys, or stacks, 
of wooden scaffolding, the sides 
of which are faced with records, 
reaching to some mel feet high. 
At first sight, it reminds him of an 
immense medieval timber- yard, 
in which no business has been 
done sincé the time of the Tudors. 
Here two-thirds of our country’s 
ublic and private history are 
haddled together; not with the 
systematic red tapery of a public 
office, but, — to use an expressive 
vulgarism — “anyhow.” Which- 
ever way the eye turns, it meets 
reams 0 oftiolicn, piles of boxes, 
stacks of wills — rolls of ever 


Courts of Common Pleas and 
Exchequer, and the other for the 
domestic furniture, china, paint- 
ings, weapons of warfare of all 
kinds, books, prints, &c., be- 
longing to Carlton House.. It is 
evident that in the estimation of 
the powers that were, the records 
were classed with the other 
lumber. But this store of second- 
hand furniture could not take fire 
of itself; and that no chance might 
be lost, the functionary in charge 
of it, finding his half of the “ride” 
adreary, comfortless, and cold 
place, even for a lumber store, 
warmed it by means of a large 
stove with a chimney-flue which 


imaginable shape, like those of|perforated one side of the building. 


a baker— square, round, flat, 
oblong, short, and squat; some 
plaitedliketwopenny twists,others 
upright as rolls of tobacco; a few 


On several occasions he was ob- 
served during the winter months 
— particularly after meal - time — 
to be somnolently reposing by the 


in thick convolutions, jammed stove, while the flue was judiciously 


together as if they were double 
Gloucester cheeses; there are 
heaps laid lengthwise, like moul- 
dering coffins; some stacked u 

on end, like bundles of firewood, 


emulating his example, by acqui- 
ring all the heat possible fom the 
fire — and, indeed, once or twice 
its face was illumined bya red glow 
of satisfaction rather alarming to 


and others laid down, like the!those in charge of the records, 


bottles in a wine - bin. 
loft which extends over the riding- 
school is similarly occupied, and 
all the racks, presses, shelves, 


The hay-| 





who witnessed it. Some five or six 
bel ago, by the instignation of 
ord Lincoln, who was then Chief 


Commissioner of Woods and 
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Forests, Prince Albert paid a;lebrated dog “Billy” was in the 
visit to Carlton Ride, and after|height of fame; and weare not quite 


examining the furniture, &c., 
directed that it should be all 
removed, and that the remainder 
of the building should be giver 
up for the records; consequently, 
a variety of important parchments 
were removed into it — chiefly 
ecclesiastical records, touching 
the property belonging to the 
religious houses dissolved in 
King Henry VIII.’s time, together 
with a most valuable and minute 
series of documents, relating to 
the receipt and expenditure of the 
royal revenue, from Henry II. 
down to Charles II. To these 
were added various Exchequer 
and Common Pleas records. 

The water as well as the fire 
test of destruction has been also 
apphed to our national muni- 
ments. The Common Pleas records 
previous to the coronation of 
George IV. were deposited in a 
long room, called “Queen 
Elizabeth’s Kitchen,” lying under 
the Old Court of Exchequer on 
the west side of Westminster Hall. 
This room was frequently flooded 
during the prevailing high tides 
of spring or autumn. Kats and 
vermin abounded, and neither 
candle nor soap could be kept in 
the rooms, although mere public 
documents were deemed quite 
safe there. The consequence was, 
that before these could be re- 
moved, the authorities had to 
engage in a little sporting. The 


sure that his services were not 
secured for this great Exchequer 
Hunt. After several fine “bursts” 
the rats allowed the documents to 
be removed, and turned into a 
temporary wooden building, which 
was so intensely cold curing winter 
time, that those wishing to make 
searches prepared themselves 
with clothing as if they were going 
on an Arctic expedition. ere 
mice abounded in spite of thetem- 
perature; and the candles, which 
the darkness of this den rendered 
necessary, were gradually con- 
sumed by them. But this light 
sort of food wanted a more con- 
solidating diet, and they founda 
relishing piece de resistance in the 
prayer - book of the Court, a great 
portion of which they nibbled 
away. ‘Ten years afterwards the 
records were packed off to the 
King’s Mews, Charing Cross, into 
stables and harness lofts; and on 
the demolition of this building in 
1835, Carlton Ride was selected 
as their resting-place. The re- 
cords of the Qucen’s Remem- 
brancer of the Exchequer (an 
officer who was presumed to pre- 
serve “memoranda or remem- 
brances” of the condition of the 
royal exchequer) kept company 
with theCommon Pleas muniments 
in their trials and journeyings. 
At present, we repeat, the whole 
of the records of the three Courts, 
Queen’s Bench, Exchequer, and 


rats had to be hunted out by|Common Pleas, are located under 


means of dogs. 


We believe this{[the same roof at Carlton Ride. 


was about the time that the ce-|Such of the records as are in this 
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building arereasonably accessible Brown, Smith, and Tomkins buy 
to the public. Many of them are and sell manors and advowsons, 
of intense interest. Fees only no-| Waltons and Stokes, and Combes 
minal in amount are imposed, to cum Tythings, without knowing 
restrain inquisitive, troublesome, | or caring that there are records of 
for merely idle inquirers; a re-jthe actual transfers of the same 
striction highly necessary against! properties between the holders of 
pedigree-hunters and _lady-/them since the days of King John! 
searchers. One poor deluded|There is no sympathy for these 
female, who fancied herself/things, even with those who might 
Duchess of Cornwall, and claimed/ fairly be presumed to have a direct 
the hereditary fee-simple of the/interest in the preservation of 
counties of Devon and Cornwall,|them, or with the public at large. 
caused the employment of: more/ Out of many examples of this sort, 
clerks and messengers to procure|we need only cite one from the 
the documents for her extravagant|‘‘ Westminster Review:’? — The 
humours than any legion of/Duke of Bedford inherits the 
lawyers’ clerks hot with the| Abbey of Woburn, and its monas- 
business of term time. She beg-|tic rights, privileges, and here; 
ged, she implored, she raved, she|ditaments; and there are public 
commanded, she threatened, she|records, detailing with the utmost 
cried aloud for “all the fines,” for|minuteness the value of this and 
“all the recoveries,” for “all the}all the church property which 
indentures of lease and release” ‘Old Harry” seized, and all the 
touching the landed property of|stages of its seizure; the preli- 
these two counties. minary surveys to learn its value; 

Pedigree-hunters abound. One| perhaps the very surrender of the 
of these requested to be allowed|monks of Woburn; the annual 
to remain among these founts of| value and detail of the possessions 
antiquity day and night. - In his|of the monastery whilst the Crown 
unwearied and invincible zeal he|held it; the very particulars of the 
brought his meals with him, and|grant on which the letters patent 
declared that rest was out of the;to Lord John Russell were found- 
question until he was satisfiedj/ed; the inrolment of the letters 
which of his ancestors were|patent themselves. But neither 
“Roberts,” and which “Johns,” bis Grace of Bedford, the duke 
from the time of the Seventh|and lay impropriator, nor his bro- 
Henry. Ahair-brained quack/ther, the Prime Minister and the 
doctor has seriously asserted his|historian, have seemed to regard 
claim to a large quantity of these|/these important documents as 
public documents. worthy of safe keeping. 

On the other hand, persons| On public grounds, nothing was 
really interested in these records |for a long time done, although, as 
take no heed of them. Messrs.!Bishop Nicholson said in 1714, 
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“Our stores of PublicRecords are 
justly reckoned to excel in age, 
beauty, correctness, and authority, 
whatever the choicest archives 
abroad can boast of the like 
sort.” 

We are happy to perceive by 
the “‘Eleventh Report of the De- 
puty Keeper of the Public Re- 
cords’’ that the work of arranging, 
repairing, cleaning, cataloguing, 
and rendering accessible these 
documents, proceeds diligently. 
But we are more happy to disco- 
ver that the disastrous adventures 
of our Public Records are nearly 
at an end. The Deputy Keeper 
acknowledges ‘with extreme satis- 
faction the receipt of communica- 
tions made to Lord Langdale from 
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amongst all the sporting charac- 
ters mentioned in ancient or mo- 
dern story, there ever was s0 
mighty a hunter as the gentleman 
whose sporting calendar now lies 
before us.* The annals of the 
chase, so far as we are acquainted 
with them, supply no such instan- 
ces of familiar intimacy with Lions, 
Elephants, Hippopotami, Rhino- 
ceroses, Serpents, Crocodiles, and 
other furious animals, with which 
the human species in general is 
not very forward in cultivating an 
acquaintance. 

Mr. Cumming had exhausted 
the Deer forests of his’ native 
Scotland; he had sighed for the 
rolling prairies and rocky moun- 
tains of the Far West, and was 


the Lords Commissioners of Your|tied down to military routine as a 
Majesty’s Treasury, intimating|Mounted Rifleman in the Cape 


that their Lordships propose to 
commence the buildin 
Repository so emhauenl 
by his Lordship the Master of the 


Rolls, and so long desired; the|the untrodden 


site thereof to be the Rolls Estate, 
and the Building to be compre- 


Colony, when he determined to 


of the|resign his commission into the 
ly urged|hands of Government, and himself 


to the delights of hunting amidst 
lains and forests 
of Southern Africa. Laving pro- 
vided himself with waggons to 


hended within the boundaries of|travel and live in, with bullocks to 


such Estate, the said site being in 
all respects the best and most con- 
venient which the Metropolis af- 
fords.”’ 


A MIGHTIER HUNTER 
LHAN NIMROD. 


A GREAT deal has been said 
about the prowess of Nimrod, in 
connexion with the chase, fromthe 
days of him of Babylon to those of 
the late Mr. Apperley of Shrop- 
shire; but we question whether, 


draw them, and with a host of at- 
tendants; a sufficiency of arms, 
horses, dogs, and ammunition, he 
set out froin Graham’s-Town, in 
October 1813. From that period 
his hunting adventures extended 
over five years, during which time 
he penetrated from various points 
and in various directions from his 
starting-place in lat. 33 down to 
lat.20, and passed through districts 
upon which no European foot ever 


“ A Hunter's Life in South Africa. By 
R. Gordon Cumming, Esgq,., of Altyre. 
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before trod; regions where the, range of mountains some miles to 
wildest of wild animals abound —jthe northward; the whole troop 


nothing less serving Mr. Cum- 
ming’s ardent purpose. 
Align story : th 

his book will introduce this fear- 
less hunter-author to our readers 
better than the most elaborate dis- 
section of his character. He is 
perenne Colesberg, the nor- 
thernmost military station be- 
longing to the oe Colony. He 
ig on a trusty steed, which he calls 
also ‘*Colesberg.”” T'wo of his 
attendants on horseback are with 
him. “Suddenly,” says the author, 
‘‘T observed a number of vultures 
seated on the plain about a quar- 
ter of a mileahead of us, and close 
beside them stood a huge lioness, 
consuming a blessbok which she 
had killed. She was assisted in 
herrepast by abouta dozenjackals, 
which were feasting along with her 
in the most friendly and confiden- 
tial manner. Directing my fol- 
lowers’ attention to the spot, I re- 
marked, “I see the lion; ” to which 
they replied, ‘Whar? whar? Yah! 
Alnagtig! dat is he;’ and in- 
stantly reining in their steeds and 
wheeling about, they pressed their 
heels to their horses’ sides, and 
were preparing to betake them- 
selves to flight. I asked them, 
what they were going to do? ‘To 
which they answered, ‘We have 
not yet placed caps on our rifles.’ 
This was true; but while this short 
conversation was passing, the lio- 
ness had observed us. Raisin 
her fullround face, she overhaule 
us for a few seconds and then set 


of jackals also started off in 
another direction; there was, 


e early part of| therefore, no time to think of caps. 


The first move was to bring her to 
bay, and not a second was to be 
lost. Spurring my good and 
lively steed, and shouting to my 
men to follow, I flew across the 
plain, and, being fortunately 
mounted on Colesberg, the flower 
of my stud, I gained upon her at 
every stride. This was to me a 
joyful moment, andI at once made 
up my mind that she or! must die.” 
The lioness soon after ‘‘suddenly 
eee up, and sat on herhaunches 
ike a dog, with her back towards 
me, not even deigning to look 
round. She then appeared to say 
to herself, ‘Does this fellow know 
who he is after?’ Having thus 
sat for half a minute, as if involved 
in thought, she sprang to her feet, 
and facing about, stood looking at 
me for a few seconds, moving her 
tail slowly from side to side, 
showing her teeth, and growling 
fiercely. She next made a short 
run forwards, making a loud, rum- 
bling noise like thunder. This 
she did to intimidate me; but, 
finding that J did not flinch an inch, 
nor seem to heed her hostile de- 
monstrations, she quietly stretch- 
ed out her massive arms, and 
lay down on the grass. My Hot- 
tentots now coming up, we all 
three dismounted, od drawing 
our rifles from their holsters, we 
looked to see if the powder was up 
in the nipples, and put onourcaps. 


off at a smart canter towards a] While this was doing, the lioness 
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sat up, and showed evident symp- fearfully lacerated his ribs and 


toms of uneasiness. S 
first at us, and then behind her, as 
if to see if the coast were clear; 


She looked|haunches with her horrid teeth 


and claws; the worst wound was 
on his haunch, which exhibited a 


after which she made a short run|sickening, yawning gash, more 


towards us, uttering her deep- 


than twelve inches long, almost 


drawn murderous growls. Having} laying bare the very bone. I was 


secured the three horses to one 
another by their rheims, we led 
them on as if we intended to pass 
her, in the hope of obtaining a 
broadside; but this she carefully 
avoided to expose, presenting only 
her full front. [had given Stofo- 
lus my Moore rifle, with orders to 
shoot her if sheshould spring upon 
me, but on no account to fire be- 
fore me. Kleinboy was to stand 
ready to hand me my Purdey rifle, 
in case the two-grooved Dixon 
should not prove sufficient. My 
men as yet had been steady, but 
they were in a precious stew, their 
faces having assumed a ghastly 

aleness; and [had a painful feel- 
ing that I could place no reliance 
onthem. Now, then, for it, neck 
or nothing! She is within sixty 
yards of us, and she keeps advan- 
cing. We turned the horses’ tails 


toher. I knelt on one side, and, 
taking a gt aim at her breast, 
let fly. The ball cracked loudly 


on her tawny hide, and crippled 
her in the shoplder. upon which 
she charged with an appalling 
roar, and in the twinkling of an 
eye she was in the midst of us. At 
this moment Stofolus’s rifle ex- 
ploded in his hand, and Kleinboy, 
whom I had ordered to stand 
ready by me, danced about like a 
duck in a gale of wind. The lio- 
ness sprang upon Colesberg, and 


very cool and steady, and did not 
feel in the least degree nervous, 
having fortunately great confi- 
dence in my own shooting; but I 
must confess, when the whole affair 
was over, I felt that it waga eat) 
awful situation, and attended with 
extreme peril, as I had no friend 
with me on whom I could rely. 
When the lioness sprang on Coles- 
berg, I stood out from the horses, 
ready with my second barrel for 
the first chanceshe should give me 
ofaclearshot. This she ae 
did; for, seemingly satisfied wit 
the revenge she had now taken, 
she quitted Colesberg, and, slew- 
ing her tail to one side, trotted 
sulkily past within a few paces of 
me, taking one step to the left. I 
pitched my rifle to my shoulder, 
and in another second the lionesg 
was stretched on the plain a life- 
less corpse.” 

This 1s, however, but a harmless 
adventure compared with a sub- 
sequent escapade — not with one, 
but with six lions. It was the 
hunter's habit to lay wait near the 
drinking-places of these animals, 
concealed in a hole dug for the 
purpose. In such a place on the 
occasion in question, Mr. Cum- 
ming — having left one of three 
rhinoceroses he had previously 
killed as a bait — ensconced him- 
self. Such 4 savage festival as 


° 
he 
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that which introduced the adven-|seem afraid of the lions, although 
ture, has never before, we believe, | they always gave way before them; 
been introduced through the me- for I observed that they followed 
dium of the softest English and/them in the most disrespectful 
the finest hotpressed paper to the|manner, and stood laughing, one 
notice of the civilised public./or two on either side, when any 
“Soon after twilight,” the author] lions came after their comrades to 
relates, ‘I went down to my hole}examine pieces of skin or bones 
with Kleinboy and two natives,|which they were dragging away. 
who lay concealed in another hole,|I had lain watching this banquet 
with Wolf and Boxer ready to slip, | forabout three hours, in thestrong 
in the event of wounding a lion.|hope that, when the lions had 
On reaching the water 1 looked feasted, they would come and 
towards the carcase of the rhino-|drink. Two black and two white 
ceros, and, to my astonishment, I/rhinoceroses had made their ap- 
beheld the ground alive with large | pearance, but, scared by the smell 
creatures, as though a troop of/of the blood, they ind made off. 
zebras were approaching the|At length the lions seemed satis- 
fountain to drink. Kleinboy re-|fied. They all walked about with 
marked to me that a troop oftheir headsup, and seemed to be 


zebras were standing onthe height. 
I answered, ‘Yes;’ but I knew 
very well that zebras would not be 
capering around the carcase of a 
rhinoceros. I quickly arranged 
my blankets, pillow , and guns in 
the hole, and then lay down to feast 
my eyes on the interesting sight 
before me. It was bright moon- 
light, as clear as I need wish, and 
within one night of being full 
moon. There were six large 
lions, about twelve or fifteen 
hyenas, and from twenty to thirty 
jackals, feasting on and around 
the carcases of the three rhinoce- 
roses. The lions feasted peace- 
fully, but the hyenas and Jackals 
fought over every mouthful, and 
chased one another round and 
round the carcases, growling, 
laughing, screeching, chattering, 
and howling without any inter- 
mission. Th2 hyenas did not 


thinking about the water; and in 
two minutes one of them turned 
his face towards me, and came on; 
he was immediately followed by a 
second lion, and in half a minute 
by the remaining four. It was a 
decided and general move, they 
were all coming to drink right 
bang in my face, within fifteen 
yards of me.” 

The hunters were presently 
discovered. ‘An old lioness, who 
seemed to take the lead, had de- 
tected me, and, with her head high 
and her eyes fixed full upon me, 
she was coming slowly round the 
corner of the little vley to culti- 
vate further my acquaintance! 
This unfortunate coincidence put 
a stop at once to all further con- 
templation. I thought, in my 
haste, that it was perhaps most 
prudent to shoot this lioness, es- 
pecially as none of the others had 
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noticed me. I accordingly moved 
my arm and covered her; she saw 
me move and halted, exposing a 
full broadside. I fired; the ball 
entered one shoulder, and passed 
out behind the other. She bounded 
forward with repeated growls, and 
was followed by her five comrades 
all enveloped in a cloud of dust; 
nor did they stop until they had 
reached the cover behind me, ex- 
cept one old gentleman, who halt- 
ed and looked back for a few se- 
conds, when I fired, but the ball 
went high. I listened anxiously 
for some sound to denote the ap- 
roaching end of the lioness; nor 
fetened invain. [heard her growl- 
ing and stationary, as if dying. 
In one minute her comrades cross- 
ed the vley a little below me, and 
made towards the rhinoceros. I 
then slipped Wolf and Boxer on 
her scent, and, following them into 
the cover, I found herlying dead.” 
Mr. Cumming’s adventures with 
elephants are no less thrilling. 
He had selected for the aim of his 
murderous rifle two huge female 
elephants from a herd. 
the troop had walked slowly past 
at about sixty lea and the one 
which I had selected was feeding 
with two others on a thorny tree 
before me. My hand was now as 
steady as the rock on which it 
rested, so, taking a deliberate aim, 
} let fly at her head, a little behind 
the eye. She got it hard and 
sharp, just where I aimed, but it 
did not seem to affect her much. 
Uttering a loud cry, she wheeled 
about, when I gave her the second 
ball, close behind the shoulder. 
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All the elephants uttered a strange 
rumbling noise, and made off in 
a line to the northward at'a brisk 
ambling pace, their huge fanlike 
ears capping in the ratio of their 
speed. I did not wait to load, but 
ran back to the hillock to obtain a 
view. On gaining its summit, the 
guides pointed out the elephants; 
they were standing ir a grove of 
shady trees, but the wounded one 
was some distance behind with an- 
other elephant, doubtless its par- 
ticular friend, who was endeavour- 
ing to assist it. ‘These elephants 
had probably never before heard 
the report of a gun; and having 
neither seen nor smelt me, they 
were unaware of the presence of 
man, and did not seem inclined to 
go any further. Presently my men 
hove in sight, bringing the dogs; 
and when these came up ,.I waited 
some time before commencing the 
attack, that the dogs and horses 
might recover their wind. We 
then rode slowly towards the ele- 
phants, and had advanced within 
two hundred yards of them, when, 


“Two of|the ground being open, they ob- 


served us, and made off in an 
easterly direction; but the wound- 
ed one immediately a) oe u- 
stern, and next moment she was 
surrounded by the dogs, which, 
barking angrily, seemed to engross 
her attention. Having placed my- 
self between her and the retreat- 
ing troop, I dismounted, to fire 
within forty yards of her fin open 
ground. Colusberg was extremely 
afraid of the elephants, and gave 
me much trouble, jerking my arm 
when I tried to fire. At length I 
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let fly; but, on endeavouring to;ness of my aim. The ‘friend’ now 
regain my saddle, Colesberg de-|seemed resolved to do some mis- 
clined to allow me to mount; and|chief, and charged me furiously, 
when I tried to lead him, and run! pursuing me to a distance of seve- 
for it, he only backed towards the|ral hundred yards. I therefore 
wounded elephant. At this mo-|deemed it proper to give her a 
ment [ heard another elephant|gentle hint*to act less officiously, 
close behind; andon looking about and accordingly, having loaded, I 
I beheld the “friend,” with up-/approached within thirty yards, 
lifted trunk, charging down upon|and gave it her sharp, right and 
me at top shat shrilly trumpet-jleft, behind the shoulder; upon 
ing, and following an old black/which she at once made off with 
pointer named Schwart, that was| drooping trunk, evidently with a 
erfectly deaf, and trotted along|mortal wound. Two more shots 
efore the enraged elephant quite| finished her: on receiving them 
unaware of what was behind him.|she tossed her trunk up and down 
I felt certain that she would have|two or three times, and falling on 
either me or my horse. I, how-|her broadside against a thorny 
ever, determined not to relinquish|tree, which yielded like grass be- 
my steed, but to hold on by the|fore her enormous weight, she ut- 
bridle. My men, who of course/tered a deep hoarse cry and ex- 
kept at a safe distance, stood|pired.” 
aghast with their mouths open,| Mr. Cumming’s exploits in the 
and for a few seconds my taba water are no less exciting than his 
was certainly not an enviable one.|land adventures. Here is an ac- 
Fortunately, however, the dogs|count of his victory over a hi po- 
took off the attention of the ele-|potamus, on the banks of theLam: 
phants; and just as they were|popo river,near the northernmost 
upon me I managed to spring into| extremity of his journeyings. 
the saddle, where I was safe. As| ‘‘Therewere four of them, three 
I turned my back to mount, the] cows and an old bull; they stood 
elephants were so very near, that/in the middle of the river, and, 
I really expected to feel one of|jthough alarmed, did not appear 
their trunks lay hold of me. Ijawareof the extent of the impend- 
rodeupto Kleinboyformydouble-|ing danger. I took the sea-cow 
barrelled two-grooved rifle: he|next me, and with my first ball I 
and Isaac were pale and almost} gave heramortal wound, knocking 
speechless with fright. Returning | loose a vise plate on the top of 
to the charge, I was soon oncelher skull. She at once commen- 
more alongside, and, firing from|ced plunging round and round, 
the saddle, I sent another brace of|and then occasionally remained 
bullets into the wounded elephant. | still, sitting for a few minutes on 
Colesberg was extremely un-/the same spot. On hearing the 
steady, and destroyed the correct-|report of myrifle two of the others 
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took up stream, and the fourth Finding her tail gave me but a 
dashed down the river; they trot-|poor hold, as the only means of 
ted along, like oxen, ata smart securing my prey, I took out my 
ace as long as the water was shal-| knife, and cutting two deep paral- 
ow. I was now ina state of very /lel incisions through the skin on her 
great anxicty about my wounded |rump, and lifting this skin from the 
sea-cow, for I feared that she/|flesh,so that I could get in my two 
would get down into deep water,/hands, I made use of this as a 
and be lost like the last one; her|handle, and after some desperate 
struggles were still carrying her| hard work, sometimes pushing and 
down stream, and the water was|sometimes pulling, the sea-cow 
becoming deeper. To settle the/ continuing her circular course all 
matter I accordingly fired asecond |the time and I holding on at her 
shot from the bank, which, enter-|rump like grim Death, eventually 
ing the roof of her skull, passed|I succeeded in bringing this gi- 
out through her eye; she then! gantic and most powerful animal 
kept continually splashing round |to the bank. Here the Bushman 
and round in a circle in the middle! quickly brought mea stout buffalo- 
of the river. lhad great fears of|/rheim from my horse’s neck, which 
the crocodiles, and I did not know'I passed through the opening in 
that the sea-cow might not attack the thick skin, and moored Behe- 
me. My anxiety to secure her,|moth to atree. I then took my 
however, overcame all hesitation; rifle, and sent a ball through the 
so, divesting myself of my leathers,|centre of her head, and she was 
and armed with a sharp knife, I/numbered with the dead.” 
dashed into the water, which at} There is nothing in “ Water- 
first took me up to my arm-pits,|ton’s Wanderings,’ or in the ‘““Ad- 
but in the middle was shallower. | ventures of Baron Miinchhausen” 
As I approached Behemoth her|more startling than this “ Waltz 
eye looked very wicked. [halted| with a Hippopotamus!” 
for amoment,ready to dive under} In the all-wise disposition of 
the water if she attacked me, but| events, it is perhaps ordained that 
she was stunned, and did notknow|wild animals should be subdued 
what she was doing; so, running|by man to his use at the expense of 
in upon her, and seizing her short;such tortures as those described 
tail, I attempted to incline her|in the work before us. Mere 
course to land. It was extraor-|amusement, therefore, is too light 
dinary* what enormous strength|a motive for dealing such wounds 
she still had in the water. I could/and death Mr. Cumming owns to; 
not guide her in the slightest, and| but he had other motives, — be- 
she continued to splash, and|sides a considerable profit he has 
plunge, and blow, and make her|reaped in trophies, ivory, fur, &c., 
circular course, carrying me along, he has made in his book some va- 
with her as if I was a fly onher tail. |luable contributions to the natural 
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history of the animals he wounded being allowed to wear white, in 
and slew. consequence of some early indis- 
cretions,) with a wreath of white 
roses round her head, and along 
white veil, which almost envelop- 
ed her. She sobbed, howled, went 
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A MARRIAGE IN ST. PETERSBURG. 


A ram Correspondent supplies 
us with the following “Chip” from 
St. Petersburg: — 

In England we used to think the 
marriage ceremony, with all its 
solemn adjuncts, an impressive 
affair; but it is child’s play when 


off into hysterics, and fainted; I 
felt excessively sorry for her, but 
did all my soothing in vain, for 
she refused to be comforted. As 
soon as she became calm, we all 
assembled in the drawing-room, 
and Mons. A.’s godson, a little 
fellow of five years old, entered 
the room first, bearing the patron 


compared with the elaborate for-| saint, St. Nicholas, then came the - 
malities of a Russian wedding. In| bride, followed by her train of fe- 
England, the bride, though a prin-/male friends. She knelt down 
cipal, is a passive object; but in)before Mons. and Mad. A., and 
Iussia she has, before and at the|they each in turn held the image 
cerem¥ny, to undergo as much! over her head, saying they blessed 
physical fatigue and exertion as a) her, and hoped she would “go to 
prime donna who has to tear/herhappiness.” She kissed their 
through a violent opera, making feet frantically; and they then as- 
every demonstration of the most/ sisted her up, kissed her, and she 
 besaipoas grief. But you shall) was conducted weeping to the car- 


ear how they manage on these 
occasions. 

The housekeeper of Mons. A., 
who has been in his service for 
eighteen years, and consequently 
no very youthful bride, took it into 
her head to marry a shoemaker, 
who, like his intended, is not re- 
markable for his personal beauty. 
Friday was fixed for thehappy day, 
and about two in the afternoon I 


riage. 

On arriving at the church about _ 
half- past seven we were met by 
friends of the bridegroom, who 
stood at one end of the church, 
surrounded by his family, and 
every now and then casting 
anxious and tender looks at the 
beloved one, who was again howl- 
ing and sobbing like a mad wo- 
man. I thought how pajnful it 


caught sight of the bride, weeping | must be for him, poor man, to wit- 
and wailing in a most doleful man-/ness such distress, and wondered 
ner. I saw or heard no more of|why she should marry any one for 
her till six in the evening, when|whom she manifested so much dis- 
she appeared in Mad. A.’s room, |jlike. After administering restora- 
attired for the ceremony. Herj|tives, she became calmer, and the 
dress was of dark silk, (she not! priests appeared — when off she 
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went again into a fit of hysterics 
more sudden, though not so vio- 
lent as her previous performances; 
but, this time, was soon restored, 
and the ceremony commenced. 
One priest stood at the altar, 
and two others at a kind of table 
or reading-desk at some distance. 
The un-happy couple were placed 
beside each other, behind the 
priests, who commenced chaunting 
the service in beautiful style. The 
bride and bridegroom held each a 
lighted wax taper in their hand; a 
little more chaunting, and rings 
were exchanged; more chaunting, 
and then a small piece of carpet 
was brought, upon which they 
both stood; two crowns were 
then presented to them, and after 
they had kissed the saint upon 
them, these were held over their 
heads by the bridesmen. More 
chaunting: then there was wine 
brought, which they were obliged 
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themselves before it, kirsing the 
ground with great apparent fer- 
vour; then all the saints on the 
wall were kissed, and lastly the 
whole of the party assembled. 
We then adjourned to the car- 
riages, and after a quick ride soon 
found ourselves at home. 

Here Monsieur and Madame A. 
performed the part of Pere et Mere, 
met the bridal party, carrying the 
black bread and salt which is al- 
ways given on such occasions. 
This was, with some words — a 
blessing, of course — waved over 
the heads of the newly married 
couple, who were on their knees 
kissing most vehemently the feet 
of their Pére et Mere. After this 
ceremony, which means“ May you 
never want the good here offered 
rou,” they arose, and again the 

issing maniacame upon the whole 
party with greater vehemence than 
ever. Nothing was heard for some 


to drink, first he and then she; time but the sound oflips; atlength 
they made three sups of it, though,|a calm came, and with it cham- 
at first, there ail eee only about) pagne, in which every one ofthem 
a wine- glasstul; after this the/drank “Long life and happiness 
Priest took hold of them and'tothe newly-wed pair,” all striking 
walked them round the church|their glasses till | thought there 
three times, the bridegroom's man; would be a universal smash, so 
following holding the crowns over) violently were they carried away 
their heads to the best of his abi-| by their enthusiasm; then came 
lity; but he fell short of his duty,! chocolate, and lastly fruit. 

for the bridegroom was rather tall! As soon as the feasting was 
and his man rather short: hence| over, the dancing commenced with 
there was some difficulty andj|a Polonaise; the steward, a great 
slight awkwardness in this part of|:nan in the house, leading off the 
the proceedings; then followed a| bride, who by this time had for- 
kind of exhortation, delivered in|gotten all her sorrows. About 
& very impressive manner by the; twenty couple followed, and away 
senior Priest. After this, they|they went, through one room, out 
proceeded to the altar, prostrated'at another, until they had made 
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the whole circuit of the apart-,once a quarter, will produce enor- 


ments. 


mous results. These have been 


Weleftthem at half-past eleven,|accurately tested by the most 


but they kept 


the fun till five in}conscientious (?) calculations, 


u 
themorning, when they conducted | based on the produce of the Ger- 


the happy pair to their dwelling. 

Upon my expressing pity for 
the bride, and also my astonish- 
ment why she married a man who 
appeared so very repugnant to 
her, I learnt that she would not be 
considered either a good wife ora 
good woman unless she was led to 
the altar in a shower-bath of tears; 
in fact, in Russia, the more tears a 
woman sheds, the better her hus- 
band likes her! 





A NEW JOINT-S8TOCK PANDEMO- 
NIUM COMPANY. 


GAMING without risk, certainty 
in chance, Fortune showering her 
favours out of the dice-box, are 

romised by the promoters of a 

ew Joint - Stock Company just 
set on foot in Paris, the prospectus 
of which now lies before us. This 
is nothing less than a society for 
the propagation of gambling in 
San Francisco; ‘‘capital, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand francs, in 


man gaming-houses, and we have 
ascertained that each share of five 
hundred francs will yield an an- 
nual dividend of three thousand 
francs over and above interest at 
six per cent!” 

the future House itself is thus 
painted in bright perspective: — 
“A fine house of wood, of two 
stories, with a magnificent coffee- 
room on the ground-floor; a vast 
saloon on the first-floor for two 
roulette-tables; on the second, 
apartments for the manager, the 
servants, and the officers; the 
whole completely furnished, with 
all necessary appurtenances for 
warming and lighting. Tables, 
implements, counters, iron coffers 
for the specie, &c., are to be im- 
mediately exported by a sailing 
vessel. M. Mauduit, the manager, 
will accompany these immense 
munitions, together with subordi- 
nates of known probity. M. 
Charles, chief-of-the-play at Aix, 
in Savoy, is to follow, as director 


three hundred shares of five hun-|of the expedition, at the end of 


dred francs each, provisionally|October, by steamer. | 
Chief|pected that preparations will be 


ie sons on May 10, 1850. 
Office, No. 17, Rue Vivienne.” 


It is ex- 


complete, so as to open the Cercle 


The promoters of thig precious|in San Francisco on the 31st De- 
CERCLE DE SAN Francisco de-|cember of this year.” 


clare that certainty will be the 


Of all the bare-faced schemes 


issue of this notable scheme, the/that was ever presented toaFrench 
essence of which is hazard. “‘There/public, this is surely the most ex- 


never was,” they say, ‘an enter-|travagant. 


There is nothing m 


prise more sure of gain. Three|Jerome Patarot that equals it in 
years, with twelve dividends, paid |impudence. 
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YOUTH AND SUMMER. 


Ir is Summer. Day is now at 
its longest, the season at its bright- 
est; and the heat comes down 
through the glowing heavens — 
broiling the sons of labour, but 
whitening the fields forthe harvest. 
Like hapless Semele, consumed 
by the splendours of her divine 
lover, Earth seems about to perish 
beneath the ardent glances of the 
God of Day. The sun comes bowl- 
ing from the Tropics to visit the 
Hyperboreans. The strange phe- 
nomenon of the Polar day— when 
for six months he keeps careering 
through the sky, without a single 
rising or setting, rolling like a 
fiery ball along the edge of the 
horizon, glittering like a thousand 
diamonds on the fields of ice — is 
now melting the snows that hide 
the lichens, the rein-deer’s food; 
and, quivering down through the 
azure shallows of the Greenland 
coast, infuses the fire of love and 
the lust for roaming into the ‘‘scaly 
myriads’’ of the herring tribe. 

On ourselves, the Summer sun 
is shining, glowing — robing in 
gold the declining days of July, 
and taking her starry jewels from 
the crown of Night — nay, lifting 
the diadem from her sable brow, 
and invading the skies of midnight 
with his lingering beams. Oh, what 
a glory in those evening skies! 
The sun, just set, brings out the 
summits of the far-off hills sharp 
and black against his amber light: 
Nature is dreaming; yonder sea 
is calm as if it had never known a 
storm. Itis the hour of Reverie: 
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old memories, half - forgotten 
oetry, come floating like dreams 
into the soul. We wander in 
thought to the lonely Greek Isle, 
where Juan and Haidee are roam- 
ing with encircling arms upon the 
silvery sands, or gaze in love’s 
reverie from the deserted banquet- 
room upon the slumbering waters 
of the ‘igean, We see the ma- 
riner resting on his oars within the 
shadow of Atna, and hear the 
“Ave Sanctissima”’ rising in so- 
lemn cadence from the waveless 
sea. We stand beneath the lovely 
skies of Ituly — we rest on the 
woody slopes of the Apennines, 
where the bell of some distant 
convent is proclaiming sundown, 
and the vesper hymn floats on the 
rosy stillness, a vocal prayer. 


**Ave Maria! blessed be the hour, 
The time, the clime, the spot where I 
so oft 
Have felt that moment in its fullest power 
Sink o’er the earth so beautiful and soft; 
While swung the deep bell in the distant 


tower, 
And the faint dying day-hymn atole 
aloft; 
While not a breath stole through the 
rosy air, 


And yet the forest leaves scem ‘d atirr ‘d 
with prayer!" 


Study is impossible in the Sum- 
mer evenings — those long, clear, 
mellow nights, when the Evening 
Star hangs like a diamond lamp in 
the amber skies of the West, and 
the hushed air seems waiting for 
serenades. The very charm of 
our Study is then our ruin. When- 
ever we lift our eyes from the 
page, we look clear away, as from 
a lofty turret, upon the ever-shift- 
ing glories of sunset, where far-off 
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mountains form the magic horizon, Juno-like form, beneath the skies 
und a wide arm of the sea sleeps/and amid the flowers of Summer 


calmly between, reflecting the 
skyey splendours. Our heart is 
notin ourtask. There is a vague 
yeermag rem us, for happiness 
more ethereal than any we have 
yet beheld, a happiness which the 
eye cannot figure, which only the 
soul can feel — it is the Spirit 
dreaming of its immortal home. 
Now and then we pause — the 
beauty without, half-unconscious- 
ly fixes upon itself our dreamy 
gaze. 

*Oh, Summer night! 

So soft and bright!" 


That air, that lovely 
of Donizetti’s, . gains. 

theroom. A svi 
ing it in my ear, Tage 
those old times! “1 ‘thi 
hour when first I heard that strain, 
and of the fair creature singing it 
— with the twilight shadows 
around us, and her lip, that might 
have tempted an Angel, curling, 
half- proudly, half- kindly, as 
‘‘upon entreaty” she resumed the 
strain. I fall into deeper reverie 
as I recollect it all — those even- 
ings of entrancement, those days 
of bore pain and jealousy. And 
ever the melody comes floating in 
through my brain, yet without at- 
tracting my thoughts — a strain 
of sweetest sounds accompanying 
the dissolving views which are 
dreamily, perpetually, forming 






and changing, gathering and dis- Ee iinet 







poring: before my mind’s eye, 
ike. the rose-clouds of sunset. 
wi geese shapes are too ethereal for 
@eermind to grasp them. Is ita 


—with Zephyr playing among her 
golden caries ae lifts from her 
neck a hair-chain to yield it to the 
suit of love! Or is it a zigzag path 
on a hill-side —a steed Manene 
on & precipice — a lovely girl on 
the green bank, clinging to her 
preserver — sinking, swooning, 
y baleen from that vision of sud- 

en death! Who shall daguerreo- 
type those airy shapes? We feel 
their presence rather than know 
their form, and the instant we try 
to see what we are seeing, they 
are gone! 

We are no bad nisers in the 
morning, but we never saw the 
sun rise on Midsummer-day but 
once. It is many years ago, yet 
we remember it as vividly as if it 
had been this morning. It was 
from the summit of the Calton Hill, 
the unfinished Acropolis, the still- 
born ruin of Modern Athens. The 
whole sky in the south and west, 
op bone to where the sun was 
aboutto appear, was suffused from 
the horizon to the zenith with a 
deep pink or rose hue; and in the 
midst, spanning the heavens, stood 
a magnificent Rainbow! A symbol 
of peace in a sea of blood! There 
lay the palatial edifices of the New 
Town, white and still in the hush 
of early morning, and high above 
them and around them rose that 
strange emblem of mercy amid 
Such an apparition 
might fitly have filled the skies of 
the Cities of the Plain on that 
woeful morn, the last the blessed 
sun ever rose upon them; — ere 
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darkness, a small steamboat tore 
up its leaden-like surface, disap- 
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thunders inthe clouds, the volcano 
awoke from its sleep, and the red pearing behind the house-tops of 
lava poured from its sources of eith. ‘The spirits of night seemed 
fire — when clouds of stones and|hurrying to their dens, to escape 
ashes, falling, falling, falling,|the golden arrows of the God of 
gathered deeper and deeperabove | Day. In the bowery gardens below 


amid mutterings in the earth ano 


the Plain, and the descendin 
lightnings set fire to the thousan 


me, the birds began an overture 
as the curtain of the Dawn was 


founts of naphtha bubbling upjlifting. At length the sun shot up 


from their subterranean reser-|into thesky: 


; then seemed to pause 


voirs —when a whirlwind of flame|for some time, his lower limb 


shot up against the face of the 
sky, like the last blasphemy of a 
godless world; and with a hollow 
groaning, the sinking, convulsed 
earth hid the scene of pollution 
and wrath beneath the evermourn- 
ful-looking waters of the Dead 
Sea. The skies of night and 
morning are familiar to me as 
those of day, but never but that 
once did that Heavenly Spectre 
meet my eye. 

A I reached the northern brow 
of the hill, it wanted but a minute 
or two of sunrise; inafew seconds 
a new Day would dawn — a flake 
would separate itself from the in- 
finite Future, and be born into the 
world. I stood awaiting the In- 
carnation of Time. A flapping 
wing broke on the solemn still- 
ness. Two rooks rose slowly from 
the ground, where they had been 
preying, upon the tenants of the 
turt. elow me, to the east and 
north, spread out the waters of 
the Firth of Forth — not a billow 
breaking against its rocky islets 
— its broad expanse of the colour 


resting on the dark sea, his upper 
almost touching a bank of over- 
hanging cloud. Pale tremulous 
rays, like those of the aurora bo- 
realis, darted laterally from the 
orb, shooting quiveringly along 
the sky, and returning: the waves 
of light were ebbing and flowing 
on the sands of Night. The sca 
and the slopes of the Calton still 
lay in the dull hues of dawn; but 
a strange cold sun-gleam which 
one felt instinctively would be 
short-lived, glittered around me 
on the crest of the hill, and on the 
white stone monuments that crown 
it as with a diadem. Foremost and 
loftiest rose the noble columns of 
the National Monument, even 
in their imperfection the most 
Grecian of British edifices, stand- 
ing aloft like the ruins of Mi- 
nerva’s temple on the bluff Cape 
of Sunium, visible from afar to 
mariners entering the romantic 
Bay of the Forth. The glitter 
which now fet ae them with gold 
was bright and brief as the national 
fervour which gave them birth. 


of lead, sombre and waveless, like|In a fewminutes the sun passed u 
the lifeless waters ofthe Asphaltite|behind the bank of cloud, an 
Sea; while, toiling like an imp of|nothing remained ofhis beams but 
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a golden streak on the far edge of 
the waters. 

Fair Summer has come, and the 
ocean wooes us. Breaking her 
ward, she has leapt like a lovely 
Bacchante to our arms; whilemen 
who have been “sighing like fur- 
nace”’ for her, and chiding the 
dull delay of her coming, now fly 
from her embraces into the sea — 
plunge into the haunts of the Ne- 
reids. In what “infernal machines” 
do they go a-wooing! And yet 
they appear to have every con- 
fidence in their natural powers of 
attraction; the Nereids run no 
danger of being deceived asto the 
physique of their human admirers. 
Queer fishes some of them are, 
certainly! Only look at yon bi 
fat old fellow, for all the world 
like a skinned porpoise, flounder- 
ing and blowing in the shallows 
like a stranded whale! while 
another more modest animal, of 
like dimensions, floats like cork 
or blubber in deep water, thump- 
ing energetically with leg and 
arm, and hides obesity in a cata- 
ract of foam. Yonder, over the 
clear blue depths, breasting at 
his ease the flood, goes the Jon 
steady stroke of the practise 
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in sacks; while a still younger 
member of the human family roars 
lustily as he clings to his pitiless 
nurse’s neck, or emerges half- 
suffocated from the prescriptive 
thrice-repeated dip. Yet there 1s 
something gladsome in the flash 
of the waters around the sportive 
bathers, and inthe glancing glitter 
of the sun-beams on the ivory-like 
arms that are swaying to and fro 
upon the blue waters. It speaks 
of Summer; and that of itself 
awakens gladness. 
As we look upon the earth ina 
lorious summer-day, we feel as 
if all nature loved us, and that a 
spirit within is answering to the 
loving call of the outer world. 
Wefeel as if caressed by the beauty 
floating around —as ifthe mission 
of nature were to delight us. And 
itisso. It was to be ajoy for Man 
that this glorious world sprang 
out of Chaos, and it was to enjoy it 
that we were gifted with our many 
senses of beauty. How narrow 
the enjoyment of the body to the 
domain of the spirit! The posses- 
sions and enjoyments of man 
consist less in the acres we can win 
from our fellows, than in the wide 
universe around us. Creature- 


swimmer— an animal half-amphi-|comforts are unequally divided, 


bious, seen at times afar off, 1 


ting} but the charm of existence, the 


on the crest of a wave a mile at|joy that rays from all nature, are 
sea. With laugh and splutter ajthe property of all. Who can set 
band of juveniles rub their heads|a price upon the colours of the 
with water in the most approved|rose or the hues of sunset? Yet, 
manner, as if they were a set of{would the Vernon Gallery be an 
old topers afraid of apoplexy; or|adequate exchange? Water and 
with whoop and hollo engage in a/air, prime necessaries of physical 
water-combat, or ina racein bunt-|life, are not more free to all, than 
ing that reminds one of runninglis its best and highest food every- 
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where accessible to the spirit.;glad voices of children; and lo! 


What we want is, to rub the dust 
of the earth off our souls, and let 
them mirror the beauty of the uni- 
verse. What we want is, to open 
the nature within to the nature 
without — to clear the mind from 
ignorance, the heart from preju- 
dice. We must learn to see things 
as they are — to find beauty in 
nature, love in man, good every- 
where; not to shut our eyes or 
look through a distorting medium. 


We scramble for the crumbs of 


a cottage-home, sweeter-looking 
than any we have yet passed. Ho- 
neysuckles and jessamine wreathe 
the wooden trellis of the porch 
with verdure and flowers. In those 
flowers the early bee is hanging 
and humming, birds are chirping 
aloft, and cherubs are singing 
below. An urchin, with his yellow 
curls half-blinding his big blue 
ha sits on thesunny gravelwalk. 

aying with a frisky, red-collared 

itten. On the steps of the door, 


worldly success, and too often|beneath the shade of the trellis- 
have neglected thehigher delights|work, sit two girls, a lapful of 
that are free to our taking. Like|white roses before them, which 
the groveller in the Vilgrim’s|they are gathering into abouquet, 
Progress, we rake amid straws on|or sticking into each other's hair. 


the ground, when a crown of joy|What are they singing? 


is ready to descend upon us if we 
will only lookup. We turn aside 
the river from its bed, and toil in 
the sand for golden dust, destroy- 
ing happiness in the search for its 
symbol, and forget that the world 
itself may be made golden, that 
the art of the Alchemist may be 
ours, ‘The true sunshine of life 
is in the heart. It is there that the 
smile is born that makes the light 
of life, the rosy smile that makes 
the world of beauty, and keeps 
life sweet—the smile that “makes 
a summer where darkness else 
would be.” 

Weare in oneofthe pretty lanes 


Come, come, come! Qh, the merry 
Summer morn! 
From dewy slumbers breaking, 
Birds and flowers are waking. 
Come, come, come! and leave our beds 
forlorn! 


Hark, hark, hark! I hear our playmates 
call! 
Hurrah! for merry rambles! 
Morn is the time for gambols. 
Yes, yos, yes! Let's go a-roving all! 


Haste, haste, haste! To woodland dells 
away! 
There flowers for us are springing, 
And little birds are singing — 
“Come, come, come! Good-morrow! 
come away!" 


A wiseacre lately remarked, as 
a proof of the sober sense of the 


of England. The smoke of a great age, that no one now sang about the 
city is beginning to curl up into/happiness of childhood! Sombre 
the morning skies, but the sounds|sense, he should have said, — if 
of that wakening Babylon cannot/he misused the word “sense” at 
reach us in our green seclusion. |all. No happiness, — nay, no pe- 
As we step along lightly, cheerily,|culiar happiness in childhood! 
in the cool sunlight, hark to the|Does he mean to maintain that 
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we get happier as we get older? — 
that life, at the age of Methuselah, 
is a8 joyous as at fifteen? Has no- 
velty, which charms in all the de- 
tails of existence, no charm in 
existence itself? Is suspicion — 
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Summer — let us embalm the me- 
mories of Youth. 
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that infallible growth of years, 
that baneful result of knowledge 
of the world — no damper on a 
piness? Is innocence nothing? Is 
ennut known to the young? No, 
no! 


Youth is thesummerof life; itis 
the very heyday of joy,—the poetry 
of existence. Youth beholds every- 
thing through a golden medium, 
— through the prism of fancy, not 
in the glass of reasen:; in the rose- 
hue of idealism, not the naked 
forms that we call reality. 


“All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest!™ 


We have but to look around us 
and within us to see the sad truth 
exemplified. 
with its roses —- Youth vanishes 
with its dreams. ‘Passingaway” 
is written on all things earthly. 
Yet “a thing of beauty 1s a joy for 
ever.” We have a compensating 
faculty, which gives immortality 
to the mortal in the cells of me- 
mory; the joys of which Time 
has robbed us still life on in pe- 
rennial youth. Nay, more, they 
life unmarred by the sorrows that 
in actual life grow up along with 
them. <As the colours of fancy 
fade from the Present, they gather 
. brighter radiance around the 

ast. 





Summer is fading 


We conserve the roses of 


BEGINNINGS. 


A Grim Lion obstructs the paths 
of ardent Benevolence in its desire. 
to lessen the monster evils of so- 
ciety, and constantly roars ‘‘Im- 
possible! Impossible!”’ Well-dis- 
posed Affluence surveys the en- 
croaching waves of destitution 
and crime as they roll onwards, 
ee their dark waters over 
the face of society, and folds its 
hands in powerless despair, — a 
despair created by a false notion 
of the inefficacy of individual or 
limited action. ‘Who can stem 
such a tide?” it exclaims; “we 
must have some great compre- 
hensive system. Without that, 
single efforts are useless.” 

Upon this untrue and timid 
premise many a purse is closed, 
many a generous impulse checked. 
It is never remembered that all 
great facts, for evil orfor good, are 
an aggregate of small details, and 
must be grappled with zn detail. 
Every one who hath and to spare, 
has it in his power to do some good 
and to check some evil; and if all 
those to whom the ability is given 
were to do their part, the great 
‘“‘Comprehensive System” which 
is so much prayed for would ar- 
range itself. The hand of Charity 
is nowhere so open as in this 
country; but is often athe for 
the want of being well directed. 

Of what individual energy can 
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accomplish in a very limited 
sphere, we can now afford a prac- 
tical instance. What a single in- 
dividual in energetic earnest has 
effected in the “Devil’s Acre,” de- 
scribed in a former article,* can 
be done by any other single in- 
dividual in any other sink of vice 
and ety: in every other part 
of the globe. 

In the spring of 1848 the atten- 
tion of Mr. Walker, the West- 
minster Missionary of the City 
Mission, was called to the neces- 
sity of applying some remedy to 
the alarming vice and destitution 
that prevailed amongst a large 
section of a densely peopled com- 
munity, whose future prospects 
seemed to be totally neglected. 
A vast mass of convicted felons, 
and vagrants, who had given them- 
selves up as entirely lost to human 
society, and whose ambition was 
solely how they could attain the 
skill of beingtthe most accom- 
plished burglars, congregate upon 
the “Devil’s Acre.” Most of these 
degraded youths were strangers 
to all religious and moral impres- 
sions — destitute of any ostensible 
means of obtaining an honest live- 
lhhood, and having no provision 
made for them when sent from 
pon _ They had no alternative 

ut again resorting to begging or 
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astray — such as boys from nine 
to twelve years of age, whom, in a 
short time, they would train as 
clever in vice as themselves, and 
make them useful in their daily 
avocations. 

Nearly ten years’ experience in 
visiting their haunts of misery and 
crime, and entering into friendly 
conversation with them, taught 
Mr. Walker that punishment acted 
with but little effect as a check 
upon criminal offenders; and it 
was thought more worthy of the 
Christian philanthropists to set on 
foot a system of improvement, 
which should change the habits 
and elevate the character of this 
degraded part of our population, 
—a system which should rescue 
them from the haunts of infamy, 
instil into their minds the prin- 
ciples of religion and morality, 
and train them to honest and in- 
dustrious occupations, With these 
great objects in view, a scheme of 
training was commenced which 
has since flourished. One lad was 
selected from the Ragged School, 
fed, and lodged, as an experiment. 
The boy had been a thief and 
vagrant for several years, was 
driven from his home through the 
ill-usage of a step- grandfather: 
the only clothing he possessed was 
an old tattered coat, and part ofa 


stealing for a miserableexistence;|pair of trousers, and these one 
and not only they themselves being| complete mass of filth. After five 


exposed to all the cous amaune 
influences of bad example, an 


months’ training,through the kind- 
ness of Lord Ashley, he was ac- 


literally perishing for lack of|ceptedas an emigrant to Australia. 
knowledge, but also leading others} Finding he was successful, his joy 


* At page 207. 


and gratitude were unbounded. 
A short time before he embarked, 
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he said, “Ifever J should be pos-) during that time in an empty cellar. 
sessed of a farm, it shall be called|Five of those lads are now in 
Lord Ashley’s Farm. I shall never} Australia, and the other — who 
forget the Ragged Schools; for if|had been the leader of a gang of 
it had not been for it, instead of|thieves for several years — is now 
going to Australia with a good{a consistent member and com- 
character, I should have been sent|municant in the Church, and fills 
to some other colony loaded with|a responsible situation in England. 
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chains.” He has since been heard 
of as being in a respectable situa- 
tion, conducting himself with the 
strictest propriety. 

Being successtul in reclaiming 
one, Mr. Walker was encouraged 
to select six more from the same 
Ragged School, varying from the 
age of fifteen to nineteen years; 
although at the time it was not 
known where a shilling could be 
obtained towards their support, 
he was encouraged to persevere. 
A small room was taken at two 
shillings per week; a truss of straw 
was purchased, and a poor woman 
was kind enough to give two old 
rugs, which was the only covering 
for the six. They were content 
to live on a small portion of bread 
and dripping per day, and attend 
the Ragged School; at last an old 
sack was bought for the straw, and 
a piece of carpet, in addition to 
the two rugs, to coverthem. One 
of them was heard to say one night, 
while absolutely enjoying this 
wretched accommodation, ‘‘ Now, 
are we not comfortable? —should 
we not be thankful? How many 
poor families there are who have 


When the experiment: was in 
this condition, a benevolent lady 
not only contributed largely to- 
wards the support of the inmates, 
but alsorecommended her friends 
to follow her example. A larger 
room was taken; the lady ordered 
beds and bedding to be imme- 
diately purchased: the merits of 
the system became more publicly 
known; two additional rooms 
were taken, and ultimately the 
whole premises converted into a 

ublic institution, known as the 

estminster Ragged Dormitory, 

and particularly alluded to in the 
article before mentioned. 

Since its establishment, there 
have been one hundred and sixty- 
three applications. Seventy-six 
have’ been admitted from the 
streets; thirteen from various 

risons, recommended by the 

haplains; twenty-three did not 
complete their probation; four 
were dismissed tor misconduct; 
three absconded after completing 
their probation; five were dis- 
missed for want of funds; two re- 
stored to their friends; two are 
filling situations in England; 


not such good beds to lie on!”|fifteenemigratedto Australia; five 
One of those he addressed, aged/to the United States; and thirty 
nineteen years, had not known|/are at present in the Institution. 


the comfort of such a bed for up- 


The expense at which fifty-four 


wards of three years, having slept! young persons were thus, between 
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April 1848 and May 1850, rescuedjand a pair of trousers were his 
from perdition, has been 376/. 16s.| only covering ; sometimes two days 


3d., which took two yearsto collect 
and disburse. More than double 
the number of cases presented 
themselves than could be ad- 
mitted, and five were obliged to 
be hurled back into crime and 
want after admission, for want of 
funds. We mention this to show 
what might have been done, had 
Mr. Walker’s efforts been se- 
conded with anything like libe- 
rality. 

As a specimen of the sort of stuff 
the promoters of this humble In- 
stitution had to work upon, we 
add the “case” of a couple of the 
inmates which was privately com- 
municated to us. We shall call 
the boys Borley and Pole. 

“KR. Borley, 14 years of age, 
born in Kent Street, Borough; 
never knew his father; his mother 
died two years ago; she lived by 
hawking. Since her death he has 
lived by begging, sometimes got 
a parcel to carry at the Railway 
Station; also got jobs to carry 
baskets and hold horses at the 
Borough Market; when he had 
money, lodged in low lodging- 
houses, near the London Docks 
and in the Mint in the Borough. 
The most money he ever got in 
one day was 9d. He has been in 
the habit of attending the different 


without foed, and when he had 
food, seldom anything but dry 
bread; sometimes in such a state 
of hunger, that he has been com- 
pelled to eat raw vegetubles, this 
was the case when he took the 
fever; he had been lying out in the 
streets for some nights; he was in 
such a weak state that he dropped 
down in the streets. A gentleman 
lifted him up, took him to a shop 
and gave him some bread aad 
cheese, afterwards took him to a 
magistrate, who sent him to the 
workhouse, where it was found 
the poor boy had fever, and was 
immediately sent to the fever hos- 
pital. When brought to Pear 
Street yesterday, he was not a 
little surprised to find the boy 
Pole in the school; he would not 
have known him but forhis speech, 
so much had he improved in ap- 

earance. Pole had lived in the 
odging-houses with him. He 
said he has cause to remember 
Pole. On one occasion he was 
Pole’s bedfellow, they were both 
in a most destitute state for want 
of clothing; neitber of them had a 
shirt, but of the two, Borley had 
the best trousers; when he rose in 
the morning Pole was off and had 
es on Borley’s trousers, leaving 
ehindhim a pairthat had but one 


markets in London. He has been|leg, and that was in rags; although 
weeks together without ever being| yesterday was their first meeting 
ina bed; he generally slept about/after this robbery, still it was a 
the markets, in passages, under} very pe one! They congratu- 
arches, and in carts. e had no|lated each other at the good for- 
shirt for the last twelve months,|tune of being received into such 
no cap, no shoes; an old jacket|an Institution. Borley tells me 
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that Pole was a dreadful thief. 

IIe stole wherever he could; he} One Mr. Walker, who would 
brought the articles he stole to} begin, ashedid, with one wretched 
the lodging-house keepers, who} boy in each metropolitan district, 
boughtthem readily. So notorious |andin cach town throughout Great 
did Pole become,that before morn-| Britain, would do more to reduce 
ing he would havestolenthearticle|poor’s rates, county rates, police 
he had sold or anything else, and|rates—to supersede “ great penal 
sold it to another lodging-house|experiments,’’ and to diminish 
keeper. Thus he went on until/enormous judicial and penal ex- 
hecould scarce get lodgings either}penditure, than all the political 
in the Borough or Whitechapel.|economists and “great system” 
Since Pole has been in Pear Street, | doctors inthe world. But the main 
he has never shown anything but|thmg isto begin at the cradle. It 
a desire to do what isright. Borleyjis many millions of times more 
is an interesting lad, and will do|hopeful to prevent, than to 
well.” cure. 


May 16, 1850. 
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